6ENERAL  INFORMATION 


More  than  twice  the  volume 

■  of  the  next  paper! 

Advertising  linage  placed  in 
each  Chicago  newspaper  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1956 


TRIBUNE 

27,743,884 

48.2% 


NEWS 

11,411,413 

19.9% 


SUN-TIMES 

10,646,204 

18.5% 


AMERICAN 

7,684,350 

13.4% 


DURING  the  first  six  months  of  paper — more  than  was  placed  in  any 
1956,  advertisers  again  ( hose  the  other  two  Chicago  newspapers  com* 
Chicago  Tribune  as  the  medium  bined. 

with  the  most  of  what  it  takes  to  The  meaning  of  this  preference  is 
sell  Chicago.  clear.  You  sell  more  in  booming 

They  placed  a  record  27,743,884  Chicago  when  you  build  your  pro* 
lines  of  advertising  in  the  Tribune,  gram  around  the  Tribune.  Ask  a 
This  was  more  than  twice  the  total  Tribune  representative  to  give  you 
volume  of  the  second  ('hicago  news-  the  facts. 

OTribunc 

THE  WOKtO'S  GREATEST  NCWSfArER 


Casts  BETTER  plates,  FASTER. . . 


NOW..  .  SMALLER  CITY  NEWSPAPERS  CAN  EN¬ 
JOY  EVERY  ADVANTAGE  OF  IN-LINE 
PLATE  CASTING  AND  FINISHING  AT 
A  PRICE  THAT  INVITES  COMPARISON. 


FEATURES  WHICH 
DISTINGUISH  THE 
NEW  STANDARD 
PONY  AUTOPLATE 

•  Improved  Arch  Construction 

•  New  Cooling  and  Drying  Stand 

•  Modern,  Efficient  V-Belt  Drive 

•  Thermostatic  Water  Controls 

•  Plate  Lifter  with  Spring  Follow-up 

•  Rigid,  One-Piece  Frame  for  Shav¬ 
ing  Arch 

•  Removable  Chip-Pan 

•  Improved  Knife  Bar  Arrangement 

•  And  Last  But  Not  Least 
The  "PRICE" 


ADDITIONAL  ACCESSORIES  Vacuum  CaatlniT  Equipment  with  motor 
driven  vacuum  pump  •  Pump,  without  epout  •  Pneumatic  Pumping 
Device  •  Double-pa^  Mechanlem  •  Foot  Switch  for  Vacuum  Controls. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

EXECUTIVE  AND  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 

MAKERS  OF  STEREOTYPE  AND  REELROOM  EQUIPMENT  FOR  OVER  A  HALF  CENTURY 


they  Buy  More  because  they  Have  More 


•  One  sure  way  tc»  feather  your  nest  is  to  put  your  eggs 
in  the  big,  wealthy  Indianapolis  '  basket”!  Here  life  is  one 
sweet  sales  song  after  the  other  ...  in  a  market  that  ranks 
7th  in  retail  sales  per  capita,  and  10th  in  average  annual 
income  per  family  among  cities  of  600,000  and  over!  What¬ 
ever  you’re  selling,  you’ll  find  Indianapolis  a  with 

average  income  per  family  a  healthy  $6,660  .  .  .  39.3% 
above  the  national  average.* 

But  that’s  not  all  .  .  .  look  at  these  other  important 
Indianapolis  advantages: 


►  It's  Steady  .  .  .  unsurpassed  for  diversification  and  bal¬ 
ance  of  industry  and  agriculture. 

►  You  get  Saturation  (’.ovEKACE  of  the  metropolitan  area, 
plus  an  effective  bonus  coverage  of  the  ‘14  surrounding 
counties  in  The  Indianapolis  Star  and  The  Indianapolis 
News,  rite  for  complete  market  and  circulation  data. 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  •  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


'S«l«s  M»nas*nn«nt.  Survey  of  Buying  Power.  May  10. 


The  Indianapolis  Star 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 
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...THE  CHROm^lNE 


TAKE  mM 


eiMlRAl  AMD  AUTOMOTIVE  \ 
ADVERTISERS  USED  THE 
CHROHICIE  ExausiVEir 

WITH 

606,596 

LIMES  OF  ADVERTISIM6 

THE  REASOM...  1 


THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

JOHN  T.  JONIS,  JR.,  Rr»iR«nt 

R.  W,  McCarthy,  ARvwtItinf  DiracTer  M.  J.  GIRRONS,  C«Mral  Advcrtiunf  Mfr. 

THE  HRANHAM  CO  M  f  ANY  —  N  1 1  to  n  tl  Re  1 1 1  m  1 1 1  i  v  e  t 


Blanchard  to  Retire; 
Lauds  Era  of  Change 


Rochester,  N.Y, 
L.  R.  Blanchard  will  retire 
Dec.  31  as  editorial  chairman 
of  the  Gannett  Newspapers, 
giving  up  also  his  directorship 
of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  and  the 
editorship  of  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle. 


L.  R.  Blanchard 


practicing  my  profession  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  great  changr. 
During  that  time  much  history 
has  been  written  and  I  haw  ‘ 
had  my  share  in  recording  that  ^ 
history  as  it  happened.  But  1 
have  been  especially  interested 
in  the  way  newspapers  have 
changed  during  those  sam« 
years. 

“We  have  fewer  newspapers 
now,  but  they  are  better  news¬ 
papers.  They  are  fairer  in  the 
handling  of  political  news. 
While  they  support  various 
parties  and  projects,  their  news 
columns  are,  as  a  rule,  free  of 
opinion.  They  are  better  illus¬ 
trated.  They  are  better  printed. 
Those  that  remain  are  stronger 
financially  and  therefore  more 
independent. 

“Newspapers  have  new  tech¬ 
niques  in  news  handling.  Where 
they  once  printed  numbers  of 
straight-faced  bulletins,  they 
now  try  to  make  the  news  un- 
(Continued  on  page  72) 


A  former  managing  editor  of 
the  Rochester  Journal,  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  and 
the  Rochester  Times-Union,  he 
is  67.  He  and  Mrs.  Blanchard 
plan  to  live  on  the  West  Coast 
during  his  retirement.  Their 
son,  Robert,  is  assistant  political 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Mr.  Blanchard  has  been  a 
Rochester  newspaper  executive 
since  1929,  when  the  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization  moved  him  to  the 
city  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Journal.  He  had  spent  the  pre¬ 
ceding  eight  years  as  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Syracuse  Journal. 

He  has  been  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  president  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  and  onetime  officer  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors.  He  worked  closely  with 
Frank  Gannett  from  1941  to 
1947  while  serving  as  director 
of  the  News  and  Editorial  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Gannett  Group.  He 
became  general  executive  editor 
of  the  Group  in  1947. 

In  an  interview  this  week, 
Mr.  Blanchard  said: 

“I  have  been  fortunate  in 


•Short  SaheA 

Headlines: 

Men  Barely  Edge  Women  in 
Fullerton.  —  Los  AngrUs 
(Calif.)  Times. 


Black  Widow  Bites  Torring- 
ton  Child.  —  Rawlins  (W/o.) 
Daily  Times. 

• 

Hubby  May  Visit  Dog.  — 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times. 

• 

Church  Group  Plans  to 
Sponsor  Family  of  Displayed 
Persons. — Adrian  (Mich.)  Daily 
Telegram. 

• 

House  Smashes  Into  Parked 
Car.  —  Dallas  (Tex.)  .Morning 
News. 

• 

Chest  Supported  Girl  Scouts 
Vital  in  Building  Community.— 
Aiken  (S.C.)  Standard  &  Re- 
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The  U.  P.  “Extras”  department, 
headed  by  veteran  international  corre¬ 
spondent  Jack  Fox,  digs  for  hand-hewn 
copy  that  is 

1.  eye-catching 

2.  readable 

3.  news-worthy 

This  enterprising  story  by  Patricia 
Wiggins,  printed  here  in  The  Boston 
Traveler,  is  typical  of  the  reporting 
and  writing  of  this  U.  P.  department. 


United  Press 


THE  3  - PttI  •  1  SERVICE 


•  world  coverage 
•  regional  news 
•  BIG  BY-LINE  FEATURES 


UNITED  PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS  •  220  EAST  42no  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 
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HELP  YOUR  READERS  PLAN 
FOR  RETIREMENT  WITH. .  . . 


AN  IMPORTANT  NEW,  WEEKLY 
COLUMN  FROM  JSSTJES^A, 


by  Beulah  Stowe 

Veteran  newspaperwoman.  Extensive 
study  and  research  on  retirement  and 
geriatrics.  She  draws  on  probably  the 
greatest  reservoir  of  retirement  cose 
histories  yet  compiled. 


ERE  is  professional  and  practical  counsel  for  your 
readers  on  today's  growing  problem  of  retirement.  HAPPY 
TIMES  is  a  weekly  column  that  approaches  the  subject 
on  human  terms  for  all  your  readers  .  .  .  another  top 
feature  added  to  the  NEA  Full  Service  at  no  extra  cost. 


I^au  (^rwin  ^  C^oit 


f)  ★  ★  i 
umn 


Incorrect  Corrections 

Corrections  can  come  out  of  type  in  such  tricky  way.s  in  om 
cranky  craft  that  it’s  sometimes  downright  canny  just  to  over  ^ 
look  ’em  and  go  on  making  newer,  bigger  and  fresher  mistake 
instead  of  trying  to  make  right  the  wrongs  of  yesterday.  Thr 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  thus  “corrected”  the  erroneous  report  ol 
a  woman’s  death  (of  course  such  obituarial  exaggerations  do 
have  to  be  set  straight) :  “She  did  not  died  in  St.  Mary’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  but  is  in  good  condition  there  due  to  illness.”  And  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  carried  a  story  under  ambiguous  head: 
"Only  2  L’s  in  ‘College’  Campus  Head  Confir.”  The  little  storv, 
attempting  to  correct  spelling  of  “college”  with  three  L’s  on 
a  college  stationwagon,  spelled  it  both  “callege”  and  “colloge.” 
Why  not  substitute  ‘"higher  elemoosenary  institution”?  The 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Neivs  and  Observer  on  Oct.  2  carried  a  reader’s 
letter  correcting  a  news  story  and  the  head,  instead  of  using 
“Not,”  stated:  “Northwest-Hot  ‘Nit-Wits.’”  Incidentally,  the 
Hartford  (Wis.)  Times-Press  claims  that  “since  it  seems  to 
please  a  lot  of  people  to  be  able  to  find  and  point  out  mistakes, 
we  make  it  a  point  to  put  them  into  the  paper  purposely,  just 
to  contribute  to  the  contentment  of  this  chosen  group.”  Kditors 
of  Pensacola  (Fla.)  Journal  noted  Oct.  15  that  the  Page  1  date¬ 
line  read  Oct.  11.  The  “correction”  in  the  next  edition  came 
out  Oct.  16. 

Country  Printshop 

Hal  Borland,  author  of  a  really  great  boyhood  book,  “High.  • 
Wide  and  Lonesome”  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.)  and  of  those 
authentic  nature  essay-editorials  in  the  Sunday  New  York  Times. 
writes: 

"Thank.*  f«n-  tin-  tcar-«hc<‘t  of  your  column  (Oct.  6)  qiiotini 
inc  on  the  look  and  *mcll  of  a  small-lown  newspaper  office.  As 
you  well  know,  "Hiith,  Wide  and  Lonesome*  is  not  a  newspaper 
story,  hut  those  few  scenes  just  crept  in.  The  first  wrritinit  1  ever 
did  was  at  a  type  rase  in  my  dad's  office,  setting  local  items 
direct  since  I  was  a  re|M>rter  as  well  as  a  compositor.  That  was 
at  afte  15.  And  Uad  lost  all  patience  with  me  when  1  constantly 
iftnored  the  loKotypes  fur  ffl  and  ffi  and  fl  and  fi.  finally  hr 
haniled  me  a  piece  of  canned  copy  on  fly  screens,  and  by  thr 
time  I  had  set  half  a  column  of  that  I  knew  there  was  an  fl  and 
knew  where  its  box  was.  I  still  remember — right  up  there  to  thr 
right  of  the  center  bar  of  the  type  case,  in  one  of  those  small 
boxes,  with  the  fi  and  the  other  ‘logs'  in  the  same  row.  .And 
though  I  can't  say  (sffhand  where  the  ‘logs’  are  on  the  Linotypr 
keyboard,  my  fingers  would  know  if  I  sat  down  at  a  Mergenthairr. 

I  remember,  toss,  how  one  day  we  ran  out  of  ‘o’s*  in  a  short  font 
of  wmiden  |Mtster  type,  and  Dad  glued  a  piece  of  linoleum  on  a 
piece  of  wisoden  cut-base  and  whittled  out  the  neederl  ‘o’  with 
his  pocket  knife.  I'hey  were  ingenious,  those  printers  of  my  Dad’s  ! 
day.  Knew  how  to  make  their  own  tabbing  glue,  mix  ink,  even  I 
cast  new  rollers  for  the  job  press  in  a  pinch.  It  was  a  privilege 
to  know  them,  and  a  spwial  privilege  to  have  one  f€>r  a  father 
.  .  .  Thanks  for  helping  me  to  remember.”  1 

ISews  pa  pers  q  ii  e 

Lawrence  B.  .'^tolle,  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindicator  sport* 
editor,  was  one  of  the  most  popular  sports  writers  covering  the 
;  World  Series  because  he  carried  his  copy  of  the  “World  Series 
I  Record  Book”  and  there  was  alwavs  a  crowd  around  him  settling 
arguments  by  referring  to  it.  .And  while  the  Vindicator’s  church 
editor.  Glenn  Hartman,  was  on  vacation,  a  traveling  handyman 
rapped  on  the  door  and  asked:  “Is  there  anything  here  that 
isn’t  working?”  “Yes.”  replied  Mrs.  Hartman,  “my  husband, 
and  he’s  in  bed.”  .  .  .  Variety  reports  Norman  Nadel,  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Citizen  drama  critic,  is  practically  living  out  of  a  suit¬ 
case.  has  been  to  Europe  twice  since  July  and  often  to  New 
York — part  of  his  job  as  escort  for  Citizen  theater  tours. 
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ARE  YOU  BUYING  THE 


NEW  YORK  MARKET  ON  THE 
BASIS  OF  ANTIQUATED 
INFORMATION  OR  FIGURES? 


The  estimated  net  effective  buying  income  of  Long  Island*  and  Staten  Island 
soared  to  over  7  billion  dollars  in  1955  an  increase  of  80%  since  1947. 

Compare  this  with  the  6*4  decrease  for  Manhattan,  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx, 
during  the  same  period. 

Retail  sales  too,  show  an  estimated  increase  of  120%  since  1947  against  a 
32*4  increase  for  the  other  three  counties  comprising  New  York  City. 

Almost  one-half  of  all  passenger  cars  sold  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  area 
are  now  bought  by  families  living  on  Long  Island*  and  Staten  Island. 

Circulation-wise  on  Long  Island*  1955  vs.  1954  ALL  7  New  York  City  newspapers 
COMBINED  increased  only  837  while  the  Long  Island  Daily  Press  and  the 
Long  Island  Star-Journal  showed  a  gain  of  over  30  times  this  figure, 

28,395  gain  to  be  exact.  Yes!  the  New  York  Market  Area  bears  re-evaluating. 

Let  us  tell  you  more! 


‘Oueeni-Nostau-Suffolk  Counties 


National  Advertising  Office 

NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

Long  Island  City  1,  New  York 


ABC  Publishers  Statements^  1  si  Quarter  1956 


island 


pWie's>NTtckif 

in  hteSi 


^LoNG  Island  St^Jo^nal 

WAR  BUILDUP 


editorial 

Is  Strike  Inevitable? 

¥N  spite  of  the  bombast  from  Guild  officers  about  present  contract 

negotiations  with  New  York  City  newspapers;  in  spite  of  the  heat 
they  have  generated  in  order  to  glorify  themselves  and  insure  their 
own  re-election;  in  spite  of  their  repeated  assertions  that  Guild 
members  “are  prepared  to  strike  at  the  drop  of  a  hat”  and  that  a 
strike  is  “inevitable;”  we  cannot  believe  that  the  average  New  York 
Guildsman  wants  to  strike  if  contracts  should  not  be  rewritten  by 
Oct.  31,  or  that  he  can  justify  in  his  own  conscience  the  apparent 
reasons  for  striking. 

The  assertion  is  made  that  the  strike  votes  at  several  of  the 
New  York  dailies  have  been  “unanimous.”  Investigation  reveals 
only  about  a  third  of  the  eligible  Guild  members  have  been  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  those  meetings  and  voted.  In  one  instance  it  was  about 
25%.  Are  the  rest  of  the  Guild  members  in  New  York  going  to  be 
led  around  by  the  nose  bv  the  small  minority  who  have  swallowed 
the  propaganda  of  their  officers? 

Demands  of  the  N.  Y.  Guild,  for  which  its  members  are  theo¬ 
retically  prepared  to  strike,  include  a  20%  package  for  pensions  and 
wage  increases,  a  5-day  30-hour  week,  health  and  welfare  programs, 
additional  vacation  and  holiday  leaves.  Does  any  Guildsman  hon- 
e.stly  believe  that  such  demands  are  fair  and  reasonable,  that  he  is 
justified  in  striking  for  them?  We  don’t  think  so.  And  vet,  Guild 
officials  are  reluctant  to  modify  those  proposals. 

What  can  the  Guild  and  its  members  hope  to  accomplish  by  a 
strike  just  before  Election  Day?  Absolutely  nothing  except  injurv 
to  the  newspaper  and  all  parties  involved.  Termination  always 
comes  through  compromise  and  the  terms  are  usually  the  same  as 
those  that  could  have  been  agreed  upon  before  the  strike. 

Responsible  Guildsmen  in  New  York— especially  those  two-thirds 
of  the  membership  who  have  not  interested  themselves  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  so  far— owe  it  to  themslves,  their  union  and  their  fellow 
workers  now  to  take  an  active  part  to  pre\’ent  a  costly,  wasteful 
and  foolish  resort  to  force. 

Requirement  of  90%  Paid 

TT  seems  particularly  appropriate  that  the  newspaper  divisior\  of 
-*•  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  should  recommend  a  tightening 
of  standards  at  a  time  when  bureau  members  are  observing  “ABC 
Month”  the  theme  of  which  is:  “ABC— Measure  of  Service  and  Mark 
of  Integrity.” 

Adoption  of  the  newspaper  division  proposal,  requiring  that  90% 
of  a  member’s  total  distribution  must  be  paid,  would  result  in  the 
ABC  symbol  more  accurately  portraying  what  it  has  been  sup|X)sed 
to  represent:  audited  net  paid  circulation. 

A  change  in  the  rules  would  affect  very  few  newspapers  as  most 
of  them  have  little  if  any  free  distribution.  (Present  rules  permit 
provisional  membership  with  50%  paid  circulation  which  must  be 
raised  to  70%  in  three  years  for  full  standing.  The  change  would 
require  an  increase  of  90%  in  three  years. )  Its  main  effect  would  be 
felt  in  the  business  paper  field  and  it  would  put  an  end  to  the 
controversy  over  whether  ABC  should  detail  the  distribution  of 
unpaid  copies. 

EorroR  &  Publisher,  being  one  of  the  charter  members  of  ABC, 
has  always  believed  firmly  that  it  was  and  is  a  “measure  of  service 
and  marie  of  integrity.”  We  have  opposed  any  change  that  would 
encroach  on  its  standards  and  for  that  reason  have  felt  that  ABC 
should  avoid  getting  into  the  field  of  unpaid  or  controlled  circulation. 
A  requirement  of  90%  paid  circulation  will  insure  that  this  cannot 
happen. 


There  i»  no  fear  in  love;  but  perfect 
love  casteth  out  fear.  — 1  John,  IV ;  ]J, 

Editor  &  Publisher 

The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  , 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalifl  ' 
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letters 


ALL  INFORMATION 


To  THE  Editor:  The  article  by  Herbert 
Brucker  (Oct.  20,  page  16)  is  a  master¬ 
piece.  We  are  particularly  interested  in 
the  fact  that,  Mr.  Brucker  took  specific  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  local  situation.  He  refers  to 
“first  selectman”  as  a  local  example  .  .  . 
when  he  talks  about  the  right  to  have  in¬ 
formation. 


Freedom  of  information  as  Mr.  Brucker 
defines  it  does  not  mean  the  defensive  is¬ 
suance  of  apologetic,  dodging  bulletins  se¬ 
lected  by  officialdom  as  suitable  for  diges¬ 
tion  for  the  common  people,  but  ALL  IN¬ 
FORMATION. 


Officials  do  not  sufficiently  realize  that 
they  have  a  duty  to  make  public  affirma¬ 
tively,  aggressively,  openly,  all  varieties  of 
governmental  information  that  the  people 
are  entitled  to  have.  We  are  interested  in 
budgets,  our  specialty.  We  find  that  officials 
do  not  satisfactorily  and  willingly  reveal 
information  that  will  help  citizens  evaluate 
their  municipal  budget. 

We  hope  that  the  newspapermen  will 
continue  to  fight  and  fight  hard  on  this 
vital  issue. 


John  M.  Leavens 

Executive  Director, 

Citizens  Budget  Commission, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


TRADITIONS  PROJECT 


To  THE  Editor:  It  occurred  to  me  that 
you  would  be  interested  in  a  new  project 
just  launched  by  the  Fund.  The  American 
Traditions  Project  is  collecting  true  stories 
about  groups  or  individuals  who  successfully 
stood  up  for  the  rights  to  think  and  read 
freely  and  to  follow  the  dictates  of  con¬ 
science,  or  who  applied  the  Bill  of  Rights 
to  difficult  situations  in  the  face  of  con¬ 
siderations  of  expediency.  Prizes  totalling 
$10,000  are  being  offered  for  letters  de¬ 
scribing  these  actual  events. 


Examples  of  types  of  stories  sought  are: 
the  work  of  a  reporter,  a  lawyer,  an  editor, 
or  a  judge  who  saw  to  it  that  a  man 
charged  with  a  crime,  and  subjected  to 
public  pressure  or  prejudice,  got  a  fair 
chance  and  a  fair  trial;  the  action  of  a 
minister,  a  priest,  a  rabbi,  who  came  to 
the  defense  of  someone  of  another  faith  in 
a  community  where  bigotry  was  increasing; 
the  action  of  someone  who  prevented  Com¬ 
munists  from  taking  over  an  organization 
by  un-American  tactics  and  techniques. 
VVe  want  stories  of  this  kind— stories  which 
show  the  American  tradition  in  action. 


Frank  K.  Kelly 


Vicepresident, 

Fund  for  the  Republic, 
60  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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IN  RED  CHINA 

To  THE  Editor:  In  your  October  6  issue, 
page  103,  is  a  report  of  a  speech  by  Kings¬ 
bury  Smith  urging  that  the  Unitra  States 
lift  its  ban  on  correspondents  entering  Com¬ 
munist  China. 

It  may  be  of  interest  that  the  VancottveT 
Sun  has  just  succeeded  in  getting  into  Com¬ 
munist  China  its  widely  read  columnist, 
Elmore  Philpott.  Mr.  Philpott’s  articles  are 
now  appearing  in  the  Sun.  He  is  the  first 
Canadian  correspondent  to  get  into  Com¬ 
munist  China. 

Kenneth  Drury 

.4ssistant  to  publisher, 

Vancouver  ( B.C. )  Sun. 

(Mr.  Philpott,  who  writes  a  column  in 
the  Sun,  is  a  lecturer  and  Member  of 
Parliament.— ED. ) 

EPITAPHS 

To  THE  Editor:  I  am  planning  a  series 
of  grim  but  sympathetic  light  verse  epitaphs 
for  members  of  the  fourth  estate. 

I  hope  they  do  not  bring  me  cold  com¬ 
fort;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  am  con¬ 
signed  to  the  hell-box. 

Jacob  C.  Solovat 
Fort  Hamilton  High  School, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

(Here  are  some  samples.— ED.) 

Photographer 

In  the  darkroom  now  you  live. 
Nature’s  clouded  negative. 

It’s  a  tidy,  snug  enclosure. 

With  no  danger  of  exposure. 

In  your  horizontal  locus. 

Everything  is  out  of  focus. 

As  you  slumber,  you  will  be 
Blurred  into  eternity. 

Publisher 

Here  you  lie,  in  ei^h  interred. 

Free  from  every  printed  word. 

Meetings  of  the  board  must  be 
More  remote  than  memory. 

Tongue  that  once  was  so  effective, 
Cannot  issue  a  directive. 

Here  exists  the  true  abatement 
Of  the  red  financial  statement. 

Every  figure  has  its  sequel: 

Loss  and  profit  now  are  equal. 

Finally,  you  meet  the  press 
Of  the  heavy  earth’s  caress. 
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Men 
of  Note 


Somebody  has  ht^ured  out  that  music  in  the  U.  S.  pulls  more  paid  admissions 
than  major  league  baseball.  Considering  the  eagerness  with  which  people 
everywhere  read  the  music  news  in  The  New  York  Times,  it’s  not  surprising. 

But  then,  the  way  music  is  reported  in  The  Times  is  bound  to  make  readers 
of  listeners,  and  vice  versa.  Times  music  reporters  consider  music  the 
liveliest  of  the  lively  arts.  They  report  it  accordingly.  Music  Critic  Howard 
Taubman  has  hit  the  front  page  with  exclusive  music  stories  as  often  as 
three  times  in  a  week. 

You  see  Taubman  and  the  rest  of  The  Times  music  staff  below  in  a  rare 
moment  of  repose.  Reviewing  more  than  1,000  concerts,  recitals  and  operas 
in  a  year— and  several  times  that  many  recordings  (Beethoven  to  bebop)- 
keeps  them  restless  as  a  trill. 

Howard  Taubman  has  been  reporting  music  and  musicians  for  Times 
readers  since  1930.  He  has  written  and  edited  several  books  about  music 
and  opera.  Some  years  ago,  covering  musical  events  in  England,  he  displayed 
his  reportorial  versatility  by  covering  also  the  running  of  the  English  Derby. 

Music  Editor  Ross  Parmenter  covered  police,  labor  and  the  New  York 
waterfront  before  he  started  reporting  music  for  Times  readers  in  1940. 
Harold  C.  Schonberg  was  a  music  critic  for  the  New  York  Sun  before  he 
joined  The  Times  in  1950.  John  Briggs  was  a  music  critic  for  the  New  York 
Post  and  editor  of  Etude  before  he  came  to  The  Times  in  1952.  Edward 
Downes  came  to  The  Times  last  year  after  20  years  of  teaching  music  and 
writing  about  it. 

Whatever  the  score,  in  music  as  in  all  things  else  that  fill  and  make  our  lives, 
you  can  depend  on  Times  reporters,  editors  and  correspondents  all  over 
the  world  to  keep  you  interestingly  informed.  They  work  together  as 
smoothly  as  an  orchestra,  producing  each  day  a  newspaper  that  is  lively 
and  alive  and  a  delight  to  read.  They  put  more  into  The  Times.  Readers  get 
more  out  of  The  Times.  So  do  advertisers. 


JJeto  jJork  Sinter 
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the  spot  news  paper  of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  fields 


ANA  Launches  Objective 
Study  of  Agency  Payment 


Prof.  Albert  Frey  to  Evaluate 
Ad  Agency’s  Many  Functions 


“Individual  advertiser  needs 
must  first  be  established  before 
value  and  price  can  be  as¬ 
sessed,”  he  asserteil. 

No  Single  System 
In  his  report  to  ANA  niem- 


agencies 


MAN  OF  AUTHORITY — Georg*  E.  Mosely,  left,  of  Seegrem  Distillers 
receives  the  gavel  as  new  chairman  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  in  Chicago.  Presenting  it  to  him  is  Edwin  W.  Ebel  of 
General  Foods.  Looking  on  is  Paul  B.  West,  re-elected  president. 


Chicago 

The  Association  ot  National  Advertisers  has  selected 
Albert  Frey,  professor  of  marketing  at  Dartmouth  College,  McLaughlin  first 

.ake  an  obiective  study  of  the  functions  of  a  moden, 
advertising  agency  as  a  basic  approach  to  the  problem  of 
agency  compensation. 

Announcement  of  the  study 
was  made  at  the  closing  session 
of  the  47th  annual  ANA  con¬ 
vention  here  this  week.  More 
than  600  members  and  guests 
attended.  An  estimated  $40,000 
will  be  spent  by  ANA  for  this 
study,  with  a  preliminary  report 
expected  at  the  Spring  meeting, 
and  the  final  report  by  next 
Fall. 

Seek  Agency  Functions 
It  was  emphasized  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Frey  study  is 
to  define  the  many  functions  of 
the  modem  advertising  agency- 
in  today’s  marketing  process. 

Compensation  is  only  one  factor 
of  the  study. 

“With  this  kind  of  informa¬ 
tion  available  about  the  modem 
advertising  agency,”  said  John 
B.  McLaughlin,  chairman  of  the 
ana’s  special  committee  and 
director  of  sales  and  advertis¬ 
ing,  Kraft  Foods  Co.,  “we  then 
will  have  provided  the  back¬ 
ground,  the  alternative  ways 
and  means,  the  information, 
which  will  serve  as  a  practical 
guide  to  help  advertisers  solve 
the  problem  with  their  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  of  establishing 
the  most  productive  relationship 
possible,  based  on  a  sound,  busi¬ 
nesslike  financial  arrangement 
that  is  equitable  to  both.” 

.4n  Individual  Matter 
There  was  considerable  “back¬ 
grounding”  of  the  problem 
which  has  arisen  since  the  anti¬ 
trust  consent  decrees  involving 
advertising  agencies  and  pub¬ 
lishers  relative  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  15%  agency  commission 
paid  by  media. 


Edwin  W.  Ebel,  General  Foods 
Corp.,  retiring  ANA  chairman, 
warned  that  under  the  decrees, 
“joint  action  is  no  solution.” 
Each  individual  advertiser,  he 
•said,  will  have  to  solve  this 
matter  by  himself.  He  sug¬ 
gested,  however,  that  “to  in¬ 
telligently  discuss  compensation, 
we  must  first  equip  ourselves 
with  an  intelligent  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  this  compensation 
is  for.” 

Both  Mr.  Ebel  and  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Laughlin  deplored  the  label, 
“The  Battle  of  the  15%, ”  as 
termed  by  Fortune  magazine, 
.stating  they  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  have  had  it  called 
something  like  “A  Calm  Re-ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  15%.”  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Laughlin  admitted  the  15%  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  outmoded,  but  he 
said  the  change  in  compensa¬ 
tion  methods  would  be  evolu¬ 
tionary,  rather  than  revolution¬ 
ary. 


.should  be  paid  by  their  clients. 
He  said  there  are  two  very  good 
reasons  why  the  committee 
reached  this  conclusion: 

“First:  Even  if  we  did  dis¬ 
cover  someone  who  had  an  ab¬ 
solutely  perfect  yardstick  for 
measuring  the  value  of  agency 
services  and  how  clients  shouhl 
pay  them  .  .  .  we  as  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  should  not 
present,  recommend,  or  urge 
advertisers  to  use  any  single 
system  or  method.  If  we  did, 
we  might  find  ourselves  in  the 
same  boat  as  the  Four  A’s 
(American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies)  and  the 
publications,  possibly  facing  an 
anti-trust  suit,  and  that  is  rea¬ 
son  enough  for  not  doing  it. 

“Second:  Your  committee  ha" 
concluded  that  no  single  system 
or  single  method  of  compensa¬ 
tion  can  be  practical,  sound  or 
productive  under  today’s  condi¬ 


tions  .  .  .  that  no  single  system 
can  possibly  meet  the  varying 
needs  of  all  advertisers  and  all 
agencies.  And  this  conclusion  in 
itself  says  that  while  the  com¬ 
mission  system  may  be  useful 
it  has  been  increasingly  inade¬ 
quate  as  a  universal  measure.” 

Traces  Early  Beginnings 

He  outlined  the  problem  faced 
by  the  committee,  explaining 
that  historically,  the  pay  that 
agencies  receive  has  been  de¬ 
termined  not  by  their  clients, 
but  by  the  media  in  which  the 
agencies  place  their  client’s  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“The  amount  of  this  payment 
has  I  een  settled  as  a  15%  com¬ 
mission  to  the  agencies  on  the 
cost  of  space  or  time,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “As  agency  services 
have  expanded  through  the 
years,  it  has  become  general 
practice  to  apply  this  same  15% 
of  the  cost  of  other  services,  as 
a  basis  of  compensation.” 

He  added  the  committee  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  ad¬ 
vertising  “is  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  animal  than  it  was  25  years 
ago  when  the  Young  report  de¬ 
fended  the  15%  agency  com¬ 
mission  system.” 

Mr.  Mcl>aughlin  .said  that 
agency  compensation  is  only  a 
part  of  the  entire  advertising¬ 
marketing  service,  with  top 
management  demanding  better 
management  of  the  advertising 
function  and  more  concrete  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  (management) 
are  receiving  full  productivity 
from  their  advertising  invest¬ 
ment. 

Professor  Frey  of  the  Tuck 
School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  at  Dartmouth  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  modern  advertis¬ 
ing  practices,  having  done  mar¬ 
keting  research  work  for  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  and  agencies, 
the  committee  explained.  He  is 
the  author  of  the  book,  “How 
Much  to  Spend  for  .Advertising.” 

Defines  Scope 
Of  Ad  Agency 

The  number  and  depth  of  a 
mo<lem  advertising  agency’s 
.services  go  far  beyond  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  agency  of  the  past, 
.Marion  Harper  Jr.,  president  of 
.McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  told 
ANA. 

Pointing  out  that  it  is  the 
advertiser  who  has  the  option 
(Continued  on  paffo  Tl) 
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Newsprint  Price  Hike 
Talk  Shocking — Dwight 

Boston 

Report  of  a  jump  in  newsprint  price  of  $6-$10  a  ton  on 
the  West  Coast  was  received  by  William  Dwight,  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  just  be¬ 
fore  he  spoke  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  here  Oct.  23. 

He  said  the  rejx)rt,  from  a  reliable  source,  is  a  “shocking 
piece  of  news,”  and  “we  feel  it  is  not  justified,  if  true.’^ 
The  report  came,  he  said  from  a  publisher,  who  had  been 
notified  by  the  mill. 


Soporific  Talk 

“All  this  talk  about  newsprint 
running  out  of  our  ears  is  sop¬ 
orific — it  is  just  plain  bunk,” 
said  Mr.  Dwight,  who  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Transcript-Telegram  and  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Greenfield 
(Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette.  “The 
newsprint  situation  has  been 
temporarily  eased  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  but  too  many  of  us  are 
sitting  back  and  relaxing.  We 
have  no  right  to  feel  we  can 
relax  and  take  it  easy.  The 
world  outside  of  the  U.  S.  is 
starved  for  newsprint  and  for 
dollars — the  dollars  are  the  rea¬ 
son  they  are  not  getting  the 
newsprint.  But  in  time,  they 
will  get  the  dollars  and  the 


down  to  11.3  and  the  advertising 
agencies  are  screaming. 

“Ad  agencies  don’t  want  to 
make  two  or  three  sets  of  plates. 
They  are  preparing  plates  for 
11  and  they  don’t  like  the  float 
of  white  space.  With  reason  to 
fear  another  newsprint  short¬ 
age,  we  will  be  down  to  11. 
When  you  get  down  to  11,  there 
is  too  much  float.  Those  in  non¬ 
major  markets  are  faced  with 
a  problem.  It  is  an  extra  ob¬ 
stacle  to  overcome.” 

He  pointed  out  that  newspa¬ 
per  operations  here  have  suf¬ 
fered  losses  in  executive  man¬ 
power,  and  said  the  important 
thing  is:  “What  are  we  doing 
to  attract  young  executives?” 

Connecticut  Flan 


Paltrowitz,  Danbury  Newa- 
Timea.  A  booklet,  “Growth 
Where  Growth  Counts,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  a  Story  of  Progress,”  has 
been  mailed  out  to  agencies. 

“Operation  Step  -Up,”  the 
NAEA  industry-wide  campaign 
to  increase  the  sale  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  was  detailed 
by  John  P.  S.  Doherty,  Law¬ 
rence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune. 
He  reported  that  22  newspapers 
in  New  England  have  enrolled 
as  sponsors. 

A  panel  on  special  pages  was 
conducted  by  Frank  Twiss, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram- 
Gazette;  Gerry  Kilbride,  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Prese-Herald  and 
Express;  Charles  Jwanicki, 
Meriden  (Conn.)  Journal  Rec¬ 
ord;  and  John  P.  S.  Doherty, 
Lawrence  Eagle  -  Tribune.  It 
brought  out  that  color  special 
pages  are  increasing  and  special 
pages  are  found  to  be  worth  the 
extra  work  in  getting  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue. 

City  reports  and  centennials 
are  themes  for  special  pages, 
it  was  brought  out. 

Officers  Chosen 

Officers  of  NENAEA  were 
elected  as  follows:  President, 
Charles  Davis,  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin;  vice- 
president,  Charles  Iwanicki, 
Meriden  (Conn.)  Journal  Rec¬ 
ord;  secretary,  Jack  C.  Ra- 


Price  Increase 
Hinted  in  Talks 

San  Francisco 

Representatives  of  a  major 
newsprint  supply  source  have 
indicated  plans  for  a  price  in- 
crease  in  conversations  with 
West  Coast  publishers,  Editoi 
&  PUBUSHER  is  advised.  , 

Talks  of  |5  a  ton  boost  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  1  have  entered  con¬ 
versations  with  publishers  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  in 
California. 

“I  was  told  there  might  be  a 
boost  in  the  newsprint  price  by 
Jan.  1,”  W.  E.  Blethen,  pub-  i 
Usher  of  the  Seattle  Times, 
said. 

Anson  Brooks,  president  of 
Powell  River  Sales  Co.,  said  to 
his  knowledge  Powell  has  no 
intention  of  announcing  a  price 
increase.  He  said  he  had 
talked  with  Mr.  Blethen  about 
costs. 

“I  only  repeated  some  of  the 
things  Joseph  Foley  (president 
of  Powell  River  Co.)  said  last 
June  and  suggested  the  Times 
publisher  should  draw  his  own 
conclusions,”  Mr.  Brooks  said. 

“There  has  been  no  official 
word  of  any  price  increase  and 
I  sincerely  hope  there  will  not 
be  any,”  said  J.  D.  Funk,  Santa 
Monica  Outlook,  chairman  of 
the  newsprint  committee  of  the 


newsprint. 

“I  think  we  must  concern  our¬ 
selves  and  never  relax  on  the 
newsprint  situation,”  he  con¬ 
tinued. 

There  must  be  a  major  in¬ 
crease  in  newsprint  production 
by,  and  after,  1960  to  meet  all 
the  demands,  Mr.  Dwight  said. 
Publishers  are  too  inclined  to 
relax  the  moment  their  own 
newsprint  supply  seems  to  be  in 
balance,  he  remarked. 

“We,  in  New  England,  are 
fortunate  in  our  situation  geo¬ 
graphically,  as  manufacturers 
are  interested  in  selling  where 
they  get  the  highest  mill  net,” 
he  added.  “If  there  is  extra 
newsprint  around,  we  in  New 
England  should  get  it. 

“This  is  no  time  to  be  .satisfied 
with  the  market  supply  situa¬ 
tion  even  though  we,  in  New 
England,  seem  to  be  getting  the 
paper  we  want.” 

Touching  on  column  widths, 
Mr.  Dwight  reported  a  trend  of 
narrowing,  which,  he  said,  is 
causing  a  situation  among  ad- 
veitising  agencies  who  do  not 
like  too  much  copy  floating.  “Up 
to  1961,”  he  said,  “column  width 
was  standard  12  picas.  Then 
the  4  A’s  and  ANPA  set  11.6 
as  standard.  Now,  the  standard 
is  11.3.  Thirty  newspapers  are 


William  Mill,  New  Britain, 
(Conn.)  Herald,  described  how 
a  group  of  25  newspapers  have 
cooperated  to  sell  the  state  as 
a  market  place.  The  Advertising 
Committee,  with  Mr.  Mill  as 
chairman,  comprises:  John 
Coughlin,  Hartford  Courant; 
Jack  Callahan,  Hartford  Times; 
John  Hine,  New  Haven  Regis¬ 
ter;  Frank  Buckley,  Waterbury 
Record- American;  and  Leroy 


biner,  Berkshire  Eagle,  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass. 

More  than  250  New  England 
newspaper  publishers,  advertis¬ 
ing  executives  and  their  guests 
were  present  at  the  I9th  an¬ 
nual  dinner  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Newspapers  Advertising 
Bureau,  Oct.  18.  The  guest 
speaker  was  Richard  Preston, 
Commissioner  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Commerce. 


California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

Comment  along  the  Coast  in¬ 
cluded  such  remarks  as:  “I 
wouldn’t  bet  there  won’t  be  a 
raise.” 

Norman  Chandler,  president 
of  Los  Angeles  Times-Mirror 
Co.,  said  he  had  not  been  ad¬ 
vised  of  any  price  increase  but 
observed  that  he  had  an  up¬ 
coming  appointment  with  a 
Powell  River  official. 


Sept.  Linage 


Down;  Auto  Off 


HEAD  TABLE  GUESTS  at  th«  I9tb  annual  dinner  of  the  New  England 
Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau  pose  before  eating:  Left  to  right, 
front — Richard  C.  Steele,  Worcester,  president  of  the  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Association;  Anthony  G.  Glavin,  bureau  director; 
Richard  Preston,  Massachusetts  Commerce  commissioner;  rear — Wil¬ 
liam  Dwight,  Holyoke,  president  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association;  E.  Craig  Greiner,  of  N.W.  Ayer  &  Son;  and 
Robert  W.  Mitchell,  publisher,  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald,  winner  of  the 
1956  Ayer  Cup  for  typographical  excellence. 


An  abrupt  reversal  in  auto¬ 
motive  linage  sent  September 
total  advertising  below  par  in 
the  52-city  measurement  of  Me¬ 
dia  Records. 

Automotive  dropped  six  mil¬ 
lion  lines  from  the  September 
1955  level  to  a  62.4%  but  still 
it  rated  92.3%  of  the  1955  total 
for  the  year-to-date. 

September’s  total,  helped  con¬ 
siderably  by  a  10%  increase  in 
General,  stood  at  99.1%  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1955  and  the  year-to- 
date  figure  was  3.7%  better 
than  that  for  last  year. 

City-by-city  figures  will  be 
published  in  the  Nov.  3  edition 
of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Tribune  Co.  Buys  Chicago 
American  from  Hearst 


To  Operate  as  Separate  Unit 
In  Evening  and  Sunday  Field 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

CHiCAon 

Purchase  of  the  Chicago  American  (evening  and  Sun¬ 
day)  by  the  Tribune  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
from  Hearst  Newspapers  was  announced  here  Oct.  20. 

The  sale  includes  all  the  physical  assets  of  the  American 
publishing  plant,  except  the  real  estate.  Terms  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  were  not  disclosed  by  Tribune  executives.  However, 
it  was  reliably  reported  that  the  consideration  was  less  than 
the  reported  figures  of  lietween  $11  and  $13  million.” 


The  American  has  operated 
at  a  loss.  For  the  first  nine 
months  this  year  the  paper 
carried  10,944,339  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  according  to  Media 
Records,  Inc.,  a  decline  of  436,- 
305  lines  for  the  same  period  a 
year  ago. 

First  word  of  the  sale  of  the 
.American  to  the  Tribune  was 
made  to  American  employes  on 
Saturday  afternoon  by  the  post¬ 
ing  of  bulletin  board  announce¬ 
ments  in  various  departments. 
The  bulletin  read: 


List  Is  Publisher 

An  announcement  to  Ameri¬ 
can  employes  assured  them  the 
paper  “will  continue  its  full  op¬ 
eration  under  its  present  man¬ 
agement  and  will  function  as 
a  separate  unit  under  the  new 
ownership.” 

Under  the  Tribune  Company 
ownership,  both  the  Chicago 
American  and  Chicago  Sunday 
American  will  continue  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  present  building  on 
West  Madison  Street.  Stuart 
List,  publisher  of  the  American 
and  a  former  Hearst  executive 
for  36  years,  will  continue  as 
publisher  with  the  present 
staff. 

Announcement  of  the  trans¬ 
action  was  made  simultaneously 
by  Chesser  M.  Campbell,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tribune  Co.,  and  by 
H.  G.  Kern,  general  manager  of 
the  Hearst  Newspapers.  The 
sale  takes  Hearst  Newspapers 
out  of  Chicago  for  the  first  time 
in  66  years.  The  American  was 
established  by  the  late  William 
Randolph  Hearst  on  July  4, 
1900.  For  the  six  months  end¬ 
ing  March  31,  1956,  the  Ameri¬ 
can’s  average  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  was  524,823  for  five  days 
and  462,094  on  Saturday,  and 
706,407  on  Sunday. 

Separate  Operation 

Mr.  Campbell  said  the  Amer¬ 
ican’s  operation  will  be  entirely 
separate  from  that  of  the  Trib- 
nne,  “the  same  as  if  it  (the 
American)  were  published  in 
another  city.  But  in  this  case, 
various  departments  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  American  and  Chicago 
Tribune  will  compete  directly 
with  one  another.” 

Mr.  Campbell  pointed  out  in 
his  public  announcement:  “The 
success  of  the  companies  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  which 
are  wholly  owned  or  controlled 


PARTNERS— Stuart  List  (left),  Chicago  American  publisher,  and 
Chesser  M.  Campbell,  president  of  the  tribune  Company,  discuss  con¬ 
tinuation  of  American,  acquired  from  Hearst  Newspapers  by  Tribune. 


by  the  Tribune  Company  has 
been  based  upon  the  policy  of 
independent  managements,  each 
responsible  for  its  own  individ¬ 
ual  operation.  In  other  words, 
each  company  stands  on  its  own 
feet,  and  the  executives  make 
their  own  decisions.” 

Operated  at  a  Loss 
Hearst  officials  in  New  York 
said  the  sale  of  the  American 
is  part  of  the  Hearst  Publishing 
Company’s  program  of  moderni¬ 
zation  and  expansion  of  its  15 
other  newspapers  in  11  major 
cities.  New  presses  and  other 
production  equipment  have  been 
installed  in  11  Hearst  papers, 
the  statement  said,  and  the  sale 
of  the  American  will  facilitate 
the  Hearst  modernization  pro¬ 
gram  in  Boston,  Baltimore,  San 
Francisco  and  New  York.  The 
Hearst  management  was  fur¬ 
ther  motivated  by  a  desire  to 
avoid  any  interruption  in  the 
publication  of  the  Chicago 
American,  it  was  stated. 


“You,  as  loyal  and  faithful 
employes  of  the  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can,  should  be  among  the  first 
to  know  that  the  American  is 
now  wholly  owned  by  the  Trib¬ 
une  Company.  A  public  an¬ 
nouncement  to  this  effect  is 
being  made  today. 

“You  will  want  to  know  also 
that  the  American  will  continue 
in  full  operation  under  its  pres¬ 
ent  management  and  will  func¬ 
tion  as  a  separate  unit  under 
the  new  ownership. 

“We  hope  sincerely  that  this 
alliance  will  lead  to  sustained 
progress  in  the  future  for  all 
concerned  and  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  will  continue  to  have  your 
loyal  and  faithful  support  and 
cooperation.” 

Remains  Intact 

In  a  separate  statement,  Mr. 
List  added: 

“Speaking  for  the  entire  staff 
of  the  Chicago  American,  as 
well  as  myself,  I  am  very  happy 
that  the  Tribune  Company  is 


editor 


&  publisher  for  October  27, 
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the  new  owner  of  this  property. 
We  would  like  to  make  it  per¬ 
fectly  clear  to  our  readers  that 
under  the  new  management  the 
Chicago  American  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  intact  and  we  will  not 
only  continue  to  publish  the  fea¬ 
tures  and  other  editorial  mate¬ 
rial  that  have  been  so  popular, 
but  will  give  our  readers  an  im¬ 
proved  newspaper  in  every  de¬ 
partment.” 

Franchises  purchased  by  the 
Tribune  in  the  transaction  with 
Hearst  Newspapers  include  all 
Hearst  features,  including  the 
Hearst  Comic  Weekly  —  Puck, 
and  the  Sunday  supplement 
magazine,  American  Weekly, 
which  is  distributed  with  the 
Sunday  American. 

HAS  Retained 

The  Tribune  announcement 
also  indicated  the  American  will 
continue  to  be  served  by  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  news  and 
picture  wires,  in  addition  to  the 
Associated  Press,  which  also 
serves  the  Tribune. 

Hearst  Advertising  Service 
has  been  retained  indefinitely 
to  represent  the  American  in 
the  national  advertising  field. 

In  New  York,  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  Jr.,  president  of 
Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions  and  editor-in-chief  of 
Hearst  Newspapers,  said: 

“It’s  with  deep  regret  that 
we  are  selling  our  interests  in 
Chicago  after  publishing  stead¬ 
ily  in  that  great  city  for  more 
than  56  years.  However,  I’m 
happy  we  have  made  certain 
that  the  American  will  continue 
publishing,  insuring  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  employment  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  loyal,  devoted  and 
talented  Hearst  employes.  In 
this  way  we  will  maintain  our 
link  with  the  city. 

“I  wish  the  Chicago  American 
long  life  and  great  .success  un¬ 
der  its  new  banner.  Our  feeling 
of  regret  at  leaving  Chicago  is 
tempered  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  American,  under  its  new 
leadership,  will  continue  to  play 
a  vital  and  constructive  role  in 
Chicago’s  progress.” 

Others  Interested 

It  is  understood  that  Hearst 
officials  had  discussions  with 
Chicago  Daily  Newe  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  executives,  as 
well  as  with  Tribune  officials, 
prior  to  the  sale  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  to  the  Tribune  Company. 
The  American  had  been  avail¬ 
able  for  purchase  for  some 
time. 

The  relative  strength  of  the 
four  Chicago  papers  is  reflected 
in  the  advertising  linage  placed 
in  each  newspaper  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1966: 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Gals  Are  Given  Credit 
For  Better  Writing 


Toledo,  Ohio 
(lal  reporters  and  editors  re¬ 
ceived  both  bouquets  and  brick- 
i)ats  from  their  male  colleagues 
vho  spoke  at  the  54th  annual 
convention  of  the  Ohio  News- 
])a])er  Women’s  Association  here 
this  week. 

Basil  (Stuffy)  Walters,  Chi- 
ray  o  Daily  News,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Knight  newspapers, 
said  women  in  journalism 
deserve  much  of  the  credit  for 
the  trend  away  from  “deadpan 
and  stenographic”  writing.  He 
credited  women  with  bringing 
a  more  personalized,  subjective 
style  to  news  writing. 

‘  Gradually,  it  has  dawned 
upon  us  that  this  greater  free¬ 
dom  in  writing  was  something 
to  be  imitated  by  us  men, 
rather  than  scorned,”  he  said. 

Can’t  Isolate  Them 
At  a  convention  seminar  on 
“No  Woman  Is  An  Island,” 
George  Benson,  editor  of  the 
Toledo  Times,  quipped,  “And 
woman  is  a  whole  archipelago. 
You  just  can’t  isolate  them.” 

Paul  A.  Schrader,  Toledo 
Blade  director  of  news,  re¬ 
called  World  War  II  days  when 
women  did  all  kinds  of  news¬ 
paper  assignments  and  “worked 
out  magnificently.” 

“1  can  see  no  reason  why 
there  should  be  any  differentia¬ 
tion  on  a  newspaper  staff  be¬ 
cause  of  sex,”  Mr.  Schrader 
said.  “The  important  thing  is 
what  do  you  know  and  are  jmu 
willing  to  work  like  the  devil 
to  exercise  it,”  he  said.  He 
advised  that  evei-y  woman  be 
given  a  tour  of  duty  on  the  city 
-side  before  entering  women’s 
department  work. 

Perry  Cragg,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Cleveland  News, 
admitted  he  couldn’t  get  steamed 
up  about  having  women  as  news 
photographers.  Among  their 
limitations,  he  lamented,  is  in¬ 
ability  to  follow  a  hot  tip  into 
“the  men’s  room  or  a  locker 
room  at  a  baseball  stadium.” 

Ernest  (Doc)  Sinnig,  jour¬ 
neyman  printer  from  the  Blade, 
made  some  caustic  remarks 
about  women  reporters  who 
“don’t  know  when  to  stop  writ¬ 
ing,”  and  women  editors  who 
take  too  much  time  on  every¬ 
thing  and  expect  the  composing 
room  to  perform  miracles  min¬ 
utes  before  presstime.  But,  he 
admitted,  gentlemen  of  the 
Fourth  Estate  sometimes  are 
guilty  of  these  things,  too. 


At  another  panel  on  “So  You 
\\  ant  to  be  a  Specialist,”  four 
ONWA  members  noted  for 
writing  in  special  fields  had 
these  tips  to  offer: 

Louise  Bruner,  art  editor, 
Toledo  Blade — “Keep  independ¬ 
ent  instead  of  becoming  a 
mouthpiece  for  the  field  you 
are  covering  .  .  .  Avoid  being 
technical  and  precious  .  .  .  Keep 
your  news  sense  sharp  .  .  . 
Don’t  write  for  the  specialists 
alone,  encourage  general  read¬ 
ership.” 

Helen  Allyn  MacDonald,  child 
care  editor,  (Cleveland  Press — 
“It  is  easier  to  make  a  special¬ 
ist  of  a  newspaper  woman 
than  to  make  a  newspaper¬ 
woman  of  a  specialist  ...  A 
specialist  is  a  middleman  be¬ 
tween  the  expert  and  the  reader 
.  .  .  Don’t  profess  to  know  all 
the  answers,  but  offer  to  find 
out.” 

Virginia  Cruikshank,  farm 
editor,  Delaware  Gazette  — 
“When  I  started  writing  farm 
news,  I  didn’t  now  why  they 
kept  roosters  and  bulls  on  the 
farms.  Now  I  know  neither  are 
necessary  because  of  artificial 
insemination.” 

Mary  Hirschfield,  Latin 
American  reporter,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer — Stressed  how  she 
strives  to  get  more  background, 
even  to  reading  poetry  of  the 
countries  she  writes  about. 

Ruth  France  Honored 

Formation  of  the  Ruth  Neely 
France  Scholarship  Fund  was 
announced  at  the  convention. 

William  Cook  France,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  said  he  is  establishing  a 
scholarship  trust  in  memory  of 
his  wife  who,  until  her  death 
last  Aug.  7,  was  dean  of  Ohio’s 
newspaper  women.  She  was  82, 
an  ONWA  member  since  1907 
and  its  former  president. 

Ruth  France  began  her  career 
early  in  this  century  on  the 
Cincinnati  Commercial  Trib¬ 
une.  Later  she  went  to  the 
Times-Star  and  finally  to  the 
Cincinnati  Post. 

Writing  Prizes 

Two  women  reporters  with 
stories  on  Russia  were  among 
the  prize-winners  in  the  ONWA 
news  writing  contest. 

Doris  O’Donnell,  Cleveland 
News,  won  a  first  place  with 
her  serie.s  on  Russia.  Helen 
Waterhouse,  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  who  also  toured  the 
USSR  last  Summer,  won  a 
third  prize  for  the  Russian 


series  and  a  first  place  in  the 
“triple  entry”  contest,  covering 
news,  feature  and  series. 

The  Toledo  Blade  led  19  other 
newspapers  with  two  first,  one 
second  and  one  third  place. 
There  were  285  entries  from  78 
contestants. 

First-place  winners  (newspa¬ 
pers  of  25,000  or  more)  were: 
News  story,  Virginia  Lee, 
Mansfield  News-Journal;  fea¬ 
ture,  Helen  Waterhouse,  Akron 
Beacon  Journal;  Interview, 
Mary  Jane  Spencer,  Toledo 
Blade. 

Winners  (newspapers  of  less 
than  25,000)  were:  News  story, 
Juel  Reed  Cover,  Port  Clinton 
Daily  News;  feature,  Alma 
Kaufman,  Wooster  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord;  Interview,  Barbara  Bol- 
mer  Kalfs,  ChilHcothe  Gazette. 

Winners  (all  ONWA  mem¬ 
bers)  were:  Column,  Cornelia 
Curtiss,  Cleveland  News;  So¬ 
ciety-  Clubs,  Gene  Schromen, 
Wooster  Daily  Record;  Article 
in  special  field,  Mary  Jose, 
Columbus  Star;  Page  or  Sec¬ 
tion,  Elizabeth  Lyman,  Dayton 
Daily  News;  Critical  review, 
Lee  Z.  Hafkin  Steele,  Toledo 
Blade;  Series,  Doris  O’Donnell, 
Cleveland  News;  Triple  entry, 
Helen  Waterhouse,  Akron  Bea¬ 
con  Journal. 


John  Ellis  I 
Moves  Up  to 
Editor’s  Chair  ^ 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 
John  Ellis  is  the  new  edito 
of  the  Port  Worth  Star-TeU- 
gram.  ^ 

His  appoint¬ 
ment  to  succeed 
the  late  Jame$ 

M.  North  cli¬ 
maxes  a  30-year 
career  with 
the  newspaper, 
which  publishes 
morning,  even¬ 
ing  and  Sun 
day  editions.  ' 

A  native  Tex-  i 
an,  Mr.  Ellis 
worked  for  the  Dallas  Morrmi 
News,  Houston  Chronicle  and 
New  Orleans  (La.)  item  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Fort  Worth 
Record  in  1921.  He  moved  to 
the  Star-Telegram  when  it 
took  over  the  Record. 

Mr.  Ellis  has  been  city  edi¬ 
tor,  news  editor,  assistant  man 
aging  editor  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Evening  Star-Tel^ 
gram. 
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I  He  y  Like  to  Break  Her  Neck  ! 


g  Miami,  Fla. 

g  A  petite,  red-headed  Miami 
p  News  reporter  was  threat- 
fc  ened  with  bodily  harm  by 
g  the  medical  director  of  a 
g  self-styled  uranium  health 
g  center  because  her  stories 
p  prompted  seizure  of  the 
p  clinic  by  the  federal  govem- 
p  ment. 

£  “If  you  weren’t  a  girl  I’d 
5  break  you  in  half,”  angrily 
B  declared  78-year-old  Dr.  Ab- 
g  raham  Lustgarten  when  Bel- 
g  la  Kelly  approached  him  the 
p  day  after  federal  agents  con- 
p  fiscated  four  tons  of  low 
1  grade  uranium  and  thorium 
P  ore,  advertised  as  a  pain- 
p  killer  by  the  Uranium  Health 
P  Center,  Miami  Beach, 
g  Stories  by  Miss  Kelly 

g  focused  attention  on  the 
g  “sandbox  clinic,”  leading  to 
g  an  investigation  by  the  U.S. 
P  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
B  tion. 

g  When  Miss  Kelly  appeared 
I  at  the  center  to  see  how 
g  closing  down  operations 
I  were  progressing.  Dr.  Lust- 
g  garten  exclaimed,  “I  don’t 
g  want  to  talk  to  you.  If  you 
B  weren’t  a  girl  I’d  break  you 
g  in  half.” 

p  Revising  his  threat,  he 
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later  snapped,  “If  you  were  | 
a  man  I’d  like  to  break  your  i 
pretty  neck.”  | 

As  the  story  and  accom-  | 
panying  picture  in  the  Miami  | 
News  pointed  up,  the  105-  j 
pound  reporter  stood  her  | 
ground.  The  page  one  photo  j 
showed  her  standing  toe-to-  | 
toe  with  Lustgarten.  j 

Miss  Kelly,  accompanyed  j 
by  a  photographer  with  a  | 
camera  hidden  in  a  brief  I 
case,  first  visited  the  clinic  | 
as  a  prospective  patient.  Her  | 
articles  started  official  | 
wheels  in  motion,  ev-3ntually  | 
leading  to  the  federal  gov-  j 
ernment’s  action.  i 
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Bingham:  An  Editor  in  Politics 
Carrying  on  a  Strong  Tradition 


editorial  page  policies  than  the 
owner.  Somebody  has  to  make 
the  decision.  You  can  delegate 
it  to  anybody  around  the  shop 
that  you  want  to.  But  the 
proper  place  for  it  to  rest  is 
with  the  owner.  Hence,  the 
Courier-Journal  editorial  views 


without  expecting  an  appoint-  are  usually  my  personal  views.” 
ment.  All  I  want  out  of  the  How  diversified  the  paper’s 
past  year’s  work  is  the  success  editorial  policy  has  been  under 
of  the  movement  in  which  I  Bingham  is  evidenced  by 

joined.”  the  current  Senate  race.  Four 

As  to  the  specific  job  for  men,  two  Republicans  and  two 
which  he  is  most  often  men-  Democrats,  who  seek  the  two 
tioned,  Mr.  Bingham  has  told  seats  at  stake  in  Kentucky, 
friends  that,  even  if  it  were  have,  in  past  campaigns,  re¬ 
offered  to  him,  one  of  the  ceived  his  support,  although 
several  reasons  for  declining  this  time  Mr.  Bingham  is  back- 
would  be  that  he  could  not  af-  ing  Democrats  Earle  C.  Cle- 
ford  the  financial  burden  of  ments  and  Lawrence  W. 
being  Ambassador  to  Britain.  Wetherby. 

State  Department  people  esti- 

_  '  *  The  Matteraon  Tradition 

,  ..  As  an  editor-in-politics,  Mr. 

I  Bingham  carries  on  a  tradition 

I  ■  that  is  strong  on  the  Courier- 

Journal.  Its  best-known  editor, 
Henry  Watterson,  was  always 
hip-deep  in  political  matters. 

But  Mr.  Watterson  did  not 
have  the  advantage  of  being  an 
owner.  He  was  an  employe  of 
the  Courier-Journal.  And  while 
""  its  owners  allowed  him  a  free 

I  hand  most  of  the  time,  he  could 

I  not,  if  a  show-down  had  ever 

'  occurred,  have  controlled  the 

paper’s  policy,  despite  his  great 

By  contrast,  Mr.  Bingham, 
although  he  shares  ownership 
with  other  members  his 

has 

He  the 

Company, 

the  the 

also 

station.  He  head  of  the 


much  has  been  written  well 
ahead  of  the  election  in  specu¬ 
lation  over  what  post  Governor 
Stevenson  would  offer  him  if 
things  go  right  on  November  6. 
With  unusual  unanimity,  those 
doing  the  speculating  have  as¬ 
signed  to  Mr.  Bingham  the  post 
of  Ambassador  to  Britain. 

It  was  easy  to  jump  to  such 
a  conclusion  for  two  reasons. 
One  is  that  his  father,  the  late 
Judge  Robert  Worth  Bingham, 
served  in  that  post  from  the 
time  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  be¬ 
came  President  in  1933  until  ill 
health  forced  him  to  return  to 
the  United  States  late  in  1937. 


Another  is  that  Mr.  Bingham 
served  for  a  year  as  chief  of 
mission  in  France  for  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion. 

But  if  Governor  Stevenson 
does  become  President,  he  will 
find,  when  he  gets  around  to 
remembering  those  who  helped 
put  him  there,  the  easiest  one 
to  pay  off  will  be  Barry  Bing¬ 
ham  who  wants  nothing  bet- 


Can’t  Afford  to  Be  Envoy 
“I  do  not  regard  my  work 
on  behalf  of  the  Stevenson 
candidacy  during  the  last  year 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  a  politi¬ 
cal  career.  It  has  been  simply 
a  citizen’s  participation  in  a 
political  cause  for  which  I  feel 
strong  devotion.  Newspaper 
owners  are  one  group  of  people 
who  can  afford  to  take  time  off 
to  work  for  political  causes 


political  work  instead  of  con¬ 
fining  himself  to  behind-the- 
scenes  activity. 

“I  think  anyone  who  examines 
our  news  columns  will  find  that 
we  have  adhered  to  a  strict 
policy  of  impartiality,”  he  says. 

“So  far  as  the  editorial  page 
is  concerned,  we  use  it  to  ad¬ 
vance  our  point  of  view  vigor¬ 
ously.  I  have  always  felt  that 
nobody  is  better  able  to  decide 


Journal’s  name  a  symbol  for 
political,  economic  and  social 
liberalism. 

They  present  the  unusual 
spectacle  of  the  two  top  men  in 
a  newspaper  organization  who 
hold  views  far  more  advanced 
on  such  questions  than  do  many 
of  their  lieutenants  in  various 
departments.  In  fact,  one  rea- 
.son  Mr.  Bingham  can  feel  so 
(Contiviied  on  ,jaffe  72) 
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Egyptian  Journalism 
Is  Doubly  Interesting 

By  Paul  Miller 

Executive  Vicepresident,  Gannett  Newspapers. 


Twins  who  look  so  much  alike 
that  business  contacts  often  ^et 
them  confused  are  making 
newspaper  history  in  Cairo. 

Their  four-year-old  morning 
newspaper,  Al  Akhbar  (the 
News)  has  the  biggest  circula¬ 
tion  (over  100,000)  at  1  piastre 
a  copy  (about  3  cents);  they 
have  a  12-story  building  in 
which  they  also  produce  a  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper,  two  weekly  ma¬ 
gazines  and  the  Arabic  Reader's 
Digest;  and  they  are  a  power 
throughout  Egypt  and  the  Arab 
world. 

They  are  Ali  and  Mostafa 
Amin,  and  I  got  acquainted  with 
them  on  a  visit  to  Cairo  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  learn  what  I  could 
about  the  Suez  crisis. 

Mostafa  is  knowm  to  some  as 
“the  American  Amin”  because 
he  is  a  graduate  of  Georgetown 
University  at  Washington.  The 
other  is  sometimes  called  “the 
English  twnn”  having  graduated 
from  Sheffield  University  in 
England. 

36-Hour  Team 

They  work  in  adjacent  offices 
from  9  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  and  from 
6  or  6  p.m.  to  midnight. 

“Except  one  night,”  said  Ali, 
"w’hen  Mostafa  takes  his  wife 
to  a  movie.” 

Ali  added:  “Sometimes  people 
think  we  are  one  editor-publish¬ 
er  working  36  hours  a  day.” 

They  have  more  ideas  than 
they  can  ever  carry  out,  but 
they  are  trying. 

Egyptians  have  an  annual 
“night  of  fate,”  when  they  pray 
for  what  they  most  desire. 

The  brothers  Amin  invited 
Egyptians  to  write  to  the  news¬ 
paper  saying  what  they  w'ant 
above  all  else  on  “the  night  of 
fate.”  Letters  poured  in.  They 
selected  100  and  then  with  at¬ 
tendant  publicity  in  each  case, 
made  good  to  those  100  individu¬ 
als  over  the  next  several  months 
with  everything  from  motor¬ 
cycles  to  hearing  aids. 

There  are  no  home-delivered 
newspapers.  All  are  street  sales. 

The  brothers  went  to  work  to 
lure  women  readers  who,  they 
believed,  might  be  more  loyal 
readers  than  men. 

They  took  up  women’s  causes 
widely,  led  the  fight  to  give 
women  the  vote;  started  Moth¬ 
er’s  Day  in  Egypt;  had  a  girl  re¬ 


porter  learn  to  operate  a  street 
car  and  ran  a  series  about  it  to 
prove  that  women  could  do  the 
job  as  well  as  men. 

Egyptians  read  right  to  left, 
not  left  to  right  as  in  English. 
The  back  page  of  a  newspaper, 
to  us,  is  Page  One  in  Egypt. 

Premium  Page 

The  brothers  had  difficulty 
selling  advertising  for  what  to 
us  would  be  Page  Three.  They 
moved  their  daily  editorial  there 
— they  usually  carry  but  one — 
and  also  a  special  feature.  Now’ 
they  charge  a  premium  rate  for 
that  particular  page  and  can’t 
always  handle  there  all  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  want  on  it. 

Just  as  the  daily  Al  Akhbar 
was  getting  well  underway,  the 
government  subsidized  a  daily 
newspaper.  Thousands  of  copies 
were  distributed  free  as  a  start¬ 
er.  The  competition  posed  a  new 
threat. 

Brother  Mostafa  put  on  his 
thinking  cap.  What  could  be 
more  interesting,  he  finally  con¬ 
cluded,  than  the  life  story  of 
the  exiled  King  Farouk,  who 
was  a  cut-up  of  outsize  propor¬ 
tions,  in  all  respects,  even 
among  the  long  line  of  rich  and 
pampered  royalty  of  Egypt? 

Mostafa  wrote  and  wrote, 
they  printed  full  page  install¬ 
ments  every  day  for  months, 
and  readers — men  as  well  as 
women  this  time — ate  it  up. 

Editorial  content  and  treat¬ 
ment  live  up  to  the  promotion 
on  Al  Akhbar.  Their  story  of 
content  improvements  would 
make  a  prize  presentation  at  a 


Al  Akhbar  Building 


Al!  and  Mostafa  Amin — a  36-hour  day 


meeting  of  the  American  editors 
or  publishers. 

Writing  Westernized 

Their  publications  reflect  the 
influence  of  the  London  popu¬ 
lar  press  (flamboyant  display) 
and  of  the  U.  S.  press  (writing 
style). 

When  they  were  feeling 
around  for  a  formula  at  the  out¬ 
set  of  their  publishing  ventures, 
they  decided  right  away  to 
Westernize  their  writing — they 
introduced  the  “lead”  in  Cairo. 
Theretofore,  most  news  stories 
had  been  written  chronological¬ 
ly- 

They  saw  no  reason  why  any¬ 
thing  printed  shouldn’t  be  inter¬ 
esting.  They  brightened  and 
shortened. 

They  wanted  to  get  close  to 
their  readers — as  who  doesn’t? 
— so  they  tried  to  make  each 
story  of  any  consequence  ap¬ 
pear  as  if  personalized  for  the 
reader.  A  story  on  a  tax  hike, 
for  example,  doesn’t  begin  with 
the  statement  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  going  to  increase  taxes 
by  X  million  piastres  next  year. 
No.  They  figure  it  down  to  a 
low  income  individual  and  ad¬ 
dress  the  story  to  him  thus:  If 
you  make  (so  much)  or  over, 
you  will  have  to  pay  the  govern¬ 
ment  (so  much)  or  more  in 
taxes  next  year.  Etcetera. 

Cairo  papers  u.sed  to  have 
only  two  or  three  stories  on 
Page  One.  The  brothers  set  a 
goal  of  32  stories  on  their  front 
page. 

They  boxed  off  one  quarter  of 
Page  Three,  which  page  they 
were  promoting  to  advertisers 
at  the  time,  and  dubbed  that 
boxed  area  a  bonus  page.  A 
special  feature  of  some  kind 
runs  there  every  day,  good 
enough  so  that  readers  will 
want  to  look  it  up  daily. 


Training  Begins  in  Library  j| 

They  have  their  own  recruit¬ 
ment  program.  From  journal¬ 
ism  classes  or  any  others  at  j 
Cairo  schools,  they  recruit  1 
part  time  or  full  time  begin- ; 
ners  with  no  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  and  pay  them  a  fair  wage 
to  start  in  the  library.  There 
beginners  are  expected  to  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  news 
(through  handling  the  clip¬ 
pings)  and  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  After  a  tour  of  duty,  the 
beginners  are  moved  around 
and  finally  into  regular  jobs. 

The  Amins  told  me  that  be¬ 
fore  they  went  into  business 
for  themselves,  with  their  Sun¬ 
day  paper,  12  years  ago,  a 
news  editor  got  $60  a  month. 
They  say  that  they  now  pay 
one  more  than  10  times  that. 

They  have  troubles,  of 
course.  They  pay  about  $200 
for  newsprint  and  have  none 
to  throw  around.  Al  Akhbar 
was  standardized  at  12  pages 
daily  for  some  time.  They  cot 
to  10  awhile  back  and  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  went  to  8  pages. 

Cairo  has  a  population  of 
3,000,000  but  of  the  four  mor¬ 
ning  newspapers  they  told  nu 
that  only  Al  Akhbar  sells  over 
100,000  copies  daily. 

“But  we  figure  six  people  on 
an  average  read  each  copy  of 
our  newspaper,”  say  the  Am¬ 
ins. 

I  don’t  know  where  the 
Amins  are  going  from  here. 
They’re  pretty  close  to  the 
Nasser  government  and  could 
wind  up  on  the  short  end  some  j 
time.  An  Egyptian  friend  of 
mine  doubted  it.  j 

“They  were  also  close  to 
Farouk,”  he  said.  “Theyll  RSt 
along,  no  matter  WHO’S  m 
power.” 
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CRACKS  IN  COMRADE 


VOICES  IN  THE  HALL 


WORD  FROM  POLAND 


CAESAR’S  EMPIRE 


Green,  Providence  Journal 


Crawfo'^d,  Newark  Evenin9  News 


Yardley,  Baltimore  Sun 


Mediation  Plan  Relieves 
Tension  in  N.Y.  Parleys 


Lfforts  to  mediate  contracts 
that  expire  at  midnight  Oct.  31 
between  guild  units  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  New  York’s  seven 
daily  newspapers  continued  this 
week. 

As  the  units  gathered  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon  for  the  second  of 
a  series  of  separate  meetings 
with  management,  Frank 
Brown,  regional  director  of  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia¬ 
tion  Service,  noted  “a  cleared 
atmosphere”  and  “relieved  ten¬ 
sion.” 

“A  procedural  question  elimi¬ 
nating  publisher  observers  was 
amicably  settled  at  opening  ses¬ 
sions,”  Mr.  Brown  said.  “This 
seemed  to  relieve  tension  and 
clear  the  atmosphere  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  mediation  efforts  that 
are  now  continuing.” 

In  negotiation  sessions  prior 
to  mediation  the  Guild  had  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  presence  of  man¬ 
agement  representatives  from 
other  newspapers  during  talks 
with  one  paper.  The  Publishers 
Association  of  New  York  City 
is  not  a  party  to  the  guild 
agreements;  it  deals  only  with 
the  craft  unions. 

The  crucial  points  of  wages, 
hours  and  pensions  had  not 
been  reached  in  this  week’s 
mediation  parleys. 

All  but  three  of  the  guild 
units  had  passed  strike  votes,  in 
line  with  the  previously  an¬ 
nounced  policy  of  “no  improved 
contract  —  no  work”  after  the 
deadline  hour.  The  Herald 
Tribune  and  Journal- American 
units  were  voting  Thursday. 
The  World-Telegram  &  Sun 
meeting  was  set  for  Oct.  29. 

There  were  seven  dissenting 


votes  out  of  about  500  cast  by 
members  of  the  News  unit, 
which  totals  about  1100,  guild 
offices  said.  Previously  the 
Post,  Mirror  and  Times  units 
had  voted  to  strike. 

Joseph  P.  Murphy,  president, 
and  Thomas  J.  Murphy,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  New  York, 
issued  a  statement,  announcing 
the  Guild  had  “found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  prepare  for  a  strike  of 
one  or  more  of  the  papers  on 
Oct.  31.” 

“Despite  extreme  provoca¬ 
tion,  the  Newspaper  Guild  does 
not  intend  to  call  a  city-wide 
strike,  which  might  close  down 
all  the  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers,”  the  statement  continued. 

The  leaders  said  the  Guild 
would  undertake  to  publish  and 
distribute  a  daily  paper  should 
the  publishers  “order  a  city¬ 
wide  lockout  of  employes  of  all 
the  remaining  papers.” 

I.  Kaufman,  editor  of  Front¬ 
page,  the  guild  publication,  and 
Morris  lushewitz,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Industrial 
Union  Council  of  New  York 
City  (CIO),  were  named  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  publication  committee. 

Next  Wednesday,  the  dead¬ 
line  night,  has  been  set  as  the 
time  for  a  meeting  of  the 
Guild’s  Representative  Assem¬ 
bly  to  nominate  candidates  for 
offices.  The  election  is  sched¬ 
uled  Dec.  14  and  15. 

President  Murphy,  complet¬ 
ing  his  second  year,  is  not  a 
candidate  for  re-election.  He  is 
a  general  assignment  and  re¬ 
write  man  now  on  leave  of 
absence  from  the  Associated 
Press.  Besides  attending  to 


guild  duties,  he  has  been  han¬ 
dling  public  relations  for  the 
New  York  State  CIO  Council. 

Tom  Murphy,  who  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  run  again  for  the  paid 
office  of  executive  vicepresident, 
was  from  1930  to  1943  in  the 
circulation  department  of  the 
Times.  He  became  associated 
with  the  Guild,  first  as  an  or¬ 
ganizer  and  in  1946  as  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

Mentioned  as  a  possible  can¬ 
didate  for  president  is  Joseph 
Kommer,  Standard  &  Poor  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Craft  Union  Negotiations 

The  Publishers  Association  of 
New  York  City  has  exchanged 
proposals  with  nine  mechanical 
unions  in  opening  negotiations 
on  contracts  made  in  1954  that 
expire  Dec.  7. 

Unions  have  asked  for  pay 
increases  ranging  from  $11  a 
week  to  $30,  reductions  in  hours, 
additional  holidays,  longer  vaca¬ 
tions  and  improvements  in  wel¬ 
fare  and  pension  plans. 

Counter  proposals  submitted 
by  the  publishers  in  general, 
according  to  William  Mapel, 
association  president,  embody  a 
desire  for  a  three-year  contract, 
“along  with  conditions  that 
would  make  for  improved  prod¬ 
uctivity  and  elimination  of 
wasteful  practices.” 

At  its  opening  meeting  New 
York  Tsrpographical  Union  No. 
6  proposed  a  $15  a  week  in¬ 
crease  in  pay  and  Columbus 
Day  as  an  additional  holiday. 

New  York  Photo-Engravers 
Union  No.  1  proposed  a  35-hour 
week  for  day  workers  and  30- 
hours  for  the  night  shifts.  The 
hike  in  wages  suggested  amount¬ 
ed  to  $12  a  week  for  days  and 
$16  a  week  for  the  late  night 
shift.  This  would  adjust  the 
scale  upwards  from  $127.80  a 
week  on  the  day  shift  to  $138.80 
and  bring  the  night  shifts  up  to 
$140,  $151,  and  $155. 


Denis  M.  Burke,  secretary 
also  advised  that  the  photo«'n- 
gravers  want  10  instead  of  the 
present  eight  holidays  with  pay, 
with  the  right  to  pick  the  two 
additional  ones.  A  fourth  week 
of  vacation  has  also  been  pro¬ 
posed. 

In  cases  of  union  members 
being  called  to  jury  duty,  the 
publishers  are  being  asked  to 
make  up  the  difference  between 
what  is  received  from  the  court 
and  base  pay. 

The  photoengravers,  accord 
ing  to  Mr.  Burke,  also  are  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  jurisdictional  clause 
covering  all  phases  of  photo¬ 
composition. 

New  York  Mailers  Union  No. 
6  seeks  a  $25  a  week  raise  for 
day  workers  and  $30  for  the 
night  shift,  with  a  cut  from 
a  40  to  35-hour  week  for  day 
workers  and  from  37  to  30- 
hour  week  for  night  workers. 
Thirteen  holidays  were  suggest¬ 
ed,  with  a  choice  open  for  Yom 
Kippur  and  Good  Friday. 

The  International  Association 
of  Machinists  asked  that  the 
work  week  be  shortened  from 
37*,^  hours  to  35  and  that  the 
pay  differential  that  presently 
exists  between  the  machinists 
and  the  other  craft  unions  l>e 
eliminated. 

Portland  Guild 
Strike  h  Averted 

Portland,  Ore. 

The  Newspaper  Guild,  which 
had  threatened  a  strike  against 
the  Oregon  Journal  and  Ore- 
(fonian,  accepted  a  new  wage 
agreement  Oct.  23.  Negotia¬ 
tions  had  been  under  way  since 
June. 

The  new  contract  gives  in¬ 
creases  of  from  $2.50  to  $6  a 
week  and  sets  the  sixth-year 
experience  minimum  for  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  at 
$120..">0. 
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ABC  Board  Adds  4 


New  Directorships 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 


Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations’ 
directors  have  adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  by-laws,  ex¬ 
panding  the  board  from  27  to 
31  members,  thus  paving  the 
way  for  new  directorships  which 
will  include  a  weekly  newspa- 
paper  director,  representing 
U.S.  and  Canadian  weeklies,  a 
Canadian  periodical  director- 
at-large,  and  two  advertising 
agency  representatives.  (E&P, 
Oct.  6,  page  74.) 

Action  was  taken  at  an  or¬ 
ganizational  meeting  of  the 
new  ABC  board  here  last  week, 
following  the  42nd  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Expansion  of  the  board 
to  31  directors,  as  provided, 
keeps  the  balance  of  power  still 
on  the  buyers’  side. 


NEWSPAPER  DIRECTORS  re-elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  tW 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  in  Chicago  last  week:  left  to  right. 
William  F.  Lucay,  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle  and  Tribune;  Roy  A 
Brown,  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent-Journal;  H.  G.  Kimbar 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail;  and  Harold  Shugard,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press-Dispatch. 


Class  7  for  Weeklies 


The  board  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion,  stating  the  four  new  di¬ 
rectorships  must  have  the 
recommendation  of  the  ABC 
members  of  the  particular  divi¬ 
sions  affected.  In  the  case  of 
the  new  weekly  newspaper  di¬ 
rector,  such  directorship  will 
embrace  Class  7,  a  new  class, 
which  will  include  weeklies  in 
U.S.  and  Canada,  and  will  be 
in  addition  to  the  six  director¬ 
ships  already  representing  U.S. 
and  Canadian  dailies  within 
the  newspaper  division  of  the 
Bureau. 

The  Canadian  periodical  di- 
rector-at-large  will  represent 
Canadian  magazines,  farm  and 
business  publications.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  division  of  the 
Bureau  will  determine  its  own 
additional  two  directors,  under 
the  new  amendment  to  the  by¬ 
laws. 

ABC  directors  are  consider¬ 
ing  the  possibility  of  calling  a 
special  meeting  of  Bureau  mem¬ 
bers  to  voice  their  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  nominees  to  fill  the 
four  new  directorships.  Such 
a  meeting,  if  called,  will  be 
held  before  mid-December. 


case  for  a  weekly  newspaper  di¬ 
rector  to  represent  the  770  U.S. 
and  Canadian  weeklies  that  are 
now  ABC  members.  Both  or¬ 
ganizations  feel  ABC  can  count 
on  increased  membership  from 
weeklies  under  the  expanded 
program. 

Resolutions,  calling  for  high¬ 
er  standards  of  ABC  member¬ 
ship  requirements,  were  adopted 
by  the  newspaper,  magazine 
and  farm  publication  divisions 
at  the  annual  meeting  last 
week,  marked  by  an  attendance  J^nd  came  up  with  the  following  Stanley  R.  Clague,  .Modem 
of  more  than  400  members,  the  resolution:  Hospital  Publishing  Co.,  Chi- 

largest  in  the  Bureau’s  history.  “RESOLVED:  We  believe  as  cago,  secretary;  and  E.  Ross 
Urge  Higher  Paid  %  evidenced  by  statistics  that  the  Gamble,  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Chi- 

The  newspaper  division  asked  newspaper,  general  magazine  cago,  treasurer,  .lames  N.  Shry. 
the  directors  to  increase  from  ^^rm  publication  divisions  ock  continues  as  president  and 

70%  to  90%  of  toLl  dfstribJl  P’-oWems  on  unpaid  ci^rcu-  managing  director  of  the  Bu- 

tion  that  must  be  paid  circula-  l^^ion  similar  to  those  of  busi-  reau. 

ness  publications.  Newly-elected  to  the  board  is 

“THEREFORE,  we  feel  that  Kenneth  Walters,  General  Elec- 
the  business  paper  division  trie  Co.,  New  York,  succeeding 
should  not  be  treated  differently  Frank  T.  Tucker,  B.  F.  Good- 

ABC  str^n^hen  the  coLpt  of  '"/"y 
auditing  only  paid  circulation  distribution  prob-  vertiser  division.  Others  re- 

**  j  io,«e »»  elected  were: 

Advertisers — Russell  Z.  Eller, 
Sunkist  Growers,  Inc.,  Los 

,  .,.1,  u  1  j  r  .  .  ,  ,  .  ,  Angeles;  William  R.  Farrell. 

tribution,  wth  no  breakdown  of  tions  were  referred  to  the  board  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  St 

unpaid  distribution.  Magazine  for  future  consideration.  Louis*  G  A  Shallbere  Jr 

members  went  on  record  as  George  C.  Dibert,  J.  Walter  Borg-Warner  Corp.,  Chicago- 
being  opposed  to  auditing  of  Thompson  Co.,  Chicago,  was  william  H.  Ewen,  Borden  Co., 
rw  circu  a  ion.  re-elected  chairman  of  the  New  York,  and  Mr.  Rimmer. 

Business  publication  members,  board,  as  were  other  officers,  AHvprtisimr  Aironoips-  Mr 
who  find  themselves  in  two  including  E.  R.  Hatton,  Detroit  nju-rt  and  Mr 
camps  in  the  paid  vs.  free  cii-  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  Walter  P.  g PuWiSon^-J.  E. 
culation  controversy,  involving  Lantz,  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  New  Blackburn  Jr.,  McGraw-Hfll 
both  ABC  audited  and  con-  York,  and  H.  H.  Rimmer,  Ca- 
trolled  circulation  papers,  de-  nadian  General  Electric  Co., 
bated  the  problem  at  length  I.td.,  Toronto,  vicechairmen; 


tion  in  order  to  maintain  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Bureau.  (E&P, 
Oct.  20,  page  9.) 


by  increasing  the  membership 
required  on  paid  circulation 
from  70%  to  80%  of  total  dis- 


lemsJ 

Dibert  Re-Elected 
.All  of  the  divisional  resolu- 
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Agree  on  Rotating 
In  the  case  of  the  weekly 
newspapers,  it  is  understood 
that  representatives  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association  and 
the  Canadian  Weekly  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  have  agreed 
upon  a  plan  of  rotating  the 
directorship  between  U.S.  and 
Canadian  weekly  publishers. 
These  two  organizations  have 
been  active  in  presenting  the 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  proponants  for  representation  on  ABC  board 
are  shown  in  luncheon  confab:  William  H.  Cranston,  Midland  (Ont.) 

Free  Press,  representing  Canadian  Weekly  Newspaper  Association, 
and  John  J.  Shinners,  Hartford  (Wis.)  Times-Prass,  chairman  of  ABC 

Committee,  National  Editorial  Association.  Mr.  Shinners  is  likely  , 

weekly  newspaper  nominee  for  now  Class  7  directorship  in  Newspaper  Bureau  under  the  miscellaneoo. 

Division.  memberships  classification 


Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 

Farm  Publications  —  Charles 
E.  Sweet,  Capper  Publications. 
Topeka.  * 

Magazines — Benjamin  .Allen,  t 
Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Phila-  t 
delphia. 

Newspapers  Re-Elect 
Newspapers — H.  G.  Kiniber,  ^ 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail; 
William  F.  Lucey,  Lawrena  \ 
(Mass.)  Eagle  and  Tribunt; 
Harold  Shugard,  I 

(Minn.)  Dispatch  -  Pionetr 
Press;  and  Roy  A.  Brown,  Sa* 
Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent- 
Journal. 

The  Bureau  operated  for  the 
year  ended  Aug.  31,  1956,  with 
an  excess  of  income  over  ex¬ 
penses  for  all  divisions  amount¬ 
ing  to  $40,222.75,  according  to 
the  treasurer’s  report. 

The  board  approved  adnu*- 
sion  of  newspaper  advertising 
epresentative  firms  into  the 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Wolcott  tells  ot  AdLi 

T-^  1  fn  ,  •  “Yet,  294  magazines  do  not 

racts  and  rantasies  offer  the  benefit  of  any  audit, 

even  though  they  claim  an  aver- 
Chicago  the  105  million— but  not  about  age  distribution  of  more  than 
\ssertng  the  ABC  “product”  54  million.  ..... 

is  right  and  urging  that  it  be  “But,  here’s  the  other  side  of  Among  farm  publications, 
presented  more  forcefully  to  all  that  picture.  There  are  720  ABC-audited  circulations  rep- 
Jegments  of  advertising  and  daily  newspapers  in  the  United  resent  60  percent  of  the  claiined 
puKshing  industry,  Alan  T.  States  and  two  in  Canada,  with  total.  However,  there  were  196 
Wolcott,  vicepresident  of  the  a  total  claimed  circulation  of  farm  publications  list^,  with  a 
Bureau,  presented  a  factual  re-  over  4  million,  who  do  not  pro-  clai^d  average  distribution  of 
port  deaUng  with  some  mis-  vide  print  media  buyers  with  11,^,000  which  do  not  offer 
conceptions  about  ABC,  in  a  an  audit  of  their  circulations.  ABC  verification, 
talk  at  the  annual  meeting  here  “Among  periodicals,  the  sur-  “And,  it  seems  incredible,  but 
last  week  vey  revealed  that  ABC-paid  1,343  business  publications,  or 

Mr  Wolcott  prefaced  his  re-  circulation  totaled  over  222,000,-  6.5  percent  of  all  the  business 
marks  by  pointing  out  the 

board’s  present  policy  is  to  be  mmumCHAIN  REACTION  NO.  22 


54  million. 

“Among  farm  publications, 


talk  at  the  annual  meeting  here 
last  week. 

Mr.  Wolcott  prefaced  his  re¬ 
marks  by  pointing  out  the 
board’s  present  policy  is  to  be 
as  communicative  as  possible 
about  its  actions,  consistent  with 
the  efficient  conduct  of  the 
Bureau’s  work.  This  policy,  he 
added,  “has  largely  eliminated 
the  periodic  charges  by  both 
individuals  and  by  the  adver¬ 
tising  press  that  ABC  is  stuffy 
and  inarticulate.” 

Cites  Some  Fantasies 

Turning  to  some  of  the  mis¬ 
conceptions  about  .\BC  matters, 
due  to  misunderstanding  or  lack 
of  information,  he  continued; 

“One  popular  misconception 
is  that  practically  all  print 
media  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  ABC-audited. 

“Unfortunately,  this  just  isn’t 
so. 

“The  fact  is  that  there  are 
over  3,000  publications  —  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers  and 
periodicals — operating  on  adver¬ 
tising  dollar  income,  that  pro¬ 
vide  no  more  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  on  their  distributions  today, 
than  that  available  fifty  years 
ago.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
some  8,.')00  weekly  newspapers 
are  still  reporting  their  distri¬ 
butions  pretty  much  catch-as- 
catch-can. 

“Just  last  week  we  completed 
a  study  of  all  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  listed  by 
Standard  Rate  and  Data  and 
Canadian  Advertising,  in  an 
attempt  to  determine  to  what 
extent,  and  in  what  manner, 
publishers  are  providing  infor¬ 
mation  on  their  distributions. 

“We  were  delighted  to  learn 
that  for  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  ABC  audits  an  average 
net  paid  total  circulation  of  over 
105,000,000  —  which  represents 
a  total  of  96.3  per  cent  of 
total  claimed  circulation.  I  say 
‘claimed’  because  we  know  about 


I  NATIONAL 
I  SHOES,  INC. 

I  New  York,  Y. 

B  Largest  independent  retail 
p  shoe  chain  in  U.  S.  compris- 
%  ing  122  stores  in  New  York, 
1  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
M  Massachusetts  and  Mary- 
M  lamd. 

i  Newspaper  Budget: 

I  $150,000* 


Louis  Fried 


Louis  Fried,  president,  £ 

National  Shoes,  Inc.,  has  results  of  this  policy  is  that  f 

spent  most  of  his  61  years  in  National  finds  itself  a  con-  4 

the  retail  shoe  businc.ss  and  sistent  user  of  newspaper  B 
is  completely  “sold”  on  news-  advertising  (via  Emil  Mogul 
paper  advertising’s  flexibili-  Co.), 

ty.  “Despite  the  fact  that  we 

“We  are  constantly  adding  order  newspaper  schedules  a 
to  our  chain,”  Lou  says,  “and  season  in  advance,”  he  con-  j 
newspapers  offer  us  a  means  tinues,  “we  maintain  close 
of  reaching  localized  audi-  watch  on  results  both  by  - 
ences  not  only  for  full-page  store  and  by  merchandise, 
announcement.^  of  grand  and  are  prepared  to  make  E 
openings  but  al.so  for  week-  changes  in  ad  schedules,  if  ^ 
ly  offers  of  merchandise,  necessary,  on  short  notice,  f 

“W’e  run  a  sizable  gen-  The  flexibility  of  newspapers  1 

eral  metropolitan  schedule  ‘s  especially  valuable  under  j 
to  cover  an  entire  city’s  Na-  such  conditions.”  ^ 

tional  stores.  In  the  suburbs,”  Lou  says  his  chain  plans  1 
Lou  explains,  “we  begin  a  to  add  25  new  links  during  | 
campaign  with  the  opt  ning  the  next  year,  and  that  each  = 
of  a  new  store  and  use  full  new  store  will  mean  news-  1 
pages.  Thereafter  the  cam-  paper  linage.  —  J 

paign  for  that  particular  R.  B.  McI.  1 

store  is  dictated  by  the  sue-  •^limatwi.  s 

cess  of  our  ads  during  a  trialV  V  r\  ^ 

period  of  from  six  months  toH  I  1  I  I 

a  year.  If  the  ads  prove  suc-|\  I  /^-|-*  /tvf/l  I  /  ® 

cessful,  we  use  heavy  space  I  \  1 1  N  J  (  JY  vt  1  V  ( 

in  that  .store’s  local  news- 1 
paper.”  • 


SHOES  V 


circuiauon.  1  say  -g  According  to  Lou,  the  net 
Claimed  because  we  know  about  . . . 

editor  8C  publisher  for  October  27,  1956 


publications  listed,  with  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  claimed  dis¬ 
tribution,  do  not  furnish  adver¬ 
tisers  and  advertising  agencies 
with  any  kind  of  a  circulation 
audit. 

Coats  Are  Low 

“Let’s  take  another  misconcep¬ 
tion.  One  that  I  hear  all  too 
often,  is  that  the  cost  to  pub¬ 
lishers  of  ABC  affiliation  is 
prohibitive. 

“Getting  out  of  the  realm  of 
‘fantasy’  and  into  ‘fact’  on  this 
one,  the  cost  of  ABC  member¬ 
ship  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the  de¬ 
termining  factor  in  whether  or 
not  a  publisher  belongs  to  ABC. 

“If  we  relate  ABC  costs  to 
other  publishing  costs,  we  find 
that  Bureau  affiliation  is  most 
reasonable.  For  example,  in  the 
past  five  years,  when  most  costs 
have  gone  up  substantially,  the 
.\BC  cost  for  a  field-audit  hour 
has  increased  only  5  per  cent. 
.\lso,  almost  without  exception, 
cost  of  Bureau  membership  is 
less  than  membership  in  other 
publisher  associations. 

“Some  time  ago,  we  did  a 
study  on  publication  member¬ 
ship  costs.  We  found  that  there 
is  a  normal  correlation  between 
the  cost  to  a  publication  of  .\BC 
affiliation  and  the  charge  the 
publisher  makes  for  one  black 
and  white  page  of  advertising. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  a  pub¬ 
lication  that  can't  return  the 
revenue  from  one  page  of  ad¬ 
vertising  a  year  back  into  this 
type  of  service,  is  running  on  a 
pretty  short  margin. 

“One  of  the  reasons  often  ad¬ 
vanced  by  publishers  for  not  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Bureau  is 
advertiser  and  agency  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  ABC-audited  circulation. 

“Unfortunately,  there  is  more 
fact  than  ‘fantasy’  in  this  rea¬ 
soning — especially  as  it  applies 
to  agencies. 

“Advertisers  do  give  strong 
support  to  the  work  of  the 
Bureau — to  the  extent  of  730 
company  memberships  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  — 
more  than  the  total  company 
memberships  in  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers  and  the 
Association  of  Canadian  Adver¬ 
tisers  combined. 

“A  majority  of  the  leading 
agencies  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  also  hold  member¬ 
ship  and  do  use  our  report 
service.  But,  they  number  only 
170  headquarters  offices  and  50 
branch  offices.  To  be  sure,  these 
member  agencies  place  a  great 
majority  of  the  print  media 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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CASE  STUDY 


New  Ad  Formula  Aids 
Puerto  Rican  Govt. 

By  Philip  !N.  Schuyler 


Hot  Buttered  Rum 
time  is  here  again 
at  iast! 


A  new  advertising  formula, 
keyed  to  newspapers,  is  helping 
the  Economic  Development  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Government 
of  Puerto  Rico  “lift  the  island 
commonwealth  by  its  boot¬ 
straps.” 

Latest  change  in  the  formula 
becomes  effective  Nov.  15.  Then 
Rums  of  Puerto  Rico,  one  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Administration,  will 
start  a  new  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  chiefly  promoting  Hot 
Buttered  Rum.  Twelve  addi¬ 
tional  markets  and  27  news¬ 
papers  are  on  the  list  that  will 
then  total  69  newspapers  in  32 
markets  with  an  aggiegate  cir¬ 
culation  of  18,899,926.  The  copy 
is  408  lines,  three  columns  by 
136  lines. 

Furthermore,  this  year  a  nor¬ 
mal  break-off  period,  common  to 
most  liquor  advertisers,  during 
January  and  February,  will  not 
take  place.  Instead,  the  news¬ 
paper  bombardment  will  con¬ 
tinue  after  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
day.  During  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  up  to  about  March  15, 
Rums  of  Puerto  Rico  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  more  of  the  field 
to  itself,  outstripping  competi¬ 
tion. 

The  change  was  worked  out 
by  Rums  of  Puerto  Rico  with 
Neil  Macmillan,  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  director  of  advertising,  in 
consultation  with  Ogilvy,  Ben¬ 
son  &  Mather,  Inc.,  the  agency 
handling  the  account.  William 
Blair,  of  the  agency  staff,  is  ac¬ 
count  supervisor. 

With  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $1,250,000,  Rums  of  Puerto 
Rico  repre.sents  only  one  facet 
of  the  Administration’s  grow¬ 
ing  advertising  effort.  The  en¬ 
tire  project  covers  a  fiscal  year 
that  runs  from  July  1,  1956  to 
June  30,  1957.  .At  the  same 
time,  $240,000  is  being  invested 
in  U.  S.  advertising  designed  to 
promote  industrial  development 
of  the  Island;  $60,000  on  tour¬ 
ism;  and  $290,000  for  what  is 
described  as  the  “Common¬ 
wealth’s  institutional  cam¬ 
paign.” 

Of  the  total  rum  investment, 
close  to  $900,000  is  for  advertis¬ 
ing  space.  While  markets  have 
been  added  along  with  more 
newspapers,  this  amount  is 
practically  the  same  as  last 
year,  but  constitutes  a  25%  in¬ 
crease  over  two  years  ago.  Bill¬ 


boards  and  car  cards  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  supplement  news¬ 
papers. 

Four  reasons  were  listed  by 
Mr.  Macmillan  for  the  new 
formula  that  highspots  news¬ 
papers  and  emphasizes  hot  but¬ 
tered  rum: 

1)  A  survey  showed  over  80% 
of  the  rum  sales  in  this  country 
are  concentrated  in  13  states. 
The  biggest  sales  are  in  the 
large  cities  of  these  states.  It 
was,  therefore,  logical  to  direct 
the  effort  locally  through  the 
newspapers  in  the  markets 
yielding  best  results. 

2)  For  copy  appeal,  what  was 
sought  was  a  drink  unique  to 
rum.  Hot  buttered  rum,  a  drink 
that  dates  back  to  early  Ameri¬ 
can  pre-revolutionary  days,  is 
an  exclusive  rum  concoction. 

3)  Another  survey  showed 
that  hot  buttered  rum  was  high 
up  among  preferred  potables, 
being  the  third  most  popular 
rum  drink  even  in  sunny  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

4)  Finally,  hot  buttered  rum 
is  particularly  appropriate  for 
chilly  winter  months. 

Despite  the  emphasis  on  this 
one  drink,  it  was  decided,  how¬ 
ever,  not  to  neglect  all  other 
pleasant  mixtures,  such  as  rum 
and  tonic,  rum  sours,  rum  old- 
fash  ioneds  and  the  durable  dai¬ 
quiri.  At  least  half  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  scheduled  will 
cover  these  other  drinks. 

It  was  in  1954  that  Rums  of 
Puerto  Rico,  decided  to  switch 
from  magazines  to  newspapers 
(E&P,  Sept.  25,  ’.54,  page  16). 
Increase  in  sales  for  the  fiscal 

IR^Tiy  402  U.S.  manufacturers 
in  Puerto  Rico 
now  enjoy  100%  tax  freedom 
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year  1955-1956  as  against  1954- 
1955  amounted  to  5%.  In  Au¬ 
gust  this  year,  sales  were  up 
10%  over  a  year  ago  as  reflected 
by  tax  collections  on  ship¬ 
ments. 

7  Brands  Involved 
There  are  seven  different 
brands  involved  in  the  Rums  of 
Puerto  Rico  promotion.  They 
are  Bacardi,  Ronrico,  Carioca, 
Don  Q,  Maraca,  Merito,  and 
Boca  Chica.  To  be  admitted  as 
part  of  the  program,  the  brand 
companies  must  ship  not  less 
than  10,000  cases  annually  to 
the  U.  S.  and  agree  to  invest 
not  less  than  50  cents  a  case  of 
its  own  funds  in  mainland  ad¬ 
vertising.  Result  has  been  that 
the  brands  have  been  encour¬ 
aged  to  increase  their  own  ap¬ 
propriations,  and  currently  are 
budgeting  an  estimated  total  of 
$750,000  in  addition  to  the 
$1,250,000  of  Rums  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

The  $10.50  per  proof  gallons 
excise  tax  and  30  cents  rectifi¬ 
cation  tax  imposed  by  the  U.S. 
government  is  rebated  to  the 
treasury  of  Puerto  Rico.  The 
total  thus  collected  runs  be¬ 
tween  $16,000,000  and  $18,000,- 
000  a  year.  This  money  helps 
finance  many  aspects  of  the 
Economic  Development  Admini¬ 
stration.  The  Puerto  Rican 
legislature  votes  the  mainland 
promotional  appropriations. 

The  EDA  is  particularly 
proud  of  the  success  of  its  ef¬ 
forts  to  interest  U.S.  firms  to 
expand  their  operations  to 
Puerto  Rico.  Plant  relocation  is 
prohibited,  since  “runaway” 
plants  are  not  wanted.  Sales  ef¬ 
forts  carried  on  in  all  leading 
manufacturing  centers  from 


coast  to  coast  are  backed  by  ditl 
$240,000  advertising  schedaii 
placed  by  the  Division  of  h  | 
dustrial  Development.  Regioat ' 
offices  are  located  in  New  Yorl . 
Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles.  | 

There  are  42  publication!  i 
being  employed.  Of  this  toti. 

15  are  daily  newspapers.  Th« 
balance  are  news  and  business 
magazines  and  trade  pnblka 
tions.  First  insertion  date  #;* 
the  present  campaign  was  lac 
month,  and  the  advertisemenfc 
will  run  at  regular  interval! 
into  April. 

This  particular  type  of  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  continuing  with 
but  slight  changes  in  text,  for 
the  past  several  years.  Tli! 
change  is  the  number  of  U.S. 
manufacturers  who  now  “enjoy 
100%  tax  freedom”  in  Puerto 
Rico.  The  current  figure  being 
inserted  in  the  headline  is  451. 

Described  as  “high  level"  is 
the  Commonwealth  institutiona. 
campaign,  that  runs  in  full 
color  in  the  New  York  Tittm 
Suvdaif  Magazine,  the  Nev 
Yorker,  The  U.  S.  News  anil 
World  Report,  Hamers,  and  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly.  This  campaign 
is  designed  to  show  Puerto  Rico  | 
in  its  tnie  light,  to  overcome  1 
ignorance  and  bias.  I 

The  smallness  of  the  tourism  I 
campaign,  $60,000  a  year,  is  *• 
dictated  by  the  fact  that  only 
now  has  Puerto  Rico  begun  to 
build  the  physical  facilities  n- 
quired  to  take  care  of  more 
visitors  than  presently  are  it- 
spending.  It  will  grow  larger  as 
needed,  Mr.  Macmillan  said. 

Mr.  Macmillan  explained  how 
closely  results  are  scrutinized. 
The  fiscal  year  is  divided  into 
quarterly  periods,  at  which  time 
copy  and  strategy  is  reviewed 
and  any  changes,  particularly 
in  the  Rums  of  Puerto  Rico 
campaign,  are  made.  Next  pe¬ 
riod  for  possible  revision  will 
come  in  April,  1957. 

• 

Pick  Heads  Media 

J.  R.  Pershall  Co.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Harry’  C.  Pick  as  media  director 
of  the  agency  effective  Nov.  1.  He 
was  formerly  media  director  of 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  before  that  associated 
with  Cruttenden  &  Eger  Agency, 
Chicago,  as  media  director. 

• 

Cash  Succeeds  Treyz 

Norman  E.  “Pete”  Cash  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Television  Bureau  of  Advertiz¬ 
ing,  Inc.,  succeeding  Oliver 
Treyz  who  resigned  last  wwk 
to  head  American  Broadcasting 
Co.,  TV  Network  (E&P,  Oct 
20,  page  88). 
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Some  folks  get  a 

•BIGGER  HALF 
tlian  otlier  folks 


*//?  Cleveland  ll2  the  people  buy  3/4  of  the  goods. 
You  concentrate  on  this  Better  Economic  Half  in... 


The  better  you  know  an  area 
the  better  you  sell  an  area 

The  market  research 
department  of  The  Plain 
Dealer  offers  many  studies  on 
the  sale  of  most  important 
commodities  in  Greater 
Cleveland.  Write  for  our  list  of 
publications.  They’re  yours 
for  the  asking. 


The  Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS 

Olds  Program  Seeks 
Larger  Market  Share 

Detroit  nouncement  copy  is  scheduled  to 
Aggressive  advertising  sup-  break  in  the  afternoon  papers 
port  in  all  media  (via  D.  P.  of  Nov.  8,  and  the  morning 
Brothers  &  Co.)  will  spearhead  papers  of  Nov.  9.  A  unique  13- 
Oldsmobile’s  bid  for  a  larger  column  ad  will  be  used  in  key 
share  of  the  car  market  in  1957,  areas,  with  full-page  space  also 
according  to  L.  F.  Carlson,  di-  scheduled  for  many  markets, 
rector  of  advertising  for  Gen-  More  than  4,800  dailies  and 
eral  Motors’  Oldsmobile  division,  weeklies  will  be  used,  reaching 
Pre-announcement  plans  call  an  estimated  54,000,000  readers, 
for  an  intensive,  high-fre-  Newspaper  Sunday  supple- 
quency  teaser  campaign  in  ments  will  also  be  used  by  Olds, 
newspapers.  The  newspaper  an-  with  full-color  insertions  sched- 


. . .  And  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 
Circulation  is  at  an  All  Time  High 


INTENSIVE  COVERAGE 
WORCESTER  COUNTY 
Daily— 158,551  ^ 

(Sunday  —  105,474) 


Metropolitan  Worcester  County  Market 


1956  vs  1946 

Population  . .  UP  23%  (580,200) 

Retail  Soles  .  UP  98%  ($624,927,000) 


E.B.I . U P  75  %  ($927,233,000) 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Howard  M.  Booth,  Publisher 
i  MOLONEY,  REGAN  t  SCHMIH,  he. 

J  NoHonol  RtprcitnlofiVtt 


uled  for  This  Week,  American 
Weekly,  Metro  Group,  Parade 
and  Family  Weekly,  reaching 
an  additional  50,000,000  readers. 


Chrysler  Revises 
Selling  Group 


Digest  Ad  To  Claim  Obroit  I 


5.3  ^Reading  Days* 

A  two-page  spread  in  12 
newspapers  in  key  cities 
throughout  the  U.S.  will  be 
used  Oct.  30  by  Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest  to  announce  that  a  “New 
survey  reveals  that  an  average 
issue  of  Reader’s  Digest  is 
read  more  than  168  million 
times.” 

Copy  is  based  on  results  of  a 
year-long  study  by  Alfred 
Politz  Research,  Inc.,  and  notes 
that  the  Digest  reader  picks  up 
and  reads  the  magazine,  on  the 
average,  5.3  days  during  the 
life  of  the  issue.  This,  multi¬ 
plied  by  what  Digest  claims  as 
a  32,015,000  audience,  gives  it 
a  minimum  of  168,210,000  “ex¬ 
posures”  an  issue. 

The  study,  published  under 
the  title  “A  Study  of  Seven 
Publications,”  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation. 

•  Wooster  Rubber  Co.’s  23 
Rubbermaid  products  will  be 
pictured  in  a  full-page,  full- 
color,  shopper  style  ad  (viaKet- 
chum,  MacLeod  &  Grove,  Inc.) 
breaking  in  the  Dec.  2  issue  of 
This  Week  and  four  independ¬ 
ent  Sunday  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments,  reaching  41  major  retail 
markets. 


Formation  of  a  stream. ' 
lined  marketing  organizatioG 
which  will  permit  Chryaler 
product  dealers  to  act  quick¬ 
ly  on  market  situations  at 
a  local  level  was  announced  I 
this  week  by  William  C. 

N  e  w  b  e  r  g,  vicepresident, 
Chrysler  Corp.'s  automotive 
group. 

The  new  coordinating  or¬ 
ganization,  effective  Nov,  1, 
will  be  responsible  for  mar¬ 
keting  all  of  the  corporation’s 
automotive  products,  putting 
principal  emphasis  on  volume 
sales  of  Plymouth  cars. 

Byron  J.  Nichols,  genera! 
manager  -  grroup  marketing, 
will  head  the  new  sales 
structure. 

Other  Campaigns  , . . 

•  Lionel  Corp.’s  1956  Christmas  j 
campaign  (via  Grey  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Inc.)  will  include 
Sunday  supplements  and  black 
and  white  newspaper  mats. 

•  Palm  Beach  'Towers,  Fla., 

claims  it  made  an  advertising 
“first”  for  apartment  hotels 
when  it  used  double  page  news-  ^ 
paper  ads  on  Sunday,  Oct.  21,  to  I 
announce  the  opening  of  its  I 
luxury  project  on  Dec.  1.  1 


•  Parker  Brothers,  Inc.’s 
newspaper  schedule  for  its 
games  includes  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment  insertions  in  the  Nero 
York  Times,  New  York  Herald 

‘  Trihune  and  Chicago  Tribune. 
Magazines  are  also  scheduled. 

*  A  $1,150,000  national  ad 
I  budget  has  been  set  up  by  By- 
i  mart-Tintair,  Inc.,  to  launch 


Admen  Go  to  Sea  ' 
To  See  a  Market  | 

Norfolk,  Va.  | 
Advertising  agfency  media  I 
men  from  New  York,  Phila-  i 
delphia,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Nev  I 
Orleans  and  Minneapolis,  were  i 
guests  last  weekend  of  the  Vir-  | 
ginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star  on  1 


new  products.  Media  schedule  a  Market  Study  Tour  of  the 


not  yet  announced. 


Norfolk-Portsmouth  area.  ' 
The  group  went  aboard  a  • 
PT  Boat  to  tour  the  harbor,  > 
before  attending  the  Oyster  ! 
Bowl  Game,  featuring  Duke  1 
against  Pitt.  During  their  three-  | 
day  program,  they  visited  the 
Norfolk  Naval  Base,  had  *unch-  | 
eon  aboard  the  Cruiser  Des 
Moines  and  inspected  the  new 
Super  Carrier  Saratoga.  I 


Trophies  for  Women 

Akrom,  Ohio 
Four  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Awards  for  Community  Service 
have  been  announced  by  Ben 
Maidenburg,  executive  editor. 
Trophies  will  be  given  to  the 
women’s  groups  which  have 
contributed  the  most  to  their 
communities  through  their  club 
project. 
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Represented  by  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker 
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'Look  ’  Promotion  Nets 
Papers  Linage  Boom 


“Operation  Demonstration,"  total  sales  of  $2,013,700  for  an 
the  September  used-car  promo-  average  of  $9,920  each, 
tion  which  was  co-sponsored  by  To  participate  in  the  promo- 
Look  magazine  and  the  Na-  tion,  each  dealer  paid  $15  for  a 
tional  Automobile  Dealers  As-  tie-in  kit  containing  suggested 
sociation,  proved  to  be  a  linage  newspaper  ads,  banner,  window 
bonanza  for  newspapers  as  posters,  and  windshield  stickers, 
dealers  throughout  the  country  Ads  were  headlined,  ‘T  ook 
ran  a  total  of  343,473  lines  of  Magazine  and  the  National 
newspaper  advertising.  Automobile  Dealers  Association 

The  promotion  was  confined  Announce  Operation  Demon- 
to  franchised  new  car  dealers  stration,”  and  copy  pointed  out 
and  was  designed  to  encourage  that  franchised  new  car  dealers 
consumers  to  ask  for  a  demon-  back  every  used  car  sale  with 
stration  before  purchasing  a  “a  warranty  based  on  Quality, 
used  car.  Timed  to  help  the  Dependability  and  Service.” 
l.-'iDO  tie-in  dealers  clear  their  In  city  after  city,  tie-in  deal- 
lots  of  used  cars  to  make  way  ers  not  only  promoted  “OD”  in¬ 
fer  the  1957  models,  the  promo-  dividually,  but  also  joined  hands 
tion  was  scheduled  for  the  with  their  competitors  to  run 
three-day  period  from  Sept.  6-  the  newspaper  ads  encouraging  with  a  magazine.  Arrangements  photographers  throughout  the 
8,  but  many  dealers  kept  it  go-  consumers  to  buy  their  used  have  been  made  to  conduct  a  U.  S.  will  be  involved, 
ing  for  much  longer.  cars  from  a  franchised  new-car  similar  promotion  with  Look  “This  number  of  dealers  and 

On  the  basis  of  sales  reports  dealer.  Newspaper  ads  in  nu-  next  year.  photographers  is  not  an  opti- 

Michel  said. 


BOTTINELLI-KIMBALL  TROPHY— Norton  Grubb  (left),  sales  man¬ 
ager,  Bottinelli-Kimball,  Inc.,  awards  first  prize  trophy  for  bast  pro¬ 
motion  piece  prepared  by  member  newspaper  of  the  Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association  to  Leon  Kondell,  retail  advertising 
manager,  Passaic-Clifton  (N.  J.)  Herald-News.  Looking  on  art 
Laurence  C.  Molloy,  assistant  retail  advertising  manager  and  Mrs. 

Vera  Deahl,  Herald-News,  copy  consultant. 


Sat,  Shopping  Gains  “it 
In  Portland  Markets 

Portland,  Ore. 

,,  ,  ,  con 

Saturday  has  regained 
strength  as  top  grocery  shop-  j 
ping  day  for  consumers  in  the 
Portland  marketing  area,  ac- 
cording  to  the  Oregon  Journal’s 
survey  of  195(5  buying  habits 
and  consumer  preferences.  ^ 

Questionnaires  were  mailed 
by  the  Journal  to  3,479  families 
or  about  2%  of  the  population  ^  " 
and  returns  evaluated  by  a 
special  staff  at  the  newspaper, 

The  analysis  disclosed  that 
45.5%  of  respondents  said  they 
shopped  for  most  of  their 
groceries  on  Saturday,  compared  ^ 
with  41.7%  in  1955. 

pr< 

Second  selection  was  Friday, 
with  36.5%  favoring  this  day  in  ^ 

1956  compared  with  39.3%  in 
1955.  Other  days  in  order  of  im- 
portance  were  Thursday  with 
6.1%;  Wednesday,  3.8%;  Tues-  f 
day,  2.3%;  Monday,  2.2%;  Sun- 
day,  1.3%;  no  special  day,  2.3%.  pj^ 

Photo  Exposition  Seen  and  ^  American  Society  of 

^  Magazine  Photographers. 

As  Linage  Builder  “This  exposition  will  be  big," 

The  International  Photo-  Mr.  Michel  told  E&P.  “Later 
graphic  Exposition  to  be  held  this  fall  we  are  sending  a  pack- 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  next  age  documenting  this  ‘special 
March  22-31  is  already  being  page’  idea  to  most  dailies  east 
touted  as  a  retail  linage  builder  of  the  Mississippi.” 
for  newspapers.  Further  information  on  the 

According  to  Arthur  Michel,  linage  possibilities  of  this  ex¬ 
vicepresident  of  Bresnick  Co.,  position  may  be  obtained  by 
Boston  ad  agency  for  the  IPE,  writing  the  Information  Center, 
the  owners  of  some  2,000  camera  International  Photographic  Ex¬ 
shops  in  the  East  and  at  least  position,  216  Tremont  Street, 
another  3,000  local  portrait  Boston  16,  Mass. 
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soys  Som  P.  McN«il, 
own*r  of  M  A  M  Brokoroge  Compony 


A  “Western  Virginia  merchants 

Ik  read  and  depend  on  the  Roa¬ 

noke  newspapers  for  all  kinds  of 
information,  including  advertising.  That’s  why  they're 
so  willing  to  stock  and  push  food  items  that  are  pre¬ 
sold  through  these  newspapers.  Food  brokers  in  the 
Roanoke  market  need  advertising  and  merchandising 
the  Roanoke  newspapers." 


Ralston 


support  from 


The  Roanoke  newspapers  dominate  the  entire  16- 
county  Roanoke  market  area.  No 

- -  other  newspapers  have  signifi- 

cant  coverage  in  this  key  market 
^  Western  Virginia. 


Write  for  details  to: 

SAWYER.  FERGUSON.  WALKER  COMPANY 

National  Representatives 


sbo,eoMR 


Almost 

Everybody 

hoi  molding  R.  O.  P. 
color  mats  uses 

DIRECTOMAT 


London  Free  Press 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Miami  Herald 
Miami  News 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Milwaukee  Sentinel 
Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 
Nashville  Banner  &  Tennessean 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
New  York  News 
New  York  Jnurnal-American 


San  Francisco  Chronicle 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

Spokane  Chronicle  &  Spokesman  Review 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

Toledo  Blade  &  Times 

Toronto  Star 

Tulsa  World  &  Tribune 

Wall  Street  Journal 

Washington  Post  &  Times  Herald 

Youngstown  Vindicator 


Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
Atlantic  City  Press 
Baltimore  News-Post 
Beaumont  Enterprise  &  Journal 
Billings  Gazette 
Birmingham  News 
Bridgeport  Herald 
Buffalo  Courier-Express 
Calgary  Albertan 
Chicago  American 
Chicago  Tribune 


Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
Ohio  State  Journal 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Philadelphia  News 
Pine  Bluff  Commercial 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
Port  Huron  Times-Herald 
Roanoke  Times  &  World-News 
Sacramento  Bee 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 


Cleveland  Press 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Dayton  News 

Daytona  Beach  News  &  Journal 
Denver  Post 

Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 
Detroit  News 
Dixon  Telegraph 
Florida  Times-Union 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 


Green  Bay  Press-Gazette 
Grand  Rapids  Herald 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
Houston  Chronicle 
Houston  Post 
Indianapolis  Star  &  News 
Kansas  City  Star  &  Times 
Los  Angeles  Examiner 
Los  Angeles  Times  &  Mirror 
Lima  News 


^  ^  s  ® 

wBlinWIAT-  ^ 


LAKE  ERIE 


If]  Ml MiiiTmnTn PI 


•  1000-Ton  Diroctomat  Ului-tratad 


LAKE  ERIE  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 

568  Woodward  Avenue,  Buffalo  17,  New  York 


Manufacturers  of  tha  Moat  Complata  Lina  of  Hydraulic  Pr« 
for  All  Industry. 

lA.t  I.lt® 
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Ad  Promotion 
Hits  Reported 
At  Workshop 


ItU-ERSIDE,  Calit. 

_  ,  ...  fashions  edition  into  three  suc- 

Success^!  advertising  promo-  ^  women’s 

tions  in  the  Far  West  were  re-  fashions  on  Sunday,  men’s  on 
ported  in  a  Western  Workshop  Monday  and  furniture  on  Wed- 
of  promotion  managers  con-  The  plan  worked  well, 

ducted  by  Richard  MiHison  ^  y 

Portlai^  Oregomav.  (E  &  P,  advised. 

Oct.  20,  page  87.) 

An  Oregonian  retail  advertis-  Plan  Extended 

ing  promotion  contest  that  The  serie.s  plan  was  developed 
brought  entries  from  500  dif-  at  the  request  of  the  mechanical 
ferent  firms  resulted  from  a  department.  It  helped  sales  as 
station  wagon  offer  for  the  best  well  as  jiroduction  forces,  Mr. 
100-word  statement  measuring  Marcus  said.  For  the  Christmas 
the  newspaper’s  readership,  season,  four  sets  of  special  pro- 
This  was  open  to  retailers  only,  motion  editions  are  planned. 

The  contest  was  based  on  re-  There  will  be  no  change  in 
ports  of  what  circulation  leader-  copy  emphasis,  however, 
ship  means  to  the  merchants.  The  use  of  local  people  as 
Simultaneously  the  Oregonian  models  in  fashion  sections  has 
dramatized  the  additional  proven  popular,  Norwin  Yoffie, 
readership  in  an  ad  series.  The  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Review- 
added  margin  of  readers  was  Journal,  advi.sed.  Some  200  per¬ 
illustrated  pictorially  with  views  sons  appear  in  the  section, 
of  school  auditoriums,  traffic  on  including  children, 
bridges  and  similar  local  e.x- 
amples. 

.\n  annual  “desert  edition’’ 
Ad  Users  Honored  section  of  the  San  Bernardino 

Eureka  (Calif.)  Newspapers,  Stin-Telegram  has  been  de- 


'THE  BIG  PLUS' — Pictorial  evidence  of  marketing  support  to  adver¬ 
tisers  rendered  by  newspapers  is  examined  by  (left  to  right);  Edwin 
Charney,  first  vicepresident,  Detroit  Chapter  AANR;  Robert  Erickson, 
president,  Detroit  Chapter;  LeRoy  Newmyer,  chairman,  NAEA  Re¬ 
search  Committee;  W.  E.  Anderman  Jr.,  second  vicepresident,  Detroit 
Chapter;  and  E.  S.  Stagg,  secretary,  Detroit  Chapter.  Mr.  Newmyer, 
vicepresident,  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  recently  made  "The  Big  Plus" 
presentation  in  Detroit. 


veloped.  Space  sold  in  the  sec-  T  T 

tion  is  limited  to  outlying  1101110  VJT 10110 

firms  and  organizations  in  the  U 

far-flung  interior  areas  of  the  II)QrYOT*C 
20,000-square  mile  county.  This  A  Cl^C/lo 
month  the  section  totalled  24  r-p  -pi  •  |  pv  . 
pages,  Dick  Peltan  reported.  I  Q  p  Jll(j  IjHSm 
James  E.  Lyons,  advertising 

director,  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Chicago 

Register,  said  that  newspaper  The  1957  convention  of  Ac- 
now  grants  the  retail  advertis-  credited  Home  Newspapers  of 
ing  rate  to  groups  conducting  America,  Inc.,  will  take  place  in 
.sales  promotions.  San  Diego,  Calif.,  it  was  de- 

•  cided  during  a  meeting  of  the 

lAini  AHNA  Board  of  Trustees  here 

Retail  Ad  Parley  Oct.  13. 

Set  for  Chicago  Executive  Secretary  Eric 

P  Smith  reported  that  since  most 

^  ®  of  the  member-papers  had  con- 
The  fifth  annual  Retail  Ad-  verted  or  were  in  the  process  of 
vertising  Conference  has  sche-  converting  to  some  form  of  paid 
duled  a  fast-stepping  program  circulation,  his  office  would  is- 
for  Jan.  19-20,  1957,  here  at  the  sue  soon  to  members  two  spe- 
Palmer  House,  according  to  its  cial  papers  dealing  with  (1) 
sponsors,  Budd  Gore,  Chicago  How  To  Convert  to  Paid  Circu- 
Daily  News  retoU  ad  manager,  lation,  and  (2)  How  To  Obtain 
and  Ralph  Hcineman,  head  of  ^  Second  Class  Mailing  Permit, 
the  advertising  service  firm  Membership  is  approaching 
bearing  his  name.  200  papers,  he  added.  The  1957 

Among  the  headliners  will  be  AHNA  Rate  &  Data  Guide, 
Paul  H.  Howard,  sales  promo-  with  a  listing  of  each  paper’s 
tion  manager,  Rhodes  of  Seat-  mechanical  requirements,  ad 
tie,  and  former  ad  manager,  rates,  and  other  data,  is  being 
budget  floor,  Marshall  Field  &  compiled. 

Co.  Mr.  Howard  will  pose  the  Leo  A.  Lemer,  Chicago  North 
question  and  furnish  an  answer  side  Newspapers,  is  president 
to:  “Cooperative  Advertising:  of  the  association. 

Saint  or  Sinner?” 

George  B.  Bogart,  vicepresi-  * 

dent,  Calkins  &  Holden,  Chi-  »  »  i 

cago  advertising  agency,  will  ^hangetl 

discuss  profitable  downtown  Effective  Nov.  5,  the  Hazleton 
promotion,  based  on  his  expert-  (Pa.)  Plain  Speaker-Standard 
ence  with  “Free  D  Days”  in  Sentinel  will  accept  advertising 
Detroit  and  “State  Street  Days”  for  its  a.m.  and  p.m.  editions 
in  Chicago.  of  the  same  day.  Heretofore, 

James  D.  Gershman,  public  advertisers  could  request  inser 
relations  counsel,  will  lead  a  tions  in  the  evening  paper  of 
discussion  on  exploitation  and  one  day  and  the  morning  papei 
showmanship.  of  the  next  day. 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


Among  the  more  picturesque 
sights  on  view  in  Europe  last  sum¬ 
mer  was  a  covey  of  35  young 
American  females  fluttering  through 
art  galleries,  opera  houses  and  as¬ 
sorted  ruins  behind  a  harried,  middle- 
aged  male  with  an  anxious  expres¬ 
sion. 

The  Leaning  Tower  of  Strength 
in  this  crusade  for  culture  was  John 
K.  Sherman,  art  and  drama  critic 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 
Sherman’s  charges  (a  whole  busload 
of  them)  were  members  of  American 
Youth  Abroad’s  Fine  Arts  Tour.  And 
through  Sherman’s  eyes,  camera 
and  battered  typewriter,  thousands 
of  Upper  Midwest  stay-at-homes 
got  the  flavor  and  fun  and  thrills  of 
the  girls’  2-month,  11-country  Euro¬ 
pean  tour  colorfully  recounted  by 
John  K.  in  a  memorable  and  hi¬ 
larious  series  of  travel  articles  and 
reviews. 

Between  head-counting  and  roll¬ 


calling,  he  pointed  hi.s  pen  at  jumbo 
events  like  the  28th  Biennial  Art 
Exhibition  in  Venice  and  the  Berlioz 
Requiem  in  Salzburg  -  conducted 
by  good  friend  Dimitri  Mitropoulos, 
former  conductor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Symphony  Orchestra.  He  found  a 
touch  of  home  in  Amsterdam,  where 
Rembrandt’s  “Lucretia”  hangs  in 
the  Rijksmuseum — on  loan  from 
the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts  to 
help  celebrate  the  350th  anniversary 
of  the  Dutch  master’s  birth. 

And  he  saw  and  heard  the  little 
things,  too — the  sign  on  the  trash 
barrel  in  Edinburgh  that  read,  “The 
amenity  of  our  streets  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  your  care”  .  .  .  the  Lan¬ 
cashire  lad  who  sang  devoutly  of 
“David  Crockett,  king  of  the  wild 
frontyah”  .  .  .  the  tour  member  who 
busily  knitted  a  sweater  with  the 
German  instructions  on  one  knee,  a 
German-English  dictionary  on  the 
other.  Mixing  fun  with  the  arts  is 
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easy  for  John  K.  He  Ix-lieves  the 
arts  are  fun,  and  he  is  dedicated  to 
sharing  that  fun  with  his  readers. 

Like  so  many  of  the  men  anrl 
women  who  staff  these  newspapers. 
John  K.  Sherman  brings  to  his  craft 
human  warmth  and  amiability,  vi¬ 
gor  of  thought  and  felicitous  writing 
skills;  qualities  which  have  earned 
for  the  MinneapolisStar  and  Tribune 
the  respect  and  high  regard  of  the 
largest  newspaper  audience  in  the 
223  counties  of  the  great  Upper 
Midwest. 

Copr.  1956,  The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  ('o 

Minneapolis 
Star  an  «^Tribune 

EVENING  MORNING  A  SUNDAY 

625;000  SU]rDAY^495,000  DAILY 

JOHN  COWLcS,  PrrMtnt 
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“The  $400,000  we  have  budgeted 
for  1957-58  will  permit  us  to 
do  this.” 

As  a  measure  of  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department’s  success 
with  its  present  tourist  adver¬ 
tising  program,  Comm.  Dickin¬ 
son  reported  that  in  the  past 
year  the  department  was  able 
to  refer  to  regional  resort  as¬ 
sociations  the  names  of  750,000 
persons  interested  in  vacation¬ 
ing  in  New  York  State. 


Doubled  Ad 
Budget  Sought 
For  New  York 


M  •  ;'r  B«A  Names  Halloran 

as  much  as  was  available  in  the  i 

current  fiscal  year.  Kesearch  Librarian 

Speaking  in  New  York  at  a  Mrs.  Vera  A.  Halloran,  for- 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Em-  merly  head  librarian  at  J.  M. 
pire  State  Chamber  of  Com-  Mathes,  Inc.,  advertising  agen- 
merce.  Comm.  Dickinson  ex-  cy,  has  been  apopinted  research 
plained  that  in  the  current  librarian  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad- 
fiscal  year  the  department  had  vertising,  ANPA.  Before  joining 
about  $200,000  for  travel  pro-  Mathes,  where  she  served  for 
motion  and  $110,000  for  indus-  11  years,  Mrs.  Halloran  was 
trial  development  advertising,  assistant  librarian  with  the 
Of  the  $600,000  requested  for  American  Weekly. 
the  next  budget  year,  $400,000  Mrs.  Halloran  is  a  member 
would  be  allocated  to  travel  of  the  Advertising  Division  of 
promotion  and  $200,000  would  the  Special  Libraries  Associa- 
be  used  to  attract  new  indus-  tion  and,  during  the  past  11 
tries.  years,  has  held  every  office  in 

The  Commerce  Department’s  that  organization,  at  both  the 
tentative  1957-58  promotional  local  and  national  levels.  She  is 
program  stresses  the  advan-  also  a  charter  member  and  for- 
tages  of  New  York  State  both  mer  officer  of  the  Council  of 
as  a  desirable  location  for  in-  Advertising  Agency  Librarians, 
dustrial  plant  expansion  and  as 

a  year-round  tourist  attraction,  *  v> 

Comm.  Dickinson  said.  We."kly  Names  Kep 

“We  must  be  able  to  compete  The  El  Campo  (Tex.)  News 
with  other  resort  centers  such  has  appointed  Moran  and  Fis¬ 
as  California  and  Florida,  Nas-  cher,  Inc.,  as  its  national  ad- 
sau  and  Bermuda,”  he  added,  vertising  representative. 


REPRESENTATIVES  SAMPLE  WARES— Bob  Franklin  (leB),  Riddar- 
Johns,  Inc.;  Bob  Rosa  (right),  Doyle  &  Hawley;  and  Charles  An¬ 
drews,  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  sample  Unox  Holland  Ham  and 
Conga  Cuban  lobster  tail  canapes  offered  by  model  Betty  Smith  at 
recent  luncheon  in  honor  of  time  and  space  representatives  given 
by  Atalanta  Trading  Corp.  of  New  York.  Party  was  to  thank  media 
representatives  for  their  cooperation  in  boosting  Unox  and  Conga  to 
peak  sales  (via  Ralph  D.  Gardner  Advertising). 


Wolcott 


{Continued  from  page  17) 


And  Mr,  Cuneo,  the  Great  and  Colarful  Printer, 
Gets  it  Up  for  Us  .  .  .  It's  the  Family  Weekly  .  .  . 
Roto  in  Full  Color  with  Food  News,  Children's 

_  Stories,  Special  articles  for 

^  Women. 

/H  And,  in  addition  to  our 

J  ni  Roto  Family  Weekly,  we 

V\  ^  ^  o'so  print  our  own  popular 
Florida  Magazine  every 
fWTtt  Sunday  .  .  .  Featuring  o 

•  r  Mon  of  the  Week,  in  Cor- 

|j  Cover  Every 

Features  like  these  give 
us  o  rood  block  in  Central 
Florida,  keeping  out  oil 
-  big  sheets  like  Miami, 

Jacksonville,  Tompo. 

We  hove  them  beat  —  combine  oil  their  readers 
in  our  five  counties  and  we  lick  them  four  to  one! 
How  many  people  here?  —  400,000. 

They  spend  $500  million  a  year. 

ORLANDO  [FLORIDA];  SENTINEL-STAR 

Martin  Andersen.  Editor  &  Sole  Owner  &  Ad  Writer 

NoHonol  Representatives  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney 


Ad  rrogram 
For  Colleges 

An  advertising  campaign 
designed  to  increase  financial 
gifts  to  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  was  announced  here 
by  the  Council  for  Financial 
Aid  to  Education.  The  drive 
will  be  coordinated  with  the 
Advertising  Council. 

Dr.  John  R.  Everett,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Hollins  College,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  head  of  the  educa¬ 
tors’  committee  to  coordinate 
the  advertising  campaign, 
said  that  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine,  radio  and  television  ad¬ 
vertising  space  and  time  will 
be  contributed  by  the  various 
media  through  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council. 


Optometry  Ad 
Hearing  ^lled  Off 

COLU.MBUS,  Ohio 
A  legal  snag  has  halted, 
temporarily,  at  least,  a  move  by 
the  Ohio  Board  of  Optometry 
to  adopt  new  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  on  advertising,  which  are 
being  opposed  by  the  Ohio 
Newspaper  Association. 

Hearing  on  the  rules  was 
called  off  abruptly  as  interested 
persons  gathered  for  the  meet¬ 
ing. 
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and  the  BLADE-TIMES  is  the  key  to  the 


We  say  billion  laTause  it  rolls  oil'  the  tonpiie  so 
easily.' But  it’s  really  $1,222,206,000*.  (\fter  the 
St‘away  is  completed  we  hesitate  to  say  how  astro¬ 
nomical  the  figure  will  be.)  To  open  the  d(H)r  to  this 
well-over-the-billion  market  you’ve  got  to  us<‘  the 
prop<*r  key — and  that’s  the  Bla<le-Times.  There 
are  no  duplicate  keys. 

*  Salex  Managemeitl  Stirrey  of  fiiiying  I'oirrr.  May  10  lOfUi. 


BILLION  DOLLAR 
TOLEDO  MARKET 


TOLEDO  BLADE  'Oa/hj^  oM  SmdMf.  TOLEDO  TIMES 


represented  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN 


SCHMITT.  INC. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Help  Wanted  Ads  Soar 
But  40^0  Show  Losses 


Since  engineering  and  techni-  A  O  1 

cal  Help  Wanted  advertising  /XgfinCV  OBIIQS 
account  for  the  largest  portion  J 

of  the  employment  advertising  w^j  A  1  An 

bulge,  the  Help  Wanted  losses  3.11.1  ^VClS  i\ll 
on  so  many  newspapers  are 

.  Around  Globe 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


While  the  Help  Wanted  ad 
trend  continues  bullish  there  are 
a  few  enigmatical  elements 
present  which  confuse  the  pic¬ 
ture.  CAMs  who  are  keeping 
their  fingers  on  the  pulse  of 
this  basic  classification  are 
bound  to  be  a  bit  puzzled  by 
some  seemingly  contradictory 
situations. 

For  example,  while  September 
’56  was  a  five-Sunday  month 
against  a  four- Sunday  Septem¬ 
ber  in  *65  and  while  the  Help 
Wanted  ad  count  soared  to  a 
new  peak,  44  out  of  the  109 
newspapers  reporting  to  Help 
Wanted  Trend,  the  B.  K.  Davis 
&  Bro.  Advertising  Agency 
bulletin,  showed  losses.  In  fact, 
only  16  reporting  newspapers 
accounted  for  470,748  ads,  al¬ 
most  half  the  total  reported  by 
Trend. 


And  while  approximately  40% 
of  the  reporting  newspapers 
showed  losses  for  September, 
Induetrial  Relatione  News  re¬ 
veals  that  the  demand  for  engi¬ 
neers  is  markedly  higher  than 
ever  before.  Says  IRN:  .  . 

according  to  survey  of  363  in¬ 
dustrial  firms  (employing  111,- 
272  engineers)  and  51  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  (employing 
29,174)  by  special  surveys  com¬ 
mittee  of  Engineers  Joint 
Council  with  staff  assistance  of 
Engineering  Manpower  Com¬ 
mission,  companies  expect  to 
acquire  10.1%  more  engineers 
than  they  employed  at  begin¬ 
ning  of  year.  Actually,  they 
require  14.3%.  However,  survey 
shows  organizations  have 
learned  to  perform  somehow 
with  undercomplements  of  en¬ 
gineers.” 


CONNERSVILLE,  IND.  MARKET 

LOCATION;  ConnertTllie  U  a  trade  center  located  between 
Indianapolii  and  Cincinnati.  Road  diitance  6t  milea  from 
each. 

POPULATION;  City  and  retail  area  40,0«#.  City  over 
17,0Ct.  Conneraville  draws  trade  from  three  Indiana  conntlea. 

KMPLOYMENT ;  Conneraville  indoatry  ia  principally  metal 
fabricatins- 

RESOURCES  &  SALES;  Savinca  depoaita  in  Conneraville 
banks  total  over  15  million.  Retail  sales  are  well  over  $22 
million. 

NEWSPAPER;  The  Conneraville  NEWS  EXAMINER,  a 
daily,  evening,  with  circulation  over  6,500. 

An  Allen-Klapp  man  contacts  the  trade  in 
this  area  regularly.  He  knows  the  market. 
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Pre-Christmas  Mats 

From  the  Harry  Volk  Art 
Studios,  Pleasantville,  N.  J., 
comes  word  that  they  have 
again  shipped  out  a  package  of 
mats  carrying  uniform  sized 
cuts  3"  deep  by  3%"  wide 
which  are  appropriate  for  a 
Christmas  gift  suggestion  page. 
While  these  are  generally  aimed 
at  the  display  department, 
where  newspapers  accept  cuts 
on  their  want  ad  pages  the 
mats  could  serve  as  the  basis 
for  a  fine  pre-Christmas  fea¬ 
ture.  Cost  of  the  mats  is  borne 
by  the  manufacturer  and 
CAMs  may  use  them  without 
any  credits.  Jim  Ogilvie,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Famous  Brand  Mat 
Service,  tells  us  that  CAMs 
with  8-column  formats  who 
used  the  mats  last  year  ar¬ 
ranged  the  items  in  four  rows 
of  four  products  while  those 
with  9-column  pages  had  20 
items  to  the  pag^e  with  5  items 
across  in  four  rows. 


Honors  Received^ 

Then  to  Hospital 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Charles  J.  Sikora,  city  editor. 
New  Britain  Herald,  suffered 
a  broken  rib  in  an  Oct.  9  auto¬ 
mobile  accident,  he  learned  on 
the  evening  of  Oct.  18.  He  en¬ 
tered  New  Britain  General 
Hospital  Oct.  19. 

Mr.  Sikora  was  honored  Oct. 
18  by  a  group  of  city  officials 
for  his  coverage  of  local  politics 
while  serving  as  City  Hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Herald.  He  didn’t 
know  of  the  rib  fracture  when 
he  sat  down  to  dinner,  however. 


I  Car 

I  Crazy! 

I  Of  all  Conn,  cities 

with  populations  of  25,000 

I  or  over — New  London  cops 
top  spot  in  family  average 

I  automotive  s  p  e  n  d  i  n  g  I 
(S.M.  '56  Survey)  Sell 
I  95.6%  of  the  ABC  city 
I  zone  through  New  Lon¬ 
don's  only  newspaper. 

I  0hp 

I  NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT 
I  Notional  Roprmstnlotivei: 

^  OILMAN,  NICOIL  A  RUTHMAN 


Los  Angeus 
Classified  advertisements  are 
placed  around  the  globe  in  a  | 
special  agency  established  here. 

A  sister  organization  represents 
27  newspapers  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  classified  linage. 

The  combined  operations  pro¬ 
vide  proof  that  classified  can 
be  placed  in  almost  any  news¬ 
paper  and  that  the  placement 
of  want  ads  containing  general 
advertising  copy  is  readily  ac¬ 
complished,  according  to  Fenn 
Horton,  who  heads  both  organi¬ 
zations. 

Mr.  Horton  is  manager  of 
both  World-Wide  Want  Ad 
Service,  an  agency,  and  of  the 
Orange  Belt  Newspapers,  a 
classified  representatives  orga¬ 
nization. 

Heavy  Copy  in  Europe 
World-Wide  is  an  agency  that 
places  classified  all  over  the 
world  he  explained.  Major  users 
are  organizations  seeking  per¬ 
sonnel  and  heavy  placements 
have  been  made  in  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  Ireland  and  Germany. 
School  and  training  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  this  country  provide  im¬ 
portant  linage. 

“A  phone  call  or  letter  will 
enable  copy  placements  in  vir¬ 
tually  all  the  newspaper  clas¬ 
sifications  in  the  world,”  Mr. 
Horton  said.  The  agency  may 
have  to  report  a  failure  when 
the  advertiser  seeks  to  enter 
some  newspaper  previously  un¬ 
used,  but  generally  the  copy 
goes  into  print  in  the  place  de¬ 
sired. 

Wide-World  Want  Ad  Service 
has  an  extensive  newspaper 
library  as  well  as  reports  on 
mechanical  requirements  which 
enable  prompt  placements  in 
most  cases,  he  explained. 

Alternately,  W-W  is  able  to 
assist  advertising  agencies  wish¬ 
ing  to  make  large  classified 
placements  in  foreign  markets, 
Mr.  Horton  said.  Preparation  of 
copy  to  meet  requirements  in 
any  section  of  the  globe  has  be¬ 
come  routine  for  the  agency’s 
experienced  personnel,  he  de¬ 
clared. 

Orange  Belt  Newspapers  now 
provides  classified  advertising 
representation  service  to  news¬ 
papers  of  both  northern  and 
southern  California. 

Through  OBN,  an  advertiser 
may  place  classified  in  any  or 
all  of  the  27  dailies. 
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How  well  do  you  know 
Detroit  Media? 

Can  you  answer  the  three  questions  below?  Try  it^ 
then  keep  reading  to  see  if  you* re  correct . . . 


1.  Which  newspaper  has  the  largest  trading  area  circulation? 
I  1  News  I  I  Times  I  1  Free  Press 


2«  Which  newspaper  carries  over  50%  of  the  dep’t.  store  linage? 
I  I  News  I  I  Times  I  I  Free  Press 


3*  Which  newspaper  carries  over  50%  of  the  total  linage? 
I  I  News  \  I  Times  I  I  Free  Press 


j^\l 


Answer  to  Question  1  is  The  News.  In 
the  6-county  trading  area,  where  98% 
of  Detroit’s  business  originates,  The  News 
delivers  98,000  more  weekdays  than  The  Free  Press, 
and  175,000  more  Sunday  .  .  .  68,000  more  weekdays 
than  The  Times,  and  128,000  more  Sunday. 


Answer  to  Question  2  is  The  News,  which  carries 
53%  of  the  department  store  linage.  The  Times  carries 
26%,  and  The  Free  Press  21%. 

Answer  to  Question  3  is  The  News.  For  the  first  9 
months  of  1956,  The  News  carried  51.1%  of  the  total 
linage.  The  Free  Press  carried  25.5%  and  The  Times 
23.4%.  The  reason  for  The  News’  leadership  is  basic— 
it  produces  results. 

Whatever  your  product  is,  The  Detroit  News  can 
do  the  most  effective  selling  job  in  the  great  Detroit 
market,  where  business  is  GOOD! 


The  Detroit 

THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 


larg«tl  CirculaHon  of  all  Michigan  Nawtpaport  (ABC  3-3 1-56)  Waakday  459,160— Sunday  573,375 


Eastern  Office  ,  .  .  260  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Chicago  Office  ...  435  N.  AAichigan  Ave.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
Pacific  Office  ...  785  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  Miami  Beach  .  . .  The  Leonard  Co..  311  Lincoln  Rood 
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Court  Asks  ' 
Bills  Against 
Boston  Post 


Boston 

No  action  toward  revival  of 
the  Boston  Post  was  taken  this 
week  and  the  situation  remains 
the  same  with  court-appointed 
trustees  in  search  of  a  buyer 
for  the  125-year-old  newspaper. 

Federal  Judge  George  C. 
Sweeney  directed  the  three 
trustees  to  file  a  plan  of  le- 
organization  by  Dec.  14.  He 
further  directed  that  all  claims 
against  the  paper  be  filed  by 
Dec.  7. 

Objection  to  the  continuance 
of  the  trustees  in  possession 
was  registered  by  Atty.  John 
L.  Saltonstall  Jr.,  counsel  for 
John  S.  Bottomley.  Mr.  Salton¬ 
stall  said  that  no  feasible  plan 
of  reorganization  can  be  worked 
out. 

He  told  the  court  that  he 
objected  to  the  trustees  being 
continued  in  possession  on  the 
grounds  of  insolvency  and  on 
the  grounds  that  the  unaudited 
statement  accompanying  the 
petition  to  reorganize  does  not 
reflect  the  true  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  paper.  “The  peti¬ 
tion  was  not  filed  in  good 
faith,”  Mr.  Saltonstall  said. 
“No  feasible  plan  of  reorganiza¬ 
tion  can  be  devised  and  con¬ 
firmed.” 

Atty.  Thomas  W.  Lawless, 
trustee,  objected  to  these  state¬ 
ments,  informing  the  court  that 
the  trustees  had  been  dealing 
with  Mr.  Saltonstall  and  Mr. 


"My  Leader?  I  guess  that'd  be  the  managing  editor,  but  he  gets 
_ pretty  grouchy  about  seeing  visitors  at  deadline  time." 


Bottomley  since  Aug.  16  and 
only  a  few  days  ago  he  said 
Mr.  Bottomley  had  urged  the 
trustees  to  keep  the  paper 
going. 

Continuation  of  the  trustee¬ 
ship  was  favored  by  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  counsel  for  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  unsecured  creditors, 
including  union  employes  of  the 
Post. 

Many  of  the  Post  employes 
have  scatteied  to  other  jobs. 
The  Daily  Record,  which  signed 


WELCOME  ABOARD 

Your  Boot  and  Mine 


By  J.KENNETH  WHITTEKER 
Technical  Editor  of  “THE  RUDDER" 


the  Post’s  drama  critic,  Elliot 
Norton,  gave  him  a  big  build 
up  treatment  in  ads  and  pro¬ 
motion.  Paul  Stevens,  Post  fea¬ 
ture  writer  and  medical  re¬ 
porter,  became  public  relations 
director  for  the  Vendome  Hotel. 

Joe  Harrington,  Post  column¬ 
ist,  went  to  the  Globe  and  Rose 
Walsh,  society  editor,  joined  the 
American  and  Sunday  Adver¬ 
tiser. 

John  S.  Mannion,  former  Post 
city  editor,  is  a  rewrite  man  on 
the  Heraid.  Charles  Roche, 
Frederick  Wheeler,  Robert  F. 
Melville,  Peter  J.  Barnicle  and 
Richard  Connolly  have  joined 
the  Herald’s  staff  of  reporters. 

Cartoonist  Ames  Dobbins  is 
with  the  Evening  Traveler  as 
are  reporters  Edward  Martin, 
Roderick  MacDonald  and 
James  Harrington  and  sports 
writer  Bill  Liston. 


Latest  arrivals  to  be  piped  aboard  are:  The  Boston  Traveler 
— Brockton  Daily  Enterprise — East  Islip  Town  Crier — Gloucester 
Dally  Times — Roseville  Daily  Press-Tribune — San  Francisco 
Chronicle — San  Pedro  News-Pilot — Santa  Monica  Outlook — 
Sharon  Herald — Suffolk  Times — ^Vancouver  Herald.  Bring  your 
readers  aboard  to  cruise  with  this  highly  informative  and 
interesting  weekly  boating  feature. 

Write  now  for  samples  and  rates. 

STARBOUND  FEATURES 

9  Murray  Street  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


What’s  the  Weather? 

Toronto 

The  Toronto  Daily  Star  has 
started  its  own  weather  service 
reports,  in  addition  to  carrying 
the  reports  of  the  Canadian 
government’s  meteorological  bu¬ 
reau.  The  Star  ha.s  retained  the 
services  of  Weather  Consult¬ 
ants  Ltd.,  a  private  organiza¬ 
tion  giving  specialized  weather 
reports  to  subscribing  firms. 
The  daily  now  runs  both  official 
and  unofficial  weather  forecasts 
on  its  front  page. 


Henderson 
May  Cash  in 
On  His  Novel 

MlLWAUm 

Dion  Henderson  faces  a  per¬ 
plexing  situation  as  the  result 
of  a  novel  he  has  written. 

His  problem  involves  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  a  publisher  is  promotin( 
the  book  heavily  this  Fall,  two 
major  magazines  may  want  to 
serialize  it,  two  movie  com¬ 
panies  are  dickering  for  the 
rights,  a  Canadian  publishin| 
company  has  released  it  simul¬ 
taneously,  and  a  Broadway  pro¬ 
ducer  is  at  work  on  a  stage 
version  and  looking  for  an 
“angel.” 

The  book,  “The  Last  One,” 
concerns  a  newsman  and  a 
news  gathering  agency,  Amer- 
News.  The  author  has  been  a 
reporter,  news  editor  and  out¬ 
door  editor  for  AP  for  15  years. 
He  is  34. 

“This  book,”  said  a  senior 
editor  at  Henry  Holt  &  Co, 
which  is  Mr.  Henderson's  pub¬ 
lisher,  “will  do  for  the  press 
associations  what  ‘The  Huck¬ 
sters’  did  for  the  advertising 
business.”  (It  could  be  a  little 
frightening,  depending  on  your 
point  of  view.) 

‘All  Or  Nothing’ 

The  reactions  of  experts  in 
their  fields,  are  encouraging  to 
Mr.  Henderson.  But  he  knows, 
and  this  is  the  quandry  facing 
him,  that  unless  the  book  sells, 
none  of  it  will  matter.  His  first 
novel,  “Algonquin,”  which  Holt 
published  in  1953,  was  a  case 
in  point. 

“It  received  unanimous  praise 
from  the  critics,”  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  said,  “but  it  just  didn’t 
.sell.” 

Actually  it  sold  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  copies  and  still  brings  in 
an  occasional  royalty  check. 

He  spent  all  of  his  spare 
time  for  about  five  months  in 
the  actual  wTiting  of  “The  Last 
One.”  He  had  been  collecting 
incidents  and  characters  and 
getting  the  novel  organized  in 
his  mind  for  about  nine  years. 

His  wife,  Elizabeth,  aided  and 
abetted  her  husbands  efforts  by 
keeping  their  three  children 
quiet  and  out  of  the  den  while 
he  was  working  on  the  book. 

• 

$1  Libel  Jucl^ient 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Judgment  of  $1  was  awarded 
Thomas  L.  Black,  a  log  broker, 
in  his  libel  action  against  Sun 
Publishing  Company,  Ltd.  He 
sued  for  $447,000  damages. 
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Foreign  Correspondent: 

Reporter  Abroad  Needs 
Classic  Job  Training 

By  Kay  Erwin 


Young  would-be  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  ought  to  prepare 
themselves  properly  before  of¬ 
fering  their  ser¬ 
vices  in  Europe, 
warned  Roger 
Tatarian,  Gen- 
e  r  a  1  European 
News  Manager 
of  the  United 
Press. 

Mr.  Tatarian 
was  interviewed 
on  his  way  back 
to  his  headquar- 
Tafarian  ters  in  London 
after  spending  eight  months  in 
the  U.  S.  convalescing  from  an 
illness. 

J-Schools  Blamed 

“Young  people  who  want  to 
be  foreign  correspondents  knock 
on  our  doors  all  the  time — sev¬ 
eral  hundred  of  them  every 
year,”  observed  Mr.  Tatarian. 
“They  make  the  biggest  mis¬ 


take  by  frittering  away  four 
years  in  college  on  subjects  that 
are  of  no  particular  use  in 
foreign  news  service.  Some  of 
the  journalism  schools  are  to 
blame,  too,  by  devoting  a  lot  of 
time  to  academic  courses  on 
journalism  when  the  students 
would  be  better  off  if  they  were 
studying  languages,  history, 
political  science,  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  journalism  courses. 

“You  learn  journalism  mainly 
by  doing  it,”  he  added.  “A  lot 
of  young  people  come  through 
and  when  we  ask  if  they  can 
speak  French  or  German,  they 
reply,  ‘No.’  That  hurts  their 
chances  tremendously.  A  man 
who  can  speak  the  language  of 
a  country  has  a  running  start  if 
there  is  a  possible  opening. 

“Journalism  schools  may  prop¬ 
erly  prepare  the  majority  of 
students  for  news  service  at 
home  but  they  forget  the  great 
field  abroad,  where  the  increase 


NEW  ADDRESS. 


New  York  Office 
Booth  Newspapers,  Inc. 

• 

•  260  MADISON  AVHNUK 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
MUrray  Hill  5-2476 

A.  H.  KUCH,  EASTERN  OFFICE  MANAGER 


in  the  number  of  news  corres¬ 
pondents  has  been  substantial,” 
asserted  Mr.  Tatarian  with 
warm  conviction. 

They  Can  Type 

Mr.  Tatarian  sadly  reported 
that  of  the  hundreds  of  young 
people  eager  for  foreign  news 
service  who  pass  through  his 
office  annually  most  only  can 
offer  ability  to  “run  the  type¬ 
writer.” 

The  glamor  and  drama  of  a 
foreign  correspondent’s  career 
draw  them  across  the  seas,  he 
explained.  It  is  even  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  break  into  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  over  there  than  at 
home  because  individual  news¬ 
papers  have  small  bureaus  and 
usually  send  their  men  from  the 
home  staffs,  as  do  the  news 
services. 

But  from  time  to  time  there 
are  openings,  he  explained,  but 
only  for  young  people  with 
some  experience  or  with  real 
knowledge  of  languages,  his¬ 
tory,  political  science. 

It’s  Mr.  Tatarian’s  conviction 
that  a  student  can  equip  him¬ 
self  better  for  foreign  news 
work  by  taking  classical  sub¬ 
jects  in  a  regular  college  coui'se 
and  by  working  on  the  college 
newspaper  than  by  taking  jour¬ 
nalism  courses.  He  repeatedly 
stressed  the  need  for  knowledge 
of  foreign  languages,  history 
and  political  science  instead  of 
headline  writing,  which  can  be 
learned  by  doing  when  and  if 
required. 

Ijooks  Like  Diplomat 

Mr.  Tatarian,  a  slender,  in¬ 
tense,  handsome  youngish  man 
with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  with 
the  suave  appearance  and  man¬ 
ner  of  world  diplomats  he 
covers,  said  he  believes  the 
average  European  newspaper 
follows  the  deliberations  of  the 
United  Nations  closer  than  does 
the  average  U.  S.  newspaper. 
He  said  he  had  observed  that 
newspapers  along  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Coasts  in  the  U.  S. 
are  more  alert  to  foreign  news 
but  some  of  the  smaller  papers 
in  the  mid-sections  of  the  na¬ 
tion  are  likely  to  give  space 
only  to  the  biggest  foreign 
news. 

“I  would  like  to  applaud 
visits  to  Europe  by  U.  S.  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  in  groups  or 
individually,”  said  the  UP’s  Eu¬ 
ropean  news  manager.  “I’m  con¬ 
vinced  such  visitors  will  carry 
more  European  news  after  such 
visits  than  they  had  done  be¬ 
fore.  It’s  a  wonderful  thing  for 
organized  groups  and  others 
among  newsmen  to  make  these 
tours.” 


While  news  interest  at  the 
moment  centers  on  the  Suez 
Canal  and  other  Middle  East 
problems,  Mr.  Tatarian  pointed  i 
out  that  these  developments 
have  close  ramifications  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Paris  and  other  European  ' 
capitals.  He  remarked  that 
news  interest  has  receded  alonft 
with  problems  in  Germany  and 
Italy. 

There  is  normally  consider-  f 
able  interest  in  Europe  in  a 
Presidential  election  in  the  U.S. 
he  said.  He  was  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  during  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  there.  His  ' 
parents  now  live  in  that  city. 

He  also  visited  the  Washington 
and  New  York  UP  bureaus  be¬ 
fore  leaving  for  London  Oct. 

12. 

Roger  Tatarian  joined  the 
United  Press  in  Fresno,  Calif., 
his  home  town.  Later  he  was  UP 
manager  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and 
was  on  the  San  Francisco  and 
Washington  staffs.  He  has  been 
abroad  for  eight  years.  For  two 
years  he  was  UP  manager  in 
Rome  and  then  became  London 
bureau  manager,  before  hiii 
promotion  (E&P,  July  25,  1935. 
page  37)  to  General  European 
News  Manager. 

• 

‘Yolithorama’  Section  ^ 

Cincinnati 

The  Times-Star  has  started 
an  eight-page  section  called 
“Weekly  Youthorama”  designed 
for  young  readers.  First  issue 
■supervised  by  Ruth  Hemmert 
Voss,  school  editor,  had  an  en¬ 
tire  page  written  and  edited  by 
the  staff  of  Hughes  High 
School  Gargoyle,  founded  by 
George  Stimson,  Times-Star  as¬ 
sociate  editor  when  he  was  a 
pupil  there  30  years  ago. 


Rcinudeling  Job 

Crete,  Neb. 

The  Crete  News  held  an  open 
house  following  the  completion 
of  remodeling  the  newspaper 
plant  and  the  addition  of  new 
equipment.  The  building  which 
has  housed  the  news  since  1929 
was  built  in  1888  and,  accord-  | 
ing  to  Managing  Editor  Lloyd 
Reeves,  had  its  first  major  re¬ 
pairs  and  remodeling  this  year. 


Women’s  Page  Color 

Chicago 

A  colorful  new  look  came  to 
the  women’s  pages  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  on  Sunday,  Oct. 
14.  The  newspaper  published 
the  first  of  a  series  of  regular 
weekly  full-color  editorial  fea¬ 
tures  on  the  cover  page  of  its 
“Today  With  Women”  section. 
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His  Story  Line  is  Born  T 


Reading  from  left  to  right:  Larry  Mead,  Project  Engi¬ 
neer  for  Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Corporation, 
the  FllF-1  Grumman  “Tiger"  and  Dave  Anderton. 


AVIATION  WEEK  has  covered  the  "Tiger"  since  the 
first  demonstration  flights  of  this  Navy  fighter,  which 
embodies  the  newest  aerodynamic  design  principles. 
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the  Flight 

Dave  Anderton,  Assistant  Managing  Editor  of  AVIATION  WEEK, 
Builds  Top-Flight  Reporting  on  First-Hand  Experience 


ON-THE-SPOT  investigation  is  the  pol-  Claude  Witze,  Military  Editor,  headed  a  five- 

icy  that  governs  all  technical  reports  man  editorial  team  at  the  U.  S.  National  Air- 

which  appear  in  AVIATION  WEEK.  In  the  craft  Show.  No  doubt  about  it — AVIATION 

past  12  months,  Dave  Anderton  has  made  38  WEEK  editors  get  around! 

trips  into  the  field  . . .  visited  every  Research  In  Dave’s  case,  turning  out  definitive  stories 
and  Development  Center  of  the  USAF,  cov-  week  after  week  comes  naturally.  Still  in  his 

ered  missile  development  from  New  Mexico  thirties,  he  holds  a  Bachelor  of  Aeronautical 

to  the  Bahamas— and  many  major  aircraft  Engineering  degree  from  R.P.I.,  has  served  as 

plants  here  and  abroad.  38  trips — 38  stories  a  design  engineer  in  prop-powered  and  jet- 

for  his  magazine.  propelled  aircraft  projects.  Before  joining 

First  foreign  journalist  to  rejwrt  on  France’s  McGraw-Hill,  Dave  was  project  engineer  for 

Dassault  Mystere  fighter,  Dave  even  scored  the  Hermes  B  missile,  and  conducted  a  study 

a  beat  on  envious  British  journalists  when  he  on  one  ancestor  of  the  ICBM — intercontinen- 

covered  the  Gloster  Javelin,  RAF  operational  tal  ballistic  missile. 

fighter,  while  it  stUl  was  an  experimental  Inside  knowledge  of  their  particular  fields 

project.  Here  at  home,  Dave  lived — literally  is  one  of  the  reasons  each  of  the  485  full-time 
—at  Boeing’s  Seattle  plant  during  first  flight  editors  at  McGraw-Hill  knows  the  facts  that 
tests  of  the  707  jet  airliner.  put  industry  in  the  news.  They  criss-cross  the 

He’s  just  back  from  serving  as  a  U.  S.  Dele-  coimtry,  girdle  the  globe  to  find  the  significant 

gate  to  the  International  Congress  of  Astro-  news  angle,  often  available  from  no  other 

nautics  in  Rome.  At  the  same  time,  R.  W.  source.  McGraw-Hill  is  headquarters  for  busi- 

Martin,  publisher  of  AVIATION  WEEK,  and  ness  information.  In  our  New  York  head- 

Bob  Hotz,  Editor,  were  overseas  for  the  air-  quarters,  more  editorial  information  about 

show  of  the  Society  of  British  Aircraft  Con-  business  and  industry  is  gathered  and  proc- 

structors;  Hotz  also  attended  the  meeting  of  essed  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  That 

the  International  Air  Transport  Association  is  why,  whenever  industry  is  in  the  news,  we 

in  Edinburgh.  Bill  Jessup,  Managing  Editor,  can  often  help  you  make  the  most  of  it. 

covered  the  Canadian  International  Air  Show; 

If  you  have  a  question  about  any  McGraw-Hill  news  release,  or  about  any  phase 
of  McGraw-Hill's  information  service,  write  to  Julian  Boone,  Director 
Communications  and  Publicity,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company. 


McGraw-Hill  Magazines 

McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Comfany,  Incorporated 
330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York 
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you  get 

B}m  ADVANTAGES 

with  . 

L  Imperial 


“Puff  pars,”  advanced  publicity 
notices  never  used  in  English 
newspapers ;  sub-editors  who 
take  telephone  calls  other  than 
complaints;  lists  of  names  used 
in  connection  with  public 
events ;  and  a  copy  girl  in  what 
is  an  all-male  occupation  in 
England. 

And,  of  course,  Marjorie  says 
she  isn’t  used  to  writing  “in 
this  city”  or  “in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.”  Copy  at  home  always 
reads  “AT  Bath,”  not  “IN 
Bath.” 


Reporting  IN  the  U.  S 
i  Unlike  That  AT  Bath 


New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Most  court  reporters  would 
probably  turn  their  jobs  over 
to  the  woman’s  editor  if  a  pro¬ 
cession  through  the  streets  or 
a  fanfare  of  trumpets  ever  be¬ 
came  a  tradition  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  courts. 

Yet  a  young  British  news¬ 
paperwoman,  Miss  Marjorie 
Charman,  who  is  working  as  a 
reporter  on  the  New  Brunswick 
Daily  Home  News  for  seven 
weeks  under  an  English  Speak¬ 
ing  Union-International  Press 
Institute  Grant,  says  proces¬ 
sions  and  fanfares  are  common¬ 
place  events  to  English  court 
reporters. 

In  fact.  Miss  Charman,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Bath  (England) 
Chronicle  and  Herald  with  four 
years  of  courtroom  work  to  her 
credit,  says  the  great  informali¬ 
ty  of  the  American  courts  as 
compared  with  those  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  one  of  the  striking 
things  she  has  noticed  here. 

It  is  the  county  assizes  which 
open  with  a  street  procession 
and  a  trumpet  serenade,  but 
just  as  much  formality  is  ex¬ 
hibited  on  other  levels.  Miss 
Charman  says. 

“We  don’t  have  the  chit-chat 
between  lawyers  that  you  have 
here,”  notes  the  British  visitor, 
who  arrived  in  New  Brunswick 
on  Sept.  19  and  has  since  been 
observing  and  covering  various 
courts. 

“Our  lawyers  may  be  just  as 
rude  to  each  other  as  yours, 
but  there’s  a  lot  more  of  ‘my 
learned  friend’  in  England  than 
here.” 

One  of  the  British  reporter’s 
regular  duties  at  home  is  cover¬ 
ing  juvenile  court.  The  expedi¬ 
tious  way  in  which 


Ralph  Davis  Leaves 
California  Paper 

Ralph  W.  Davis,  Sr.,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  associate  editor,  vice- 
president  and  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Sm 
Bernardino  (Calif.)  Siin-Tele- 
f/raph.  He  was  with  the  news¬ 
paper  for  S.'S  years,  having  gone 
there  from  Fresno  where  he 
was  telegraph  editor  of  the  old 
Fresno  Republican.  \ 

Starting  his  newspaper  career 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  with  the 
Chronicle  Telegraph,  Mr.  Davis 
ment  to  the  English  reporter,  also  worked  on  other  papers  in 
used  to  spending  the  morning  Western  Pennsylvania,  includ- 
covering  hearings  of  young  of-  >ng  the  Johnstotvn  Democrat. 
fenders.  The  Davises  will  take  a  motor 

A  similarity  in  juvenile  re-  f>">P  >n  November  and  Decem- 
porting  is,  of  course,  that  names  ber,  after  which  he  plans  to 
of  those  under  18  aren’t  used  resume  newspaper  work, 
in  reports  of  court  cases.  • 

One  restriction  imposed  on  Cleveland  Guild 
the  British  press  that  is  not  Deadlork 

enforced  here  has  to  do  with 

coverage  of  domestic  cases.  “We  Cleveland 

top  and  tail  them,”  Marjorie  Guild  units  of  the  three 

says.  That  means  these  stories  Cleveland  newspapers,  the 
include  only  the  name  (the  top)  Plain  Dealer,  Press  and  Nem, 
and  the  result  (the  tail.)  have  rejected  $2  to  $3  weekly 

Marjorie  also  reports  that,  wage  increase  offers  and  have 
although  every  case  is  covered,  taken  the  matter  to  the  Federal 
the  details  used  are  completely  Conciliation  Service  in  an  effort 
at  the  discretion  of  the  indi-  to  reach  agreement  before  con- 
vidual  newspaper.  tracts  expire  Nov.  1. 

“Our  nationals  and  provin-  Management  of  the  pEpere 

cials  handle  most  cases  about  have  proposed  the  $2  and  $.‘{ 

like  you  find  them  done  here,”  increases  effective  Nov.  1,  and 

United  explains.  additional  boosts  of  $l.i>0  to 

-  Probably,  the  biggest  simi-  $2..’)()  a  year  later,  with  the 

larity  between  American  and  contract  running  for  two  years. 
British  court  reporting,  how-  The  Cleveland  New.spaper  Guild 
ever,  boils  down  to  this:  “Courts  has  asked  a  22*4%  wage  in- 
are  one  of  the  most  important  crease, 
news  sources,  so  we  cover  them  • 

For  One  Day  Only 

To  give  complete  coverage  •;  *  . 

the  Chronicle  and  Herald  has  North  Platte,  weo. 

an  average  of  one  reporter  to  ’^he  North  Platte  Telegraph- 
every  court:  “No  hopping  Bulletin,  which  ordinarily  bars 
around  from  court  to  court  as  poetry  from  its  news  columns 
your  reporters  do  here.”  down  the  bars  for  one  day  in 


Marjorie  Charman 


Costs  are  ballooning.  Some 
can't  be  stopped,  but  with 
the  "extra  advantages"  that 
come  with  Imperial  type 
metals,  you  can  hold  down 
type  metal  costs. 

Imperial,  which  brought  out 
the  first  Type  Metal  Serv¬ 
icing  and  dross  exchange 
plan,  now  offers  economies 
that  can  definitely  help  you 
meet  rising  costs  by  putting 
your  metal  on  a  sound,  con¬ 
trolled,  business  basis. 
Switch  to  Imperial  now  and 
get  these  "extra  advan¬ 
tages"  for  your  plant  no 
matter  how  small  your  type 
metal  requirements  are. 


^Everything  in^ 
Baltimorelivolves 
/  xaroundTX 


TYPE  METAL  CO 


CHICAGO  50 


NEW  YORK  7 


PHILADELPHIA  34 


In  Washington 


I 


as  shown  by  the  most 
comprehensive  readership 
study  ever  made  of 
the  Washington 
newspaper 
audience 


Your  advertising 
reaches  48%  more 
men  through  The 
Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald 

in  fact,  more  than 
through  the  two 
evening  papers  combined 


The  survey  reveals 
MORE  SALES  OPPORTUNITY 
through  The 

Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 

Readership  for  Washington  daily  papers 


POST  TH 

STAR 

NEWS 

per  cent 

per  cent 

per  cent 

All  men 

65 

44 

24 

Men  under  4S 

67 

38 

24 

Men  over  45 

59 

56 

21 

Government  men 

64 

43 

28 

Men  earning  over 
$4000  per  year 

67 

49 

22 

by  Publication  Research 
Service  —  Chicago,  III. 


Only  a  few  of  the  many  fads  aiailable  to  advtrtiun 


See  the  results  of  this  survey  at  your  earliest 
convenience,  call  Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  today 

Atlanta:  Murray  8-6522  Naw  York:  Plaza  3-3800  Chicago:  Randolph  6-9149 

Philodalphio:  Locust  4-2736  Los  Angelas:  Dunkirk  9-1371  Detroit:  Woodward  2-5005 

””  Son  Francisco:  Garfield  1-1168 
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Study  Shows 
News  Needs 
In  Disaster 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

“Aftar  the  most  basic  survival 
demands  had  been  taken  care 
of,  the  primary  demand  of  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  flood  disaster  survivors 
was  for  news.” 

So  reports  Samuel  B.  Jackson, 
author  of  an  official  State  of 
California  document. 

The  40,000  word  report  was 
prepared  by  the  State’s  Cali¬ 
fornia  Disaster  Office  by  the 
direction  of  Governor  Goodwin 
J.  Knight  as  an  aid  to  public 
officials  responsible  for  disaster 
operations  and  as  a  report  to 
the  general  public. 

Next  to  Food,  Shelter 

“The  book  shows  that  the 
refugees  of  the  1955  flood  areas 
considered  that  after  obtaining 
food  and  shelter,  the  next  thing 
they  most  wanted  was  news, 
Mr.  Jackson  advised  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

“This  ranked  above  clothing, 
recreation,  reading  matter  in 
general,  radio  or  television 


equipment,  candy,  toilet  articles, 
drugs  or  medicine  —  except  of 
course  in  cases  needing  emer¬ 
gency  treatment — and  any  other 
creature  comfort  that  might 
occur  to  one.” 

Tobacco  was  not  a  competitive 
item  in  the  listing  as  it  was 
customarily  furnished  refugees 
along  with  food,  Mr.  Jackson 
explained. 

“This  fact  about  the  high 
value  placed  on  news  as  one  of 
the  necessities  of  existence  was 
brought  out  in  a  comprehensive 
poll  of  civil  defense  and  disaster 
directors  throughout  the  flooded 
areas,”  he  explained. 

‘Feelings  of  30,000’ 

“It  represented  the  feelings  of 
more  than  30,000  evacuees,  as 
reported  by  professional  disaster 
operations  people  working  di¬ 
rectly  with  them,”  he  added. 
Mr.  Jackson  also  explained  that 
“we  know  from  general  reports 
from  the  field  that  newspapers 
were  at  all  times  in  eager  de¬ 
mand  among  the  refugees.” 

One  result  of  the  study  has 
been  a  decision  to  reinforce  the 
Emergency  News  Staff  organi¬ 
zation  set-up  in  California  to 
handle  newsgathering  and  dis¬ 
semination  in  disaster. 


A  PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERING  APPROACH 

TO  PRINTING  PRODUCTION  EFFICIENCY 

.  .  .  planned  to  meet  your  requirements  while  reliev¬ 
ing  your  mechanical  staff  of  layout  and  construction 
problems. 

OUR  SERVICES 

Investigations  of  plant  sites 
Analysis  of  existing  operations 
Reports  on  layouts  and  estimates  of  cost! 
for  new  departments,  plant  additions  and 
new  plants 

Complete  plans  and  specifications 
Procurement  of  materials  and  equipment 
Supervision  of  construction 
and  equipment  installation 

As  Professional  Engineers  we  serve  our  clients  in  all  phases 
of  the  program,  including  preliminary  planning,  depart¬ 
ment  layouts  and  building  design.  During  construction  we 
represent  the  client  as  Supervisors  of  Construction  and 
Equipment  Installation. 

CHAS.  ¥.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


ENS  includes  a  number  of 
working  newsmen,  but  relies 
chiefly  on  those  of  newspaper 
experience  now  in  other  lines 
of  work.  This  is  because  of  the 
realization  that  in  emergency 
the  working  newsmen  will  be 
under  assignment  by  their  own 
newspapers,  Mr.  Jackson  said. 

The  floods  struck  various  Cali¬ 
fornia  areas  during  the  1955 
Christmas  week  period.  Reports 
of  fights  that  saved  plants  and 
served  residents  in  various  areas 
appeared  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Dec.  31  (page  15)  and 
Jan.  14  (page  56). 

• 

Boys  Work  to  Elnjoy 
Visit  with  Air  Force 

London,  Ont. 

A  day’s  visit  to  a  Royal 
Canadian  Air  Force  station 
rates  among  the  most  succt  ssful 
circulation  promotions  the  Lon¬ 
don  Free  Press  has  ever  offered 
to  its  carrier-salesmen. 

To  be  eligible  for  outing, 
carriers  had  to  sign  up  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  new  subscribers, 
and  have  a  record  of  good  serv¬ 
ice.  Some  boys  produced  the  re¬ 
quired  number  of  new  subscrib¬ 
ers  within  two  days  of  the  first 
announcement  of  the  trip, 
according  to  J.  M.  Hutchison, 
circulation  manager.  First  30 
boys  to  qualify  made  the  visit; 
others  received  merchandise 


3  Are  Selected 
For  Hall  of  Fame 

Three  Ohio  journalists  have 
been  voted  into  the  Ohio  Jour¬ 
nalism  Hall  of  Fame  by  a  panel 
of  56  judges. 

They  are  Louis  H.  Brush  of 
Salem,  co-founder  of  the  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers;  William  0. 
Littick  of  Zanesville,  late  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Zanesville  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  and  Hugh  S.  Fullerton 
of  Hillsboro,  sports  writer. 

Election  of  these  men  brings 
to  48  the  number  so  honored  in 
Ohio  journalism.  It  was  the 
first  election  since  1950. 


School  Has  Gain 

Eugene,  Ore. 

More  than  a  20%  increase  in 
enrollment  in  the  University  of 
Oregon’s  School  of  Journalism 
is  noted  over  the  start  of  the 
1955  fall  term,  according  to 
Carl  C.  Webb,  journalism  in¬ 
structor  and  manager  of  Oregon 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Totals  show  109  men  stu¬ 
dents,  81  women,  or  a  total  of 
190  in  the  journalism  school 
compared  with  156  last  year. 


Newsprint 
From  Abroad 
Builds  Supply 

Newsprint  from  Japan,  (Ger¬ 
many  and  Holland  continues  to 
reach  this  country,  according  to 
the  Import  Committee  of  the  f 
AmericEui  Paper  Industry,  New 
York. 

Warren  B.  Bullock,  commit¬ 
tee  manager,  released  figures 
for  the  week  ending  Oct.  16 
that  showed  a  total  of  6,756 
reels  arrived  at  four  ports— 
Baltimore,  Houston,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Newport  News.  Manifests 
show  the  number  of  reels  but 
not  tonnage. 

Austrian  newsprint  fails  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the 
tariff  law,  which  restricts  duty¬ 
free  classification  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  grades  used  by  newspapers, 
according  to  the  Import  Com¬ 
mittee.  Much  newsprint  from 
this  country  is  being  classified 
for  duty  as  uncoated  printing 
paper  at  1/5  cents  per  pound 
plus  approximately  5%  on  the 
listed  price. 

Imports  of  standard  news¬ 
print  in  August  (Source:  ' 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  | 
Census)  were  as  follows:  , 


Conntry  Tons  Value  Par  Toi 

Austria  7,440  1170 

England  2,018  223 

Finland  15.094  106 

Garmany  1,607  163 

Holland  94  223 

lUly  1,114  184 

Japan  1.670  213 

New  Zealand  64  l08 

Norway  *1,646  84 

Sweden  2,184  182 

•This  figure  may  be  a  clerical  error. 

In  nine  months  this  year  im¬ 
ports  from  Europe  have  totalled 
248,525  tons,  as  compared  with 
95,816  in  nine  months  of  1955. 


Entered 
Value  Per  Tos 
*170 
223 
106 
163 
223 
184 
213 
108 
84 
182 


Tells  of  Legal  Rights 

Clevxland 
“So  You’re  Arrested!”  s 
series  of  articles  by  Reporter 
Howard  Beaufait  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  News,  has  been  in  such 
popular  demand  that  the  paper 
has  printed  them  in  pamphlet  ^ 
form  for  distribution  by  the 
paper  itself  and  by  the  Cleve-  j 
land  Bar  Association. 


Fire  Makes  ‘Orphans’ 

Alice,  Tex. 

Epco  Publications  —  three 
area  weeklies — are  “orphans" 
due  to  a  fire  that  damaged  the 
printing  plant  where  they  are 
published  under  contract.  Mech¬ 
anical  equipment  of  the  Fal- 
furrias  Facts  and  Fremont 
Press  printed  the  Epco  paper*. 
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•  tCelf  gram 


To  be  ’’metropolitan*',  according  to  Web¬ 
ster,  is  to  have  "characteristic  attitudes  and 
manners  of  a  metropolis."  So  .  .  . 


The  advertising  linage  figures  for  August  1956,  taken  from 
Media  Records,  and  reported  in  the  October  6th 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  show  that  .  .  . 

The  total  advertising  linage  gain  in  Long  Beach,  California 
was  greater  than  the  total  gain  in  ANY  of  the  other 
metropolitan  segments  of  America’s  3  largest  markets! 


Linage  Gained 


LONG  BEACH 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

I  AO  AilOCI  CO  *** 

Luo  AnbtLtO  Oeles-Long  B. 

CHICAGO  MARKCT 


portion  of  Hit  Lot  An¬ 
geles-Long  Beach  market 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  October  6th,  olso  shows  the  following  total  linage  comparisons  between 
LONG  BEACH  and  these  large  Eastern  cities  for  August  1956. 


MORNING 

NEWSPAPER 

Long  Beach,  Colif. 
INDEPENDENT  . 

New  York  TIMES  . 

Philo.  INQUIRER  . 

New  York  NEWS  . 

N.  Y.  HERALD-TRIBUNE  . 

New  York  MIRROR  . 


EVENING 

NEWSPAPER 

Long  Beach,  Colif. 
PRESS-TELEGRAM  . 

Philo.  BULLETIN  . 

New  York  POST  . 

N.Y.  WORLD-TELEGRAM  and  SUN 

N.Y.  JOURNAL  AMERICAN . 

Philo.  NEWS  . 


LINAGE 


ADVERTISING  LINAGE  is  the  FINAL  measure  of  a  newspaper’s  SALES  POWER'‘‘ 

morning  Sundoy 


evenmt 


Independent 


A  RIDDER  NEWSPAPER 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 

Represented  nationally  by  RIDDER-JOHNS,  INC. 

Quoted  from  Standard  Rote  and  Data  Service  advertisement  of  the  Philodelphio  INQUIRER 


A\  Neighbor's  Apprec 


After  Six  Exciting! 
On  Newspaper  E 

by  Willard  de  Lue 

It  is  never  a  pleasant  duty  to  write  of  the  ill-fortune 
of  an  old  companion — and  with  the  suspension  of  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Boston  Post  the  Globe  has  lost  not  merely  a  long¬ 
time  neighbor,  but  a  neighbor  with  whom  there  had  been 
most  friendly  ties. 

In  many  ways  the  story  of  the  rise  of  the  Boston  Post 
to  its  one-time  position  of  eminence  in  American  Journalism 
parallels  that  of  the  Globe  itself,  though  the  Post  was  an 
old  newspaper  when  the  Globe  was  born.  Like  the  Globe 
it  came  into  successful  years  only  after  hard  struggle  .  .  . 
and  like  the  Globe,  in  those  long  years  it  was  a  family- 
owned  paper. 


hiUWiN  A.  (iKo/.iKH,  whu  buill  till'  Post, 
gained  his  first  newspaper  experience 
working  for  the  Globe,  and  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Gen.  Chas.  H.  Taylor  in  de¬ 
veloping  this  newspaper  inspired  and 
guided  his  own  career.  The  two  men 
were  friends  all  their  livi*s.  Once  Grozier 
proposed  Gen.  Taylor  as  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Mayor  of  Boston — an  honor 
which  the  General  appreciated,  but  had 
to  decline.  Running  the  Globe  was  job 
enough. 

They  were  temperamentally  much 
alike.  Every  Globe  reader  knows  what  is 
called  "The  Cornerstone  of  the  Globe” — 
something  that  Gen.  Taylor  once  wrote 
when  he  was  telling  how  the  personality 
of  a  newspaper  publisher  inevitably  is 
reflected  in  the  paper  he  edits.  He  men¬ 
tioned  his  friend  Joseph  Pulitzer  of  the 
New  York  World,  whom  he  rated  the 
greatest  journalist  America  ever  knew. 
Yet — "I  often  told  him  he  would  have 


no  appetite  for  breakfast  if  he  did  not 
see  blood  running  down  the  column 
rules  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  morning 
World,”  Gen.  Taylor  said. 

And  then  he  went  on: 

“My  aim  has  been  to  make  the 
Globe  a  cheerful,  attractive  and  use¬ 
ful  newspaper  that  would  enter  the 
home  as  a  kindly,  helpful  friend  of 
the  family  .  .  .  My  ideal  for  the 
Globe  is  and  always  has  been  that 
it  should  help  men,  women  and 
children  to  get  some  of  the  sunshine 
of  life,  to  be,  perhaps,  a  little  better 
and  happier  bexause  of  the  Globe.” 
Edwin  A.  Grozier — though  he  was  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  for  the  combative  Pulitzer 
when  he  took  over  the  Post — truthfully 
could  have  echoed  Gen.  Taylor’s  senti¬ 
ment. 

The  Post,  under  his  direction,  displayed 
the  vigorous,  crusading  side  of  his  nature; 
but  it  never  failed  to  show  his  great 


ution  of  a  Departed  Friend 


lecades 


[* 


human  side — his  love  of  children  (and 
of  animals),  his  deep  sympathy  with  all 
those  in  unfortunate  circumstances. 

Born  Aboard  Ship 

Ihe  Post  had  just  moved  into  News¬ 
paper  Row  when  Grozier  came  here  from 
New  York  in  1891  for  a  short  vacation. 
He  was  a  real  Cape  Codder,  though  born 
in  San  Francisco  Harbor  on  board  the 
clipper  ship  of  which  his  father  was  mas¬ 
ter.  It  had  just  made  the  run  out  around 
the  Horn. 

He  went  to  school  in  Provincetown, 
graduated  from  Brown  University — and 
then  came  to  the  Globe.  Later,  Piiiitzer 
pulled  him  away  from  Boston.  He  was 
in  New  York  for  about  six  years. 

By  1891  the  Boston  Post,  then  60 
years  old,  was  in  dire  straits.  For  40 
successful  years  it  had  been  published 
from  a  building  at  the  corner  of  Water 
and  Devonshire  sts.;  and  though  it  had 
escaped  the  full  fury  of  the  great  Boston 
fire  of  ’72,  heavy  water  damage  to  its 
plant,  plus  a  city  street-widening  project, 
brought  a  shift  to  Milk  st.  It  occupied 
the  building  still  on  the  site  of  Ben 
Franklin’s  birthplace. 

In  the  middle  ’70s  the  Post  :ell  into 
the  hands  of  a  stock-jobbing  promoter, 
who  almost  promoted  it  out  of  existence. 
For  one  thing,  he  sold  more  stock  than 
existed,  and  then  skipped  town.  Yet  the 
Post  survived,  though  shakily. 

When  it  was  offered  to  Grozier  it 
had  only  .3000  subscribers,  a  debt  of 
1150,000,  an  antiquated  plant,  and  it 
was  losing  $2,500  a  week.  Its  case 


looked  hopeless;  but  Grozier  saw  in 
it  a  challenge.  And  here,  across  the 
street,  was  an  inspiration  for  him — 
his  friend,  Gen.  Taylor,  and  the  boom¬ 
ing  Globe,  which  the  General  had  built 
from  almost  nothing  in  the  previous 
15  years. 

So  Edwin  A.  Grozier  put  what  money 
he  had  into  purchase  of  the  Post,  gained 
from  its  creditors  another  period  of 
grace — and  then  with  only  $100  cash 
in  his  pocket  began  the  task  of  putting 
the  paper  back  onto  its  feet.  By  his 
genius  as  a  newspaperman,  his  sharp 
awareness  of  the  interests  of  his  times, 
by  his  boundless  energy  and  promotional 
ability,  he  lifted  the  paper  by  its  boot¬ 
straps. 

Zenith  in  1919 

By  1905,  E.  A.  Grozier  had  built  the 
largest  morning-paper  circulation  in  New 
England,  and  by  1919,  with  450,000, 
could  boast  the  largest  sale  of  any  morn¬ 
ing  paper  in  America. 

(The  last  Audit  Bureau  report  showed 
daily  circulation  down  to  248,650.  The 
figure  for  the  Sunday  Post  was  184,868.) 

Older  Bostonians  will  recall  when  the 
Post  mobilized  the  school  children  of 
Boston  and  their  dimes,  so  that  the 
elephants  Molly,  Wady  and  Tony  could 
he  purchased  for  the  Franklin  Park 
Zoo.  They  will  remember,  too,  when 
a  Post  contest  gave  away  a  Ford  auto¬ 
mobile  a  day.  And  when  the  Post  was 
awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  instituted 
through  a  bequest  of  E.  A.’s  old  chief, 
for  its  sensational  expose  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  operations  of  Charles  Ponzi. 

Once,  when  E.  A.  was  coming  in  from 
Cambridge,  he  saw  that  Magazine  Beach 
had  been  closed  to  bathers  because  of  bad 
conditions.  He  at  once  launched  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  its  improvement — starting  it 
with  a  personal  contribution  of  $5000 
towards  erection  of  an  adequate  bath¬ 
house. 

In  the  early  1900’s,  Grozier  had  begun 
a  Christmastime  distribution  of  gifts  to 
children  in  hospitals,  an  undertaking 
which  developed  into  the  annual  "Post 


Santa  Claus,’’  in  which  he  took  a  closi' 
personal  interest  until  his  death. 

Edwin  Atkins  Grozier  died  on  May  9, 
1924.  He  had  been  ill  for  some  time, 
hut  though  confined  to  his  home  remained 
in  active  command.  He  had  just  writ¬ 
ten  two  editorials  and  dispatched  them 
to  the  office  when  he  suddenly  collapsed. 


Son,  Brother  Carry  On 

His  son  Richard,  who  went  to  work  for 
the  Post  on  graduating  at  Harvard,  had 
been  for  some  years  assistant  publisher 
and  assistant  editor.  He  now  carried  on 
in  the  established  tradition.  .And  E.  A.’s 
brother  William,  who  had  been  his  busi¬ 
ness  manager  at  the  Post,  was  still  there. 
He  died  in  1928. 

But  times  and  tides  had  changed.  Cir¬ 
culation  began  to  decline.  Richard  Grozier 
died  suddenly  in  1946.  And  in  1952 
Richard's  wife,  Mrs.  Helen  D.  Grozier, 
and  Harry  J.  Gallagher,  executors  of  the 
Grozier  estate,  announced  that  the  Post 
had  been  sold  to  John  Fox. 

it  it  it 

Should  the  Globe's  old  neighbor  pass 
forever  from  the  Boston  scene,  there  will 
be  no  rejoicing  in  the  Globe  office.  The 
"Globe  Family”  which  Gen.  Taylor 
created  here,  has  had  close  contacts  with 
the  “Post  Family”  which  E.  A.  Grozier 
developed  across  the  way. 

Globe  men  and  Post  men  have  worked 
together  as  friendly  competitors  over  the 
years.  The  Post's  long-time  managing 
editor — the  distinguished  "John  Bantry” 
of  the  editorial  columns,  who  died  in 
1940 — was  the  son  of  a  Globe  reporter, 
and  had  two  brothers  on  the  Globe.  A 
son  of  one  Post  editor-in-chief,  worked 
Summers  for  the  Globe  before  entering 
the  Jesuit  order.  Today's  Post  editor-in- 
chief  is  the  brother  of  a  Globe  man. 

Newspape-r  Row  will  be  a  different 
place.  With  the  Post  gone,  the  Globe 
will  be  the  sole  remaining  paper  of  many 
that  once  were  published  here;  and  it 
will  be  the  only  Boston  newspaper  still 
owned  by  the  same  family  that  guided 
its  policies  when  F^.  A.  CJrozier  moved  in 
across  the  street. 
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5  Associate  Editors 
Share  ME  Duties 

Sarasota,  Fla. 

Five  of  the  top-ranking 
members  of  the  staff  have  been 
appointed  associate  editors  of 
the  Sarasota  Neivs.  Kent  S.  Mc¬ 
Kinley  is  editor  and  publisher. 
The  associates  are  Furman 
Arthur,  Phil  Harris,  Ray  Mills, 
Russ  Oleson  and  A.  J.  Rutten- 
ber.  They  carry  on  the  duties  of 
a  managing  editor. 

Bruce  Thurber,  formerly  of 
the  Torrington  (Conn.)  Regis¬ 
ter,  is  newly  named  advertising 
director  and  Ed  Cartlidge  has 
taken  up  the  duties  of  promo¬ 
tion  and  business  manager.  Wil¬ 
liam  Daley  Jr.,  of  Buffalo,  is  a 
new  member  of  the  promotion¬ 
advertising  department. 

With  an  80-page  Hoe  press 
acquired  from  the  New  York 
Times,  the  News  is  now  of¬ 
fering  color  in  advertising. 

•  *  * 

Tommy  Dufer  —  now  with 
display  advertising  staff  of  the 
Farmington  (N.  M.)  Daily 
Times,  succeeding  H.  E.  Crary 
who  resigned. 


W.  H.  Co.  Changes 

San  Francisco 

Robert  M.  Smith  has  been 
named  account  executive  for 
West-HoUiday  Co.  at  Seattle, 
under  James  E.  Thomson,  office 
manager.  Stanley  White  has  be¬ 
come  a.e.  at  the  W-H  office  in 
Portland,  managed  by  John  W. 
Fitting  Jr.,  the  representatives’ 
organization  explained  in  clari¬ 
fying  an  E&P  report  Oct.  6, 
page  16,  which  indicated  office 
managerships  had  been  shifted. 

«  «  * 

Gene  Reynolds — joined  the 
Enterprise  (Ala.)  Ledger  as 
sports  editor. 

«  «  ♦ 

Carter  B.  McDavid,  U  P 
Louisville,  Ky.,  staffer — trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Charleston,  W.Va. 
bureau. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Tom  Mokfitt,  formerly  with 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  —  to 
the  Farmington  (N.M.)  Daily 
Times  as  assistant  circulation 
manager,  succeeding  Avis  W. 
Kelley  who  resigned  to  re¬ 
enter  college. 


*  *  • 


Bob  Rooker — joined  AP  bu¬ 
reau  at  Santa  Fe,  N.M. 


WHY? 

ITfl 


Thomas  V.  Taft,  general 
manager  of  the  Elmira  (N.Y.) 
Star-Gazette — president  of  the 
Elmira  Association  of  Com- 


Do  Women  Wear  Skirts? 

At  times  in  clothing  history 
women’s  dress  resembled  men’s. 
Women  literally  “wore  the  trou¬ 
sers.”  But  the  baby  sitting  on 
their  knees  often  slipped  through; 
so  for  infant  security  they  had  to 
adopt  skirts  and  make  a  lap. 

Mark  Twain  knew  this  skirt  se¬ 
curity.  He  had  Mrs.  Loftus  pene¬ 
trate  Huck  Finn’s  disguise  as  a 
girl  by  dropping  a  lump  of  lead 
in  his  lap.  Huck  “clapped  his 
knees  together,”  whereas  a  girl, 
she  explained,  “would  throw  hers 
apart  to  catch  anything.”  Simi- 
Ivly,  Sherlock  Holmes  once  con¬ 
founded  Moriarity. 

(Copyright  1956,  John  Emery  Ent.) 
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William  Becker,  UP  Phila¬ 
delphia  staffer — transferred  to 
UP  bureau  in  Newark,  N.  J. 
Mary  X.  Nordenberg  joined  the 
UP  staff  in  Washington.  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Entwistle  joined  the 
Philadelphia  bureau  of  UP. 

*  *  * 

Dennis  McCarthy  became  the 
manager  of  the  general  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  (T.H.)  Star-Bulletin  suc¬ 
ceeding  Ned  Phillips. 

*  *  * 

Stanley  Goodwin,  formerly 
general  manager.  Little  Falls 
(N.Y.)  Evening  Times — busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Harkimer  (N.Y.) 
Evening  Telegram. 

*  *  * 

William  H.  Shearman,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lake  Charles 
(La.)  American-Press  —  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Mansfield 
(Ohio)  News-Journal. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

Carol  Toporak — joined  the 
staff  of  Lincoln  County  News 
at  Carrizozo,  N.M. 

«  «  ♦ 

Claud  C.  Goodson,  assistant 
circulation  manager  of  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat — 
retiring  Nov.  1. 


TROPHY  HUNTERS  —  Examining 
some  of  the  plaques  and  certi¬ 
ficates — nine  awards  in  all — which 
ware  garnered  by  the  Kankakee 
(III.)  Daily  Journal  in  recent 
competitions  are  E.  A.  Shipley, 
news  editor,  and  Vernard  Bradley, 
mechanical  superintendent.  A- 
wards  ware  for  pictures  and  ty¬ 
pography. 


John  Ellis,  managing  editor 
for  30  years — promoted  to  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram,  succeeding  the 
late  James  M.  North. 

*  e  * 

V.  W.  ZiERKE,  Appleton 
( Wis.)  Post-Crescent  —  elected 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Telegraph  Edi¬ 
tors  Association,  succeeding  R. 
S.  Gronowski,  Oshkosh  Daily 
Northwestern. 

e  e  e 

Paul  Avery,  sports  editor  of 
the  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Daily 
Times  the  past  year — to  general 
staff  of  the  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser. 

*  *  * 

William  Chapman,  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal — to  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (S.C.)  News  and  Courier, 
as  reporter. 

*  *  • 

Emanuel  Hoffman  —  named 
news  editor  of  Retailing  Daily 
succeeding  Milton  Williams 
who  will  become  circulatior  di¬ 
rector  of  Fairchild  publications. 
*  •  a 

Bruce  Coplin,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Farmington 
(N.M.)  Daily  Times  and  Pam- 
l>a  (Tex.)  Daily  News  —  new 
advertising  manager  of  the  Gal¬ 
lup  (N.M.)  Independent, 
o  *  * 

Harry  Feinberg,  formerly 
with  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News 
— new  street  sales  manager  for 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser-Journal. 


ersonal’ 

Marie  Daerr  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press — awarded  a  prize 
for  poetry  by  the  Ohio  Poetry 
Society  in  Columbus. 

a  •  * 

George  W.  Hicks,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
( Pa.)  Post-Gazette,  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Crusade  for  Freedom 
party  inspecting  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Free  Europe  Press 
facilities  abroad. 

a  a  a 

Charles  Comstock,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Coming 
(N.Y.)  Leader — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State 
Dailies  Advertising  Managers' 
Bureau. 

a  a  a 

Robert  A.  Messinger,  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  assistant  to 
the  publisher  at  South  Bay  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Hermosa  Beach, 
Calif. — appointed  publicity  di-  j 
rector  for  stations  WBZ  and  ! 
WBZA,  Boston.  j 

a  a  a  I 

Earl  Beucler,  three  years  in 
charge  of  advertising  for  the  ' 
Port  Clinton  (Ohio)  News  — 
promoted  to  director  of  promo-  ! 
tion.  Jack  W.  Powell,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel,  becomes  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising  sales. 

a  a  a 

Zel  Levin,  former  city  and 
executive  editor  of  the  Woon¬ 
socket  (R.I.)  Call — named  man¬ 
ager  of  station  WWON,  broad¬ 
casting  division  of  the  Call. 

a  a  a 

Myrick  Land,  formerly  with 
the  Providence  (R.I.)  Evening 
Bulletin — to  the  staff  of  This 
Week  magazine  as  assistant 
article  editor. 

a  a  a 

Lou  Lash,  .Albuquerque 
(N.M.)  Tribune  —  to  the  Vi¬ 
toria!  staff  of  Carlsbad  (N.M.) 
Current- A  rgus. 

a  a  a 

Coleman  Stout,  formerly 
with  the  Carlsbad  (N.M.)  Cur- 
rent- Argus — resigned  to  work 
on  desk  of  Sante  Fe  (N.M.) 
New  Mexican. 

a  a  a 

Gabriel  M.  Gblb,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Waynesboro 
(Va.)  News-Virgmian — to  the 
reporting  staff  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  States. 

a  a  a 

Judith  Rushin,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Journal  reporter — elected 
president  of  the  Montgomery 
Spinsters  Club. 
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mention 


Ann  Sheffer,  formerly  with 
the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star, 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 
Santa  Fe  (N.M.)  New  Mexican 

_ new  editor  and  publisher  of 

weekly  Espanola  (N.M.)  Valley 
News.  Felice  Zimmerman,  re¬ 
cently  associate  editor  of  the 
Croton  (N.  Y.)  Cortlandt  News 
—also  on  the  staff. 

*  *  * 

Elle.n  Hill,  former  assistant 
director  of  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  in  Albuquerque  —  joined 
UP  bureau  at  New  Orleans,  La. 

•  *  » 

Ted  Morse — now  sports  and 
news  reporter  for  the  Alamo¬ 
gordo  (N.M.)  News. 

*  •  * 

Grace  Lowe,  former  radio 
news  reporter  in  Port  Angeles, 
Wash. — now  on  editorial  staff 
of  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Chieftain  and 
Star-Journal. 

♦  •  ♦ 

James  Edmonds,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Walsenturg 
(Colo.)  World-Independent —  to 
the  news  staff  of  station  KCSJ 

and  KCSJ-TV  in  Pueblo,  Colo. 

•  *  * 

John  U.  Tuttle,  former  news 
reporter  for  the  Clyde  (Ohio) 
Enterprise — new  editor  of  the 
Stanton  (Mich.)  Clipper-Her¬ 
ald. 

*  «  « 

Martin  E.  Morris,  who  was 
assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Manhattan  (Kans.)  Daily  Trib¬ 
une  after  Army  service,  is  now 
on  the  public  relations  staff  of 
the  American  Trucking  Associ¬ 
ations. 

*  •  * 

Eben  F.  Thompson,  veteran 
Boston  (Mass.)  Post  reporter — 
to  the  post  of  publicity  manager 
of  the  Nashua  Corp. 

*  *  * 

George  W.  Bragdon,  farm  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times — honored  for  his  “out¬ 
standing  contribution  to  agri¬ 
culture”  at  Grange’s  annual 
meeting, 

*  *  * 

Julius  Geller,  supeiwisor, 
information  bureau.  New  York 
Times — appointed  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  New  York 
Chapter,  Special  Libraries  As¬ 
sociation. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

Charlotte  Cassidy  —  joined 
the  society  department  of  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 
and  American. 
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‘Model’  Reporter 

Cleveland 

Charles  Tracy,  aviation  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  was 
given  a  testimonial  dinner  by 
the  Cleveland  Women’s  Chapter 
of  the  National  .Aeronautical 
Association  and  the  Cleveland 
Aviation  Club.  A  model  plane 
trophy,  in  his  name,  is  to  be 
awarded  annually  to  Cleveland’s 
model  plane  champ. 

*  *  • 

Wayne  C.  Smith,  publisher, 
and  Mrs.  Blanche  Hixson 
Smith,  executive  editor,  of  the 
Meriden  (Conn.)  Record  and 
Journal — en  route  to  Melbourne 
to  attend  the  opening  festivities 
of  the  Olympics  on  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  Day. 

«  *  * 

Joe  Murray,  a  former  night 
news  editor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News — to  the  Romin- 
ger  Advertising  Agency  as  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

*  *  * 

William  Idsardi,  former 
copy  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Girgash,  former  as¬ 
sistant  state  editor  of  the  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon  Journal  —  now 
with  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railway. 

•  «  * 

Russell  Van  Cleve,  a  for¬ 
mer  Sikeston  (Mo.)  Standard 
reporter  —  account  executive 
with  Philip  Lesly  Company, 
public  relations. 


ME.  A  WINNER?— Ed  Schulti  of 
Schenectady  Union-Star  turns  on 
the  surprise  look  upon  hearin9 
that  his  picture  of  a  General 
Electric  factory  fire  had  won  an 
AP  award.  His  escapade  of  duck¬ 
ing  plant  guards  to  cover  the 
fire  resulted  in  a  new  GE  policy 
—emergency  press  passes. 
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Endlich  Retires 

Joe  Endlich,  cashier  of  the 
New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung  und 
Herold,  retired  last  week  on  the 
66th  anniversary  of  his  employ¬ 
ment  with  the  newspaper.  He 
started  at  the  age  of  13.  A 
luncheon  was  given  in  his  honor 
by  August  Steuer  and  Erwin 
Single,  owners  of  the  Staats- 
Zeitung,  and  John  Borst,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  affiliated  German- 
Herold.  Eric  Bidder  and  Charles 
Fuerst  represented  the  Bidder 
family  which  owned  the  Staats- 
Zeitung  until  1953. 


On  Intertype  Board 

A.  L.  Williams  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  Intertype 
Corporation.  Mr.  Williams  is 
executive  vice-president  of  In¬ 
ternational  Business  Machines 
Corporation  and  a  member  of 
its  board  of  directors  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  finance  committee. 
He  is  also  a  director  of  the  J. 
Henry  Schroder  Banking  Cor¬ 
poration  and  Schroder  Trust 
Company. 

• 

Kander  Moves  Office 

Washington 

Allen  Kander  &  Co.,  negoti¬ 
ators  for  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  newspaper,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  properties,  has  moved  its 
Washingrton  offices  to  quarters 
in  the  Cafritz  Building  at  1625 
Eye  Street,  N.  W. 

•  *  * 

John  Criswell,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Muskogee  (Okla.) 
Phoenix — to  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press  staff. 

•  *  * 

R.  A.  Dalton  Jr.,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Garden 
City  (Kas.)  Telegram  —  new 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Topeka 
(Kas.)  State  Journal.  JACQUE¬ 
LYN  Eves — new  staffer  from  the 
Illinois  State  Journal  at  Spring- 
field. 

*  •  * 

Con  Kelliher  and  Charles 
Sherman,  formerly  with  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat — 
to  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch.  Mr.  Kelliher  is  on  the 
rewrite  staff.  Mr.  Sherman  is 
assigned  to  the  Sunday  roto 
staff.  Howard  Derrickson,  P-D 
rewrite  and  former  art  critic, 
resigned  to  take  a  newly-created 
job  as  writer  at  Washington 
University  of  St.  Louis.  David 
Lilienthal  Jr.  left  the  P-D 
news  staff  to  become  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Resour¬ 
ces  and  Development  Corp.  of 
New  York. 


EIRST  TIME  fhey'v*  baan  in 
Hawaii,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawranca 
Barbar  sport  tha  usual  dacoration. 
Ha  is  marina  aditor  of  tha  Port¬ 
land  Oragonian. 


Editor  Injured 

Elyria,  Ohio 
Associate  News  Editor  Don¬ 
ald  Miller  of  the  Elyria 
Chronicle-Telegram  was  injured 
seriously  in  a  traffic  accident 
in  Ohio.  He  was  returning  from 
a  meeting  of  the  Outdoor 
Writers  of  Ohio  at  Atwood 
Lake,  Ohio,  at  the  time  of  the 
accident. 

•  a  * 

James  L.  Powers,  formerly 
on  the  copy  desk,  Topeka  (Kas.) 
Daily  Capital  —  to  copy  desk 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 
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Now  your  operators  can  do 
their  best  work— they  no  longer 
need  to  compensate  for  a  ma¬ 
chine’s  errors.  The  Hoe  Curved 
Plate  Houting  .Machine  is  steady 
as  a  rcK'k.  It  makes  it  easy  for  an 
operator  to  he  precise  at  high 
speed,  on  heavy  duty  work.  The 
counter-balanced  saddle  helps 
the  operator  keep  the  machine 
under  perfect  control  at  all 
times.  The  ball  bearing  router 
head  is  a  precision  tool  which 
])ermits  routing  at  high  speeds 
with  minimum  vibration.  And 
the  two  hand  wheels  which 
control  the  machine  are  in  front 
within  easy  reach  of  the  oper¬ 
ator.  The  unit  is  fully  enclosed 
to  give  complete  protection  to 
your  oiierator. 

For  completo  information,  writ#: 


910  E.  138lh  St.,  Now  York  S4.  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES:  BOSTON*  CHICAGD*  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO  •  BIRMINGHAM  •  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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New  Weekly 
Tabloid  Bows 
With  40  Pages 

By  Allen  M.  Vt  i«lein 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

Connecticut’s  newest  publish¬ 
ing  venture — the  weekly  Green¬ 
wich  Life — found  pre-press  time 
a  bit  hazardous  in  relationship 
to  formulating  a  dummy  layout. 

As  Mark  S.  Matthews,  pub¬ 
lisher  explained  it:  “When 
plans  were  made  for  Greenwich 
Life  four  months  ago,  it  was 
decided  that  the  first  edition 
would  have  24  pages.  It  seemed 
like  a  good  estimate  of  our 
needs  for  our  initial  effort.” 

Greenwich  Life  is  a  weekly 
five-column  tabloid,  and  Mr. 
Matthews  and  his  advertising 
manager,  Ted  Leon,  learned 
after  one  week  of  advertising 
solicitation,  that  24  pages 
simply  wouldn’t  be  enough. 

The  first  issue  Oct.  4  came 
forth  with  40  pages!  Price  per 
copy  is  10c. 

Functioning  in  offices  at  281 
Greenwich  Ave.,  Greenwich  Life 
has  assembled  a  staff  from  vari¬ 
ous  points. 

Alan  C.  Webber,  news  editor, 
was  a  reporter  on  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Union  and  the 
Wateibury  (Conn.)  Republican. 
For  two  years  he  worked  for  the 
United  Press  in  England  and 
the  London  Bureau  of  the  Irish 
News  Agency.  He  returned  to 
the  U.  S.  in  September,  1954,  re¬ 
joining  the  Waterbury  news¬ 
paper  as  a  feature  writer. 

Mrs.  Samuel  1.  Gibble,  for¬ 
merly  a  writer  for  the  daily 
Greenwich  Time  is  woman’s 
editor.  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Thomson 
Jr.,  formerly  on  the  classified 


advertising  staff,  Greenwich 
Time,  is  classified  advertising 
manager. 

Jack  O’Brien,  at  one  time  on 
the  foreign  desk  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  is  sports 
editor. 

Mark  Stanley  Matthews,  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  been  a  practicing  at¬ 
torney  since  his  graduation 
fiom  Columbia  Law  School  in 
lono. 

Peter  F.  Clarke,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  New  Milford 
(Conn.)  Times,  is  managing 
editor  here.  He  was  with  the 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Trentonian, 
Chester  (Pa.)  Times  and 
Waterhtinj  (Conn.)  Republi¬ 
can. 

Ted  Leon,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  came  here  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News  ad¬ 
vertising  staff.  At  one  time  he 
was  with  the  Wichita  (Kas.) 
Beacon. 

• 

Fol  Con^oliclatioii 

Basin  Harbor,  Vt. 

The  New  England  Associated 
Press  News  Executives  Associ¬ 
ation  has  authorized  exploration 
of  a  proposed  consolidation  of 
all  committees  on  Freedom  of 
Information  of  responsible  news 
agencies  in  the  area.  Leslie 
Moore,  executive  editor  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram- 
Gazette,  will  direct  the  consoli¬ 
dation  study. 

• 

Tax  Ruling 

Washington 

An  applicant  for  a  television 
channel  may  deduct  from  tax¬ 
able  income  the  cost  of  prose¬ 
cuting  his  petition  before  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  listing  it  as  a  business 
expense  if  he  loses.  But  if  he 
is  successful  he  must  capitalize 
the  item  for  federal  tax  pur¬ 
poses,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  ruled. 


I  - 

yV Tlp^ 

-ALL  N€UJS  IS  LOCAL  ''W- 1  I 


NEWS  TIPS  gives  editors  an  Olympian  view  of  local, 
national  and  international  events.  Consisting  of  10  to 
15  pages  of  suggestions,  NEWS  TIPS  catalogues  all 
happenings  of  the  week,  pinpoints  local  angles,  and 
paves  the  way  for  complete  local  news  coverage  with 
minimum  time  and  effort.  Write  for  details. 


7  It  orLi's  /.^7tn0  IruiepenHrnt  >'\nduate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP 


(@btt«ary 

.Sa.muee  Raymonp  Hise. 
member  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune's  editorial  art  staff  for 
24  years;  Oct.  3. 

*  *  * 

Roy  Topper,  49,  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times,  of  a 
heart  attack;  Oct.  .3. 

*  ♦  * 

Ennis  Richard  Hu.mphreys, 
57,  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Globe  &  Mail  for  the  past  35 
years;  Sept.  24. 

♦  ♦  * 

Rutherford  (Rud)  Rennie, 
59,  sports  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  of  a 
heart  ailment;  Oct.  6. 

*  * 

John  G.  Powell,  49,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  Rochelle 
(N.  Y.)  Standard-Star  follow¬ 
ing  an  operation;  Oct.  5. 

*  *  * 

Maurice  Carter  Tull,  re¬ 
tired  newspaper  reporter  and 
photographer,  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness;  Oct.  4. 

*  *  * 

Joe  Glass,  veteran  newspa¬ 
perman  of  the  Southeast.  He 
had  worked  on  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Ledger,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Post,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Georgian. 

*  *  » 


liowartl  Voille  Dead 
Saw  50  Executions 

Moundsville.  W.  Va. 

Howard  Voitle,  66,  city  editor 
of  the  Moundsville  Echo,  died 
Oct.  16,  five  hours  after  suffer¬ 
ing  a  heart  attack.  He  spent  his 
entire  career  on  the  Echo  with 
the  exception  of  a  brief  period 
as  city  editor  of  the  Wheeling 
Register. 

He  estimated  he  had  covered 
50  of  the  91  executions  at  the 
State  Penitentiary  here.  He 
begged  off  covering  the  latest 
one  because  of  nervous  reaction. 
He  .said  this  reaction  developed 
only  after  the  state  changed  the 
death  penalty  from  hanging  to 
electrocution. 


‘Cy’  Banks  Dies; 
Financial  Editor 

Philadelphia 
Emanuel  S.  (Cy)  Banks, 
financial  editor  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  collapsed  on  the 
platform  of  a  subway  station 
here  and  died  before  reaching 
Hahnemann  Hospital,  Oct.  19. 
He  was  56. 

Mr.  Banks  joined  the  finan¬ 
cial  news  department  of  the 
Inquirer  in  1943  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  in  1950.  He  was 
in  the  newspaper  business  for 
more  than  30  years. 


Andrew  S.  Telep,  49,  editor  p„KlJeh«>r 
of  the  Mayfield  (Pa.)  News,  a 

weekly;  Oct.  18.  In  Business  Office 


'  Frank  Jerome  Teahan,  64, 
veteran  of  nearly  50  years  on 
Ontario  and  U.  S.  newspapers, 
after  a  long  illness;  Oct.  15. 

• 

Philip  Parrish  Dies; 
Retired  in  January 

Portland,  Ore. 

Philip  H.  Parrish,  60,  for  al¬ 
most  40  years  a  Portland  news¬ 
paperman  who  served  nearly  17 
of  those  years  as  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Orego¬ 
nian,  died  Oct.  14,  after  a  long 
battle  against  respiratory  ail¬ 
ments  and  other  complications. 

Mr.  Parrish  gave  up  his  edi¬ 
torial  duties  Jan.  1,  because  of 
ill  health,  but  remained  con¬ 
sulting  editor  of  the  paper  and 
frequently  conferred  by  tele¬ 
phone  with  Herbert  Lundy,  his 
successor  in  the  post,  on  cur¬ 
rent  problems. 

Mr.  Parrish  had  been  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Oregon  Journal 
and  served  on  copy  desks  of 
that  paper  and  the  Oregonian. 


Biddeford,  Me. 

Leo  Joncas,  56,  publisher  of 
the  Biddeford  Daily  Journal, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  in  the 
newspaper’s  business  office 
Oct.  15. 

He  was  a  past  president  of 
the  Maine  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Mr.  Joncas  joined  the  Jour¬ 
nal  in  1929  as  a  bookkeeper, 
and  was  serving  as  business 
manager  when  promoted  to 
publisher  10  years  ago. 


Eflward  F.  Dunne 

Edward  F.  Dunne,  51,  veteran 
newspaper  syndicate  salesman 
and  more  recently  midwest  re¬ 
gional  sales  representative  for 
King  Features,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  in  Highland  Park,  III 
Oct.  9.  Mr.  Dunne  began  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  as  a  salesman, 
later  working  for  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  Syndicate  and  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  S3mdicate 
prior  to  joining  King  Features. 
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APME  Directors’  Ticket 
Offered  For  Nomination 


The  1956  nominating  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association 
offered  its  lists  this  week.  Man¬ 
aging  editors  who  attend  the 
APME  convention  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Nov.  14-17,  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  in  person 
for  new  directors.  Other  MEs 
who  have  qualified  as  members 
by  attending  an  APME  conven¬ 
tion  may  vote  by  proxy. 

The  committee  nominated  the 
following  for  membership  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  (seven 
to  be  elected) :  Dan  Albrecht, 
Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-News;  John 
Bloomer,  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger;  John  W.  Colt,  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star;  Sam  H.  Day, 
Sew  York  Journal- American; 
Arthur  C.  Deck,  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Tribune;  Philip  S. 
Heisler,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Even¬ 
ing  Sun;  R.  L.  McGrath, 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times;  J.  B. 
Mullaney,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
News;  E.  S.  Pulliam  Jr., 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News;  Sam 
Ragan,  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  & 
Observer;  Claude  Ramsey, 
Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizerv-Times; 


William  Reimert,  Allentown 
(Pa.)  Call;  Mason  Walsh,  Dal¬ 
las  (Tex.)  Times-Herald;  Miles 
H.  Wolff,  Greensboro  (N.C.) 
Daily  News. 

And  to  represent  cities  of 
less  than  50,000  population 
(one) ;  John  Paulson,  Fargo 
(N.D.)  Forum;  Peyton  B.  Win- 
free  Jr.,  Lynchburg  (Va.) 
News- Advance. 

The  nominating  committee 
members  are:  William  J.  Foote, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant; 
George  Beebe,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald;  Kenneth  S.  Conn,  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News; 
Martin  J.  Gagie,  Danville  (Ill.) 
Commercial-News;  Harmon 
Phillips,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune, 
and  William  I.  Ray,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal. 

Panel  Discussions 

Panels  on  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  coverage  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  election  are  on  the  open¬ 
ing  day’s  program,  Nov.  14. 
One  of  the  speakers  on  the 
latter  subject  will  be  Alistair 
Cooke,  New  York  correspondent 
for  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

The  Washington  news  beat. 


South  Polar  exploration  and 
rockets,  Russia  and  the  Middle 
East  figure  in  other  sessions 
which  APME  President  V.  M. 
Newton  Jr.  has  arranged. 

“What  the  Magazines  Do,  We 
Can  Do”  is  the  topic  for  H.  A. 
Chipman  of  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  A  News  which 
will  open  panel  discussion  of 
domestic  coverage.  The  sports 
panel,  featuring  an  analysis  of 
professionalism  in  college  foot¬ 
ball,  will  highlight  the  Friday 
discussion  period. 

This  will  be  followed  by  a 
session  on  education  and  per¬ 
sonnel  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  training  of  reporters  and 
copy  readers. 

The  Saturday  morning  pro¬ 
gram  will  deal  with  APME  and 
AP  affairs. 

• 

Special  lAPA  Stamp 

Havana 

Cuban  Minister  of  Communi¬ 
cations  Ramon  Vasconcelos  has 
announced  that  a  special  stamp 
will  be  issued  to  commemorate 
the  Twelfth  General  Assembly 
of  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association  here  next  week. 

The  grey  and  blue  stamp  will 
be  a  12-cent  airmail,  and  the 
issue  will  be  limited  to  150,000 
stamps. 


Marder  Assigned 
To  European  Beat 

Washington 
The  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  is  sending  Mur¬ 
rey  Marder  abroad  as  its  first 
regularly  assigned  European 
correspondent.  He  will  make 
London  his  base  of  operations, 
beginning  the  first  of  next  year. 

A  reporter  here  since  1946, 
he  has  covered  a  broad  field  of 
national  affairs,  ranging  from 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
State  Department,  to  civil 
rights  and  politics.  A  native  of 
Philadelphia,  he  is  now  .S7  and 
began  newspaper  work  in  19.‘i6 
for  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger.  During  World  War  II, 
he  served  as  a  Marine  Corps 
Combat  Correspondent  in  the 
South  Pacific.  In  1949-50,  he 
was  a  Nieman  Fellow  at  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

• 

Daily  to  S-Weekly 

Hazard,  Ky. 
The  Hazard  Herald  has 
changed  from  daily  to  semi¬ 
weekly  publication.  The  paper 
was  started  as  a  weekly  in 
1911,  went  daily  in  1939.  Dr. 
W.  F.  O’Donnell  Jr.  bought  the 
property  last  December,  taking 
it  out  of  receivership. 


WE'VE  CHANGED  OUR  NAME 

On  June  30,  1956  we  changecd 
our  name, from  Technicolor 
Motion  Picture  Corporation  to 
TECHNICOLOR  CORPORATION 

Of  course  our  plants  in  Holly¬ 
wood,  London,  Paris  and  Rome 
continue  to  make  millions  of 
feet  of  superior  color  motion 
picture  prints  for  world-wide 
distribution. 

TECHNICOLOR  CORPORATION 


BUT  NOT  OUR  FAMOUS  MARK 

Now  weVe  expanded  our  busi¬ 
ness  to  include  Amateur  Color 
Film  Processing  and  Graphic 
Arts.  But  our  famous  mark 
TECHNICOLOR®can  still  be 
used  only  to  identify  products 
or  services  of  a  Technicolor 
Company.  Technicolor,  being  a 
proper  name,  is  always  spelled 
with  a  capital 

HOLLYWOOD  38,  CALIFORNIA 
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PIIOMOTION 


New  England  Market 
Isn't  What  You've  Heard 


By  'r.  S.  Irvin 

Just  about  the  time  you  read 
this,  advertising  agency  and 
advertiser  executives  will  be 
pulling  out  of  their  mail  and 
reading  a  12-page  booklet  titled 
“How  and  Why  Industry  Is 
Humming  in  New  England.” 

Since  predictions  are  always 
easy  and  in  the  air  during  an 
election  campaign,  well  venture 
what  we  think  is  a  safe  one. 


To  an  ExperionroH 

COPYWRITER 

Who\  Ready  To  Make 
The  Most  Important 
Move  of  His  Life 

There's  an  opening  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  department  of  one  of 
America's  largest  newspapers,  in 
Pennsylvania,  for  a  copywriter 
who  has  the  desire  and  the  quali¬ 
fications  to  move  into  his  most 
important  career  opportunity. 

He  will  join  a  prize-winning 
staff  which  produces  editorial  and 
circulation  promotion,  advertising 
and  market  promotion,  publicity, 
and  public  relations  copy.  His 
media  will  include  newspapers, 
magazines,  direct  mail,  sales 
literature,  radio  and  television. 

He  must  know  newspapers  and 
have  a  sound  understanding  of 
how  they  manage  their  relations 
with  readers  and  advertisers.  He 
will  create  copy  angles,  boil 
down  material  for  the  promotion 
value  it  contains,  work  with  re¬ 
search  and  statistical  people  in 
securing  raw  material  for  his 
stories. 

He  must  be  a  mature  and 
facile  writer,  able  to  express  him¬ 
self  lucidly  and  forcefully  and  to 
meet  short  deadlines. 

If  you  feel  that  your  present 
situation  is  limited,  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  can  place  you  on  the 
threshold  you’ve  been  wanting  to 

CROSS. 

Tell  us  about  yourself,  your 
background,  your  capabilities  and 
your  salary  requirements  in  your 
first  letter.  Our  staff  knows  of 
this  ad.  Replies  held  in  absolute 
confidence.  Box  4401,  Editor  B 
Publisher. 


This  simple  little  booklet,  with 
nothing  more  to  recommend  it 
than  its  contents,  will  get  more 
reading  than  many  a  more  ex¬ 
pensive  fancy  and  flossy  pro¬ 
motion.  It  will  get  re-reading. 
It  will  be  quoted.  It  will  be  ef¬ 
fective.  It  will  be  remembered 
— at  least  by  this  department — 
as  one  of  the  most  effective 
promotions  of  1956. 

Our  reason  for  going  out  oh 
the  prediction  limb  like  this  is 
as  simple  as  the  booklet.  We 
have  always  maintained  that  no 
promotion  is  as  effective  as  the 
simple  fact  simply  stated.  This 
booklet  is  a  collection  of  simple 
facts  simply  stated. 

You  get  in  this  booklet  facts 
that  show  you  why  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  a  good  market,  why  it 
is  a  good  home  for  industry, 
and  why  New  England  industry 
keeps  on  growing. 

You  get  in  this  booklet  facts 
that  give  you  “a  slight  idea  of 
what’s  made  in  New  England.” 
One  New  England  city,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Hartford,  Conn.,  “makes 
well  over  half  the  nation’s  type¬ 
writers.”  And  you  get  facts 
that  tell  you  why  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  “the  whole  business  climate 
is  healthy.” 

Let’s  face  it.  There  was  a 
time,  and  not  so  long  ago,  when 
many  characters  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  count  New  England  out 
of  the  economic  race.  They  were 
beguiled  by  what  is  happening 
in  the  New  South,  or  the  New 
West,  or  the  New  Southwest. 
They  forgot  that  old  never-say- 
die  Yankee  know-how. 

Things  are  different  today. 
“Do  you  know,”  to  quote  the 
booklet,  “that  there  were  more 
New  Englanders  at  work  in 
1956  than  in  any  period  in  the 
region’s  history?  *  *  ■*  that  in 
1956  New  Englanders  made 
more  money,  spent  more  money, 
and  saved  more  money  than  in 
any  previous  year?” 

“The  upsurge  of  industry  in 
New  England,”  this  booklet  tells 
you,  “is  a  phenomenom  that 
flabbergasts  many  outsiders.” 
And  here  is  the  staff  that  flab¬ 
bergasts,  told  with  typical  Yan¬ 
kee  economy  in  just  a  few 
pages. 

Credit  for  the  booklet  goes 
to  the  England  Newspapers 
Advertising  Bureau,  with  Direc¬ 
tor  Tony  Glavin  getting  a  sta¬ 
tistical  assist  from  the  New 


WESTERN  PROMOTION  WORKSHOP  participants  at  Rivers'ida, 
Calif,  included:  Left  to  right — R.  C.  Marcus,  Riverside  Press  and 
Enterprise;  Gerald  Burtnett,  Honolulu  Advertiser;  Paula  Kent,  San 
Diego  Union-Tribune;  Al  McLellan,  Vancouver  Sun,  and  Ted  Barrett, 
Dallas  Morning  News.  Mr.  Barrett  is  president  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association. 


England  Council.  If  this  doesn’t 
do  a  job  for  every  newspaper 
member  of  the  Bureau,  we’ll  eat 
all  the  copies  Tony  has  left 
over. 

More  Humming 

Things  are  humming  outside 
New  England,  too.  In  Indiana, 
for  instance,  where  the  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel 
amd  Journal-Gazette  have  cap¬ 
tured  some  of  the  hum  and 
put  it  into  their  1956-57  “Gold¬ 
en  Zone”  market  data  book. 

In  this  you  get  a  good  pic¬ 
ture,  statistical  and  photo¬ 
graphic,  of  a  "city  on  the 
move.”  Did  you  know,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  Eavey’s  in  Fort 
Wayne  is  acclaimed  as  the 
world’s  largest  food  market? 

The  Indianapolis  find.)  Star 
and  News  have  also  captured 
some  of  the  economic  hum  and 
put  it  into  their  new  market 
data  book.  This  carries  the  sim¬ 
ple  title  “Facts.”  And  in  it 
that’s  what  you  find  —  facts 
about  income,  emplojrment, 
housing,  household  equipment, 
automobiles,  food  buying,  other 
shopping  —  facts  condensed 
from  the  papers’  1956  Con¬ 
sumer  Analysis. 

Newcomer  to  the  growing 
library  of  consumer  analysis 
studies  published  by  U.  S.  news¬ 
papers  to  help  make  advertis¬ 
ing  and  marketing  more  intel¬ 
ligent  and  efficient  is  the  “Top 
Ten  Brands”  consumer  inven¬ 
tory  just  published  by  the  Dal¬ 
las  (Tex.)  Morning  News. 

This  is  a  personal  interview 
survey  which  provides  quick 
facts  about  the  market  as  a 
whole  and  then  specific  charac¬ 
teristics  about  the  population 
surveyed — size  of  households, 
rent,  income,  where  groceries 
are  bought,  etc.  It  thsn  provides 
brand  information  for  a  wide 
variety  or  grocery  products,  ap¬ 
pliances,  wearing  apparel,  etc. 


In  the  Bag 

First  of  the  season’s  “Hap¬ 
py  New  Year”  greetings  conies 
from  the  New  York  Mirror, 
celebrating  early  because  al¬ 
ready  this  year  they  have  print¬ 
ed  more  grocery  advertising 
than  in  all  of  last  year. 

Anent  our  mention  some 
weeks  back  of  the  Thomson 
Newspapers  in  Canada  intro¬ 
ducing  a  retail  sales  memo, 
Alice  M.  Linden  of  the  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press  promotion 
department  reminds  us  that  the 
Free  Press  has  been  issuing  a 
monthly  market  report  to  local 
retailers  since  1950.  A  very 
good  one,  too,  judging  from  re¬ 
cent  issues,  with  the  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  current  conditions  pro¬ 
vided  each  month  by  Emerson 
Creed,  the  paper’s  financial  edi¬ 
tor,  especially  noteworthy. 

And  just  to  continue  the 
international  flavor  of  this 
corner,  here  is  a  market  folder 
sent  U.  S.  agencies  by  “Bo¬ 
hemia,”  a  weekly  picture  maga¬ 
zine  published  in  Havana,  Cuba. 
It  compares  with  the  best  we 
have  to  offer,  and  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  effective  in  opening 
the  eyes  of  U.  S.  advertising 
men  to  the  fact  that  Havana 
has  other  than  vacation  po¬ 
tentialities. 

And  back  in  the  U.  S.  A. — 
the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
and  Tribune  impresses  with  a 
circulation  and  market  analysis 
booklet  that  proves  how  well 
they  blanket  their  state. 

• 

Gooch  Scholarship 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Tom  C.  Gooch,  widow 
of  the  former  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herm 
aid,  has  given  Southeni  Metho¬ 
dist  University  a  permanent 
full  tuition  scholarship  worth 
$500  a  year,  to  be  known  as 
the  Tom  C.  Gooch  Memorial 
Scholarship  in  Journalism. 
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A  close  look  at  tight  money 

Straight  talk  about  banks  and  small  business 


Much  of  what  is  being  written  and 
said  today  about  small  business  not 
getting  its  share  of  bank  credit  fails  to 
square  with  the  record. 

Banks  are  doing  their  level  best  to 
meet  the  credit  needs  of  small  busi¬ 
ness.  There  is  ample  evidence  of  this. 

At  Chase  Manhattan,  for  example, 
commercial  and  instalment  loans 
in  amounts  ranging  from  $1,000  to 
$100,000  made  to  small  business 
increased  31%  in  number  during 
the  past  year. 

Current  reports  from  many  sections  of 
the  country  demonstrate  that  a  good 
percentage  of  the  nation’s  banks  show 


Money  is  tight.  Right  now  the  de¬ 
mand  for  credit  from  banks  is  bigger 
than  the  supply.  Borrowers  large  and 
small  are  competing  for  money.  But 
it’s  not  their  size  that’s  really  impor¬ 
tant.  What  primarily  determines 
whether  a  business  loan  will  be  made 
is  the  credit  worthiness  of  the  appli¬ 
cant.  Bankers  are  supplying  credit  to 
business  and  commerce  for  current 
needs,  and  figures  indicate  small  busi¬ 
nesses  are  getting  their  fair  share  of 
the  money  available. 

This  is  the  situation  today.  Back  of 
it  there  is  a  simple  banking  philosophy. 

Bankers  like  to  lend  money.  It’s 


from  money  entrusted  to  banks  by 
depositors.  Therefore  bankers  must 
use  sound  judgment  and  common 


This  sums  up  the  general  position 
of  commercial  banks  about  loans  to 
small  business  today.  We  believe  it  is 
a  sound  position  . . .  one  that  gives 
everybody  in  the  business  community 
a  fair  chance  at  available  bank  credit. 


THE 

Chase 

Manhattan 


trends  similar  to  Chase  Manhattan’s. 
This  is  not  to  imply  that  anybody 


their  bread  and  butter.  But  sometimes 
loans  have  to  be  turned  down.  Re¬ 


BANK 


16  I  who  wants  a  loan  today  can  walk  into  member,  bankers  are  not  lending  their 


a  bank  and  get  it. 


own  money.  Bank  loans  are  made 


MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  llfStRANCE  CORPORATION 


Columbia  Gives 
Cabot  Medals  to  5 


Five  journalists  who  have 
helped  to  advance  international 
friendship  in  the  Americas  re¬ 
ceived  Maria  Moors  Cabot  gold 
medals  from  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  in  a  ceremony  there  Oct. 


g  devotion  to  21  republics.  His  part  in  the  journalism  in  Latin  America, 

understanding  crusade  to  restore  La  Prensa  he  brought  a  Quaker  tradition 

iwn  to  the  gov-  to  Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz  will  that  never  allowed  him  to  com- 

1  Aug.  4,  19.55,  be  remembered  as  a  milestone  promise  the  facts.  His  cham- 

10.  in  the  history  of  independent  pionship  of  a  democratic  press, 

.5-year-history,  free  from  any  outside  influence, 

ight  gag-rule,'  ^  Great  Newspaper  has  become  legendary.  States- 

rassment,  vet  I**"-  Michel  Torino  began  his  men  in  both  North  and  South 
tained  the  un-  newspaper  career  in  1915.  Five  -America  have  turned  to  him  for 
of  15  770  is-  late*"*  with  several  friends,  personal  advice.  It  was  always 

he  established  El  Intranaiqente  generously  given.  His  travels, 

'  .  ..  and  eventually  became  its  sole  sympathetic  understanding  and 

ina  y  orced  £]  Intransigente  with  waim  nature  have  made  him 

_  a  circulation  of  18,000,  is  not  one  of  North  America’s  great 

a  large  newspaper,  but  it  is  a  unofficial  ambassadors. 

\  great  newspaper,  recognized  for  The  great  need  of  the  day  is 
gallantry  throughout  the  free  a  wholesome  climate  of  public 
world.  opinion  in  which  prejudice  and 

Dr.  Michel  Torino’s  troubles  indifference  bred  of  ignorance 
started  in  1939,  when  his  are  dispelled,  said  Arthur  Hays 
•J  newspaper  provoked  totalitarian  Sulzberger,  publisher  of  the 
j  political  forces  by  declaring  for  Sew  York  Times,  at  the  cere- 
■  ,  j  the  Allied  cause.  From  then  monies. 

-  T  on,  his  life  was  a  series  of  Mr.  Sulzberger  expressed  the 
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SPEED  GRAPHIC  gives  readers 
what  they  want  to  see  . . 


says  JAMES  D.COLEBERN 
Editor^  Blaeksloiie  (Va.) 
COURIER. RECORD 


The  Speed  Graphic 
here 

excellent  exam- 
pies  of  how  good 
camerawork  can  in- 
reader- 
interest... even 
for  a  town 

weekly.  Of  his  Speed 

Graphic  equipment,  Jim  Coleburn  couldn't 
be  more  enthusiastic.  He  says: 

“For  my  money,  a  loaded  Speed  Graphic 
is  the  best  insurance  I  know  against  putting 
out  a  ‘dead'  paper!  Readers  want  more  pic¬ 
tures  and  the  Speed  Graphic  gives  ’em  what 
they  want  to  see  .  .  .  no  matter  what  the 
subject.”  Now  28,  Mr.  Coleburn  edits,  writes, 
takes  photos  and  helps  print  his  fine  weekly 
newspaper.  He  goes  on  to  say:  “When  I  leave 
the  office.  I’m  equipped  with  my  Graphic, 
Riteway  film  holders,  bulbs,  flash  and  other 
essentials  in  the  Vulcanoid  Handicase  which 


AFTERMATH.  This  dramatic  photo  was  taken  shortly  after  the  tragedy 
occurred.  The  incident  involved  a  double  murder  and  held  reodership 
attention  for  several  weeks. 


MOTHER  OPOSSUM  WITH 
YOUNG.  A  rare  sight,  even 
here,  this  family  group  was 
apprehended  during  a  Main 
Street  promenade. 


MOONSHINE  STIll.  Shades 
of  the  30'sl  Photogropher 
^  Coleburn  accompanied  fed* 
erol  officers  who  successfully 
raided  one  of  the  largest  il¬ 
legal  distilleries  on  record. 


BR'ER  FOX.  Locol  farmers  hod 
declared  “war"  on  the  de¬ 
structive  grey  fox.  This  on- 
the-spot  photo  caught  one 
Ihot  didn't  get  owoyl 


offers  complete  protection  for  the  camera  .  . 
and  gives  me  everything  I  need,  at  my  dis 
posal.” 


(AJvtrtisemi'nt) 
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Rendez-vous 
WithKidnaper 
Saves  Child 

Denver 

Charles  (Chuck)  Wigle,  Den¬ 
ver  Post  reporter,  summoned 
by  a  furtive  telephone  call,  met 
a  kidnaper  who  was  threatening 
to  kill  his  5-year-old  victim, 
talked  for  a  nervous  hour  and 
a  half  until  his  worried  bosses 
had  him  spotted  and  sent  de¬ 
tectives  and  a  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher  team  in  to  the  res¬ 
cue. 

In  a  page  one,  I-was-there 
byliner,  he  told  of  receiving  the 
call  from  21-year-old  Arnold 
Fisher  who  was  trying  to  reach 
another  reporter  with  whom  he 
had  once  been  in  contact.  The 
other  reporter  was  out  on  as¬ 
signment. 

“I’m  in  trouble,”  Fisher  told 
Wigle.  “I’ve  got  a  5-year-old 
boy  and  I’m  going  to  kill  him 
if  the  cops  try  and  get  me.  I’m 
in  trouble — real  trouble.  I  kid¬ 
naped  a  kid.” 

Fisher  agreed  to  meet  Wigle 
to  tell  his  story. 

“I’ll  talk  to  you.  No  cops  and 
you  get  only  within  talking 
distance,”  Fisher  warned. 

Wigle  agreed  to  ride  out  in  a 
taxi  to  a  shopping  center  and 
described  himself.  Arnold  ap¬ 
proved  the  plan. 

“If  you  come  alone  and  look 
all  right  to  me,  I’ll  signal  you,” 
Arnold  said. 

Wigle  made  the  trip  after 
the  reporter-photographer  team 
of  Bernard  Kelly  and  Ire  Gay 
Sealy  had  been  instructed  to 
follow,  keep  Wigle  in  sight,  if 
possible,  and  keep  in  touch  with 
the  city  desk  by  radio  telephone. 
Police  were  also  notified.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  reinforcements 
reached  the  shopping  center 


SAFE  in  a  reporter's  arms  .  .  . 
Billy  Byers  clings  to  "Chuck" 
Wigle,  Denver  Post  reporter  who 
kept  a  rendez-vous  with  a  kid¬ 
naper. 

Wigle  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Fisher  with  his  .5-year-old 
brother-in-law,  Billy  Byers,  in 
tow,  signaled  Wigle,  warned  the 
reporter  that  he  was  armed  and 
demanded  that  they  find  some 
place  where  they  could  talk  un¬ 
seen.  Fisher  chose  a  basement 
coffee  shop  and  with  his  hand 
gripping  an  object  in  his  pocket, 
an  object  that  he  told  Wigle 
was  a  pistol,  they  went  there. 

Wigle  managed  to  maneuver 
the  seating  arrangement  for  the 
jittery  afternoon  kaffeeklatch  so 
that  Fisher’s  back  was  to  the 
steps  leading  down  from  the 
sidewalk  outside. 

While  Wigle  took  notes, 
Fisher  told  him  a  story  of  mari¬ 
tal  conflict  leading  up  to  the 
theft  of  the  child. 

The  detectives  moved  in  and 
grabbed  Fisher.  In  the  struggle, 
Shanley  was  cut  on  the  thumb 
with  Fisher’s  weapon,  which 
was  a  hunting  knife  and  not  a 
pistol. 

Fisher  was  held  on  a  com¬ 
plaint  signed  by  the  district  at¬ 
torney. 


toss  out  skinny,  scratchy 
pencils  that  tear  newsprint... 
put  in  this  thick,  soft,  black 
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Story  of  Bees 
Told  at  Fair 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

The  McClatchy  Newspapers 
went  to  the  California  State 
Fair  and  Exposition  with  a 
complete  report  on  modern 
newspaper  production  activity 
that  drew  an  estimated  125,000 
visitors. 

The  vast  exhibit  presented  by 
the  Sacramento  Bee,  Fresno 
Bee  and  Modesto  Bee  provided 
the  complete  “how”  behind  the 
newspaper,  radio  and  television 
production  by  the  McClatchy 
Newspapers  and  affiliates. 

ROP  Color  Explained 

The  presentation  included 
step  by  step  explanation  of  the 
Bee’s  ROP  color  process.  This 
was  shown  by  a  color  analyst 
machine  in  full  operation  and  by 
a  series  of  color  photographs. 

“How  the  Bee  flies”  was  the 
theme  of  the  exhibit,  which  was 
presented  in  a  12,000  square 
foot  section. 

The  stages  of  production 
were  demonstrated  in  a  se¬ 
quence  that  began  with  a  roll 
of  raw  newsprint. 


Editor  Title  Worn 
By  68  Ohio  Gals 

Toledo 

Among  Ohio  newspaper¬ 
women,  at  least  68  have  the  title 
of  “editor,”  according  to  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  membei-8  of  the  Ohio 
Newspaper  Women’s  .Associa¬ 
tion. 

ONWA  opened  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  here  Oct.  19. 

The  poll  of  233  members  was 
answered  by  108  women.  There 
is  one  city  editor  and  one  editor 
of  a  daily,  and  two  editors  of 
weekly  newspapers. 

The  other  special  section  and 
department  editors. 

One  ONWA  member  listed 
herself  as  a  “rewrite  man.” 
.Another  heads  a  telegraph  desk. 


^JS/aisde// 


MARKING  PENCIL  •  622-T 
For  all  editorial  use 
At  your  doalor  •  oi  write  for  free  sample  naming  this  publication 

BLAISDELL  PENCIL  CO.,  BETHAYRES,  PA 


Governiiieiit  Seeks 
.\rtists  for  Strips 

Washington 
The  U.  S.  Information  Agen¬ 
cy  is  seeking  applicants  for  the 
position  of  cartoon-illustrator 
skilled  in  drawing  real-life  ad¬ 
venture  continuity  strips.  Also 
wanted  are  cartoon  continuity 
writers.  Each  job  pays  up  to 
$7,570  a  year.  Applicants  should 
send  resume  of  background  with 
work  samples  to  U.  S.  Infor¬ 
mation  Agency,  Room  527,  1776 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.  W., 
Washington  25,  D.C. 


Newsprint 

Bill  Up  20% 
WithPremium 

Atlanta,  Gr. 

To  meet  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  gains,  the  Journal  and 
Constitution  had  to  buy  up  a 
supplemental  newsprint  supply 
at  an  average  of  $212.50  per 
ton  in  September.  The  normal 
contract  price  is  $134  a  ton. 

Reporting  to  employes  on 
current  business.  General  Man¬ 
ager  Jack  Tarver  said  the  Sep¬ 
tember  newsprint  bill  was 
nearly  20%  above  that  for 
September,  1955.  The  papers 
used  485  more  tons  of  paper.  It 
was  the  expensive  foreign 
variety,  Mr.  Tarver  said. 

“The  outlook  is  equally  de¬ 
pressing  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year,”  Mr.  Tarver  reported. 
He  said  the  Con.stitution’s  daily 
circulation  was  up  from  188,642 
to  194,902;  the  Journal’-!  was 
up  from  255,602,  to  266,067; 
and  the  Sunday  climbed  from 
504,897  to  513,272— all  Septem¬ 
ber  comparisons. 

Total  advertising  linage  for 
the  first  nine  months  was  ahead 
4%  for  the  Journal,  6%  for  the 
Constitution  and  10%  for  Sun¬ 
day. 

Suffern  (N.  Y.)  Weekly 
Now  an  Evenins  Daily 

Suffern,  N.  Y. 

The  Rockland  Independent, 
for  62  years  a  weekly  newspa¬ 
per,  became  an  afternoon  five- 
times-weekly  publication  on 
Oct.  25.  Joseph  R.  Greenfield 
is  president  of  the  Ramapo  Val¬ 
ley  Printing  Co.  which  took 
over  the  Independent  last  June 
15. 

The  Independent  is  replacing 
its  flatbed  press  with  rotary 
letterpress  equipment.  Addi¬ 
tional  linecasting  machines  are 
being  installed. 

James  F.  Beard,  newspaper 
consultant,  has  been  brought  in 
to  supervise  production  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  present  staff  will  remain, 
with  additions  being  made  in 
all  departments.  John  G.  Mor- 
ley  is  advertising  manager; 
Margaret  C.  Hampden,  man¬ 
aging  editor;  George  Mirick, 
mechanical  superintendent. 
Thomas  J.  Taranto  has  been 
named  circulation  manager. 

The  Ralph  R.  Mulligan  agency 
has  been  appointed  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representative. 
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TELETYPE  CORPORATION 


Wtstern  Eltctric  Company 


I  roto  You  HE'®  Fly  wtio  A 
IF  ve  misused  ihose 


The  word  "Teletypesetter”  is  a  registered 
trade-mark  and  is  properly  used  only 
when  referring  to  the  equipment  manu¬ 
factured  and  supplied  by  the  Teletype¬ 
setter  Corporation.  So  please  always  spell 
"Teletypesetter”  with  a  capital "T.”  When 
space  is  limited  or  to  avoid  repetition, 
you  may  find  it  convenient  to  use  the 
contraction,  "TTS.” 


The  word  "Teletype”  is  a  registered 
trade-mark  and  is  properly  used  only 
when  referring  to  the  printed  communi¬ 
cations  equipment  made  by  the  Teletype 
Corporation.  It  should  always  be  spelled 
with  a  capital  "T.”  If  you  are  unable  to 
use  the  complete  expression,  "Teletype 
printer,”  we’d  appreciate  your  using  the 
word  "teleprinter”  or  "teletypewriter.” 


TELETYPESEHER  CORPORATION 
2752  N.  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 


4100  Fullorton  Ave.,  Chicago  39,  Illinois 
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THIS  IS  NATIONAL  STEEL 
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How  many  Americans  would  you 
say  live  in  the  suburbs  today? 
Five  million?  Twelve  miUion?  Or  per¬ 
haps  even  twenty  million? 

The  answer:  more  than  45  million, 
or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total 
U.  S.  population  of  168  million.  And 
a  suburban  population  of  more  than 
63  million  is  predicted  for  1975! 

Suburban  homes  once  were  regarded 
as  within  the  means  of  only  the  well- 
to-do.  But  Suburbia  today  is  fast  be- 
roming  the  away-from-it-all  retreat 
of  America’s  great  middle-income 
group  .  .  .  families  whose  earnings 
average  about  $6,500  a  year. 

What's  Behind  this  Revolution? 

This  concerted,  postwar  rush  to  the 
suburbs  could  hardly  have  come  about 
without  the  automobile. 

By  freeing  the  American  worker 
from  the  necessity  of  living  in  the 
immediate  area  of  his  job,  the  auto¬ 
mobile  made  possible  a  more  pleasant, 
a  more  spacious,  a  generally  more 
enjoyable  way  of  life  for  millions  of 
people. 

And  it’s  a  way  of  life  now  solidly 
based  on  automotive  transportation 
— the  family  car,  the  delivery  truck, 
the  school  bus.  For  even  most  of  those 
who  commute  to  the  city  by  train  or 
bus.  drive  or  are  driven  to  the  station 
or  bus  stop. 

Suburban  living  is  mobile  living.  It 
is  revolutionizing  marketing  practices, 
supplying  a  d5mamic  stimulus  to  our 
whole  economy.  It  has  opened  up 
elaborate  new  networks  of  roads  and 
expressways  for  swift,  convenient  link¬ 
age  of  city  and  suburb.  It  has  created 
magnificent  new  shopping  centers  with 
acres  and  acres  of  parking  space,  where 
everything  from  the  homeliest  of  nec¬ 
essities  to  the  costliest  of  liixuries  is 
available. 

It  has  made  the  drive-in  an 
American  institution.  Today,  the  sub¬ 
urbanite  can  bank,  shop,  eat,  be 
entertained,  leave  and  collect  laundry, 
without  ever  leaving  his  car. 

It’s  a  Two-Car  World 

Suburbia,  with  its  new  patterns  of 
business  and  living,  is  probably  the 
largest  single  reason  for  today’s  rapid 


growth  in  the  number  of  multi-car 
families.  The  pursuits  of  different 
family  members  vary  widely;  longer 
distances  must  be  traveled  by  each. 
One  family  car  is  no  longer  adequate. 

Today,  two  cars  are  virtually  a 
family  must .  .  .  with  the  popular  and 
versatile  station  wagon  widely 
favored  as  the  “second  car.’’  So  the 
automobile  has  greatly  expanded  the 
scope  of  submban  living,  and  Sub¬ 
urbia  reciprocates  by  creating  the  need 
for  more  and  more  cars. 

National's  Role 

We  at  National  Steel  take  pride  in 
the  great  contribution  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  our  people  and  our  nation.  Because 
National  Steel,  through  three  of  its 
major  divisions — Great  Lakes  Steel  at 
Detroit,  Michigan,  Weirton  Steel  at 
Weirton,  West  Virginia,  and  The 
Hanna  Furnace  Corporation  at  Buf¬ 
falo,  New  York — is  an  important 
supplier  of  the  steel  and  iron  used 
by  automobile  maniifacturers. 

Through  the  skilled  engineering  and 
manufactming  of  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry,  this  nation  each  year  enjoys 
safer,  stronger,  more  economical  cars. 
Our  constant  goal — through  research 
and  cooperation  with  the  automobile 
industry — is  to  make  better  and  better 
steel  for  still  greater  safety,  strength 
and  economy  in  the  cars  and  trucks 
of  today  and  tomorrow. 


THIS  IS 

NATIONAL  STEEL 

GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 
WEIRTON  STEEL  COMPANY 
STRAN-STEEL  CORPORATION 
THE  HANNA  FURNACE  CORPORATION 
HANNA  IRON  ORE  COMPANY 
NATIONAL  MINES  CORPORATION 
NATIONAL  STEEL  PRODUCTS  I'.OMPANY 


NATIONAL  STEEL 


GRANT  BUILDING 


CORPORATION 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Splendid  suburban  business  centers,  with 
every  possible  shopping  facility  and  acres 
and  acres  of  adjacent  parking  space,  art- 
only  a  short  drive  away  for  suburbanites. 


Rase  and  speed  of  access  to  tiie  breadwin¬ 
ner's  jtibin  the  city,  tbrttiigh  the  automobile, 
are  iniilliplying  the  niimlter  ttf  siibiirltan- 
dwelling  commuters  !«>  anil  from  our  cities. 


riagl 


f/  ®  colorsentitive  synthetic 

vast  i^nannes  endless  sheet  of  printing  mate- 
j  1\  j  ”  rial,”  he  explained. 

/f7  l\P1l')Qrk/mPr  “Photographic  negatives  of 
in  1  newspaper  pages  will  be 

,  O  mounted  flat  in  sequence,  in  a 

V/lltpilt  lightweight  frame,  above  the 

1  moving  endless  sheet  of  syn- 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif,  thetic  printing  material. 

Fifty  years  hence,  news  will  “Stroboscopic  lights,  each  set 
be  transmitted  a  page  at  a  at  proper  degrees  of  Kelvin¬ 
time  and  newspapers  will  be  temperature  to  actuate  the  in- 
printed  without  the  use  of  ink,  herent  color-sensitivity  of  the 
predicts  Dan  Bowerman,  gen-  printing  material,  will  trans- 
eral  manager,  Santa  Ro^a  Press  form  the  image  of  each  page. 
Democrat.  in  natural  color,  to  the  print- 

The  forecast  of  amazing  pro-  ing  material.” 

Auction  changes  to  come  was 

prepared  for  the  centennial  m,. 


10,000  Orchid 
Trees  Distributed 


API  Seminar 
Members  Get 
Certificates 


Orlando,  Fla. 

The  newspaper  that  gives 
away  flowers  did  a  thriving 
business  Oct.  21. 

Flowering  orchid  trees 
(beauthinia)  —  10,000  of  them 
raised  from  seeds  by  the  Orlan¬ 
do  Sentinel  —  attracted  .'10,000 
seekers  in  a  single  day  and  ex¬ 
hausted  the  supply. 

For  years  the  Sentinel  has 
promoted  the  title  of  “The  City 
Beautiful”  for  Orlando.  The 
newspaper  didn’t  originate  the 
phrase  but  it  likes  it  and  has 
tried  to  help  it  along. 

Some  1.')  years  ago  the  Senti¬ 
nel  sold  azalea  bushes  for  12\^ 
cents  each.  Today  the  bushes 
are  huge  and  the  city  a  riot  of 
color  at  blooming  time. 

Then  the  Sentinel  sold  camel¬ 
lias  at  prices  far  below  cost. 
Thousands  were  sold  and  almost 
every  resident  is  a  camellia 
grower. 


Certificates  acknowledging 
the  participation  of  1,578  news¬ 
paper  men  and  women  in 
American  Press  Institute  semi¬ 
nars  at  Columbia  University 
will  be  mailed  this  week. 

They  will  go  to  all  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  67  seminars 
the  Institute  has  conducted  in 
its  l(t  years  of  operation.  The 
group  includes  members  of  al¬ 
most  every  newspaper  depart¬ 
ment,  come  from  newspa¬ 
pers  ranging  in  circulation  from 
a  few  thousand  to  two  million, 
and  from  the  48  states,  five 
Canadian  provinces,  .\laska, 
and  Hawaii. 

The  certificates,  printed  on 
parchment-type  paper,  contain 
the  hand-lettered  name  of  the 
member,  the  signatures  of  Dr. 
Grayson  Kirk,  president  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  and  J.  Montgomery 
Curtis,  director  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  the  embos.sed  seal  of 
the  University. 

The  words  “American  Press 
Institute”  are  printed  in  Colum¬ 
bia  blue.  The  rest  of  the  letter¬ 
ing  is  in  black. 

The  Institute,  a  non-profit 
center  for  the  exchange  of  in¬ 
formation  among  daily  news¬ 
papers,  is  suppoited  solely  by 
newspapers.  "There  are  no 
“memberships”  or  “dues”,  and 
all  newspapers  are  free  to 
nominate  their  personnel  for 
seminars.  In  10  years,  478  news¬ 
papers  have  made  use  of  the 
Institute. 

“In  10  years,  the  Institute 
has  grown  from  i  hopeful  ex¬ 
periment  into  a  permanent  in¬ 
stitution,”  Mr.  Curtis  said. 


He  was  appointed  Heath  Ohio 

lean  manager  in  „ 

Girciilatioii  Group 

•  Columbus,  Ohio 

II  c  1  Dar  Sims,  Columbus  Citizen, 

11  Sllloy  elected  president  of  the 

Proprani  Ohio  Circulation  \Ianagers  As- 

Washington  sociation  at  the  fall  meeting 
Randolph  Hearst  here. 

.ke  an  on-the-spot  Other  newly-elected  officers 
ted  States  economic  are:  Francis  Ilosch,  Zanesville 
rograms  on  behalf  Times  Record,  vicepresident; 
3.  Senate,  visiting  Lambert  Liddell,  Sandusky  Re- 
enmark.  Western  gister  Star  News,  secretary- 
d  Yugoslavia.  treasurer;  Isadora  O’Desky  To- 

t  was  commissioned  ledo  Times  sergeant-at-arms. 

!  inquiry  by  Sena-  New  board  members  are  alter 
iam  Fulbright  and  McCoy,  Steubenville  Herald- 
3mith,  co-chairmen  Star,  and  Ernest  Walker, 
e  committee  study-  land  Press.  Carl  Bieske, 
economic  and  mili-  Chronicle-Telegram,  is  the  re¬ 
tiring  president. 


Balter . . .  Easier  Routing 


it  ntigertlp  Contrels 
it  A«c*Mlbl«  A  Convenient 
it  leether-Towh  Action 
if  resltive  Orivo 
if  Shoeowtost  Uehting 
if  fmw  Moving  Portt 


PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

•  Chicago  50,  Iliineis 


'Slam-Bang,  Colorful  Journalism' 


The  Austin  (Tex,)  Statesman 


FROM  THESE 
BEGINNINGS  .  .  . 


Eighth  of  a  Series 


Bv  Doris  Willens 


Objectivity  was  what  no  one 
looked  for  in  a  newspaper.  And 
in  the  annals  of  slam  -  ban^;, 
colorful  journalism  Cardwell 

ranked  h  i  pr  h.  The  Statesman  for  the  AP  wires.  He  resumed 
began  to  grow  in  power  and  the  service. 

“Who  is  Ed  Degener ?  He  is  sought  out  an  editor.  They  stature.  “Stringers”  were  lined 

a  French  Communist,  a  Prus-  found  him  in  Cardwell,  who  up  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  Fights  for  Prohibition 

sian  Red  Republican,  an  Amer-  was  practicing  law  in  Austin  and  in  all  the  towns  of  the  One  of  the  Statesman's  big- 

ican  slangwhanger,  a  Mexican  at  the  time.  Central  Texas  area.  They  were  pest  fights  came  in  1877,  when 

Blockader,  a  Sisterdale  Monk,  Blanket-Size  Pages  the  paper  campaigned  in  be- 

a  Mormon  Saint,  a  Coyote  their  local  Democratic  parties  half  of  prohibition  during  a 

Statesman  and  a  Congressional  its  first  oP‘‘on  election.  This  was 

failure.  He  was  once  worth  the  ®  ^  tri-weeklv  circulate  one  battle  the  paper  lost,  and 

powder  and  lead  it  would  take  ,  ...  -Ifher  n-iners  of  the  throughout  the  State  too.  Trav-  jn  losing  the  election  it  lost  cir- 
to  kill  him,  but  he’s  not  worth  ^  ^  ^  blanket^-  size,  four  ^  culation  as  well.  It  resorted  to 


that  now.” 

Ed  Degener  was,  in  fact,  the 
Republican  incumbent  in  a 
Texas  congressional  race  in  the 
1870’s  and  that  was  grounds 
for  the  above  attack  from  the 
vigorous  pen  of  John  Cardwell, 


the  Democratic  Statesman  on  its  first  circulation  stunt — de¬ 
newsstands  in  the  large  cities  Hvering  a  free  copy  of  the  Dec. 
of  Texas.  Ig  edition  to  every  home  in 

It  Becomes  .  D.il,  ““dwell  remaloed  with  the 

•  .  ,  .  Soon  th6  StRt6sinHn  Publish-  p3D6r  until  1883  wh^n  hi^ 

impracticable  to  ing  Company  began  putting  out  health  began  to  fail.  The  States- 


pages  and  five  columns  to  the 
page. 

It  carried  this  significant 
statement :  “The  Democratic 
Central  Committee  found  it  to 

first  editor  of  the  Austin  ®  joint  stock  company  by  pn-  weekly  edition  along  with  its  man  was"  now  in  the  hands  of 
State^n.  w\'trZratT  naner  The:  ^ri-weekly.  The  new  venture  Col.  William  P.  Gaines,  rius- 

Cardwell  —  six-feet-four  and  tw  the  immediate  success.  The  tin  land  dealer.  A  more  sedate 

fi!i!t  t  to  Austin  City  Directoi-y  car-  journalism  replaced  the  Card- 

ried  an  ad  for  the  weekly,  point-  well  firebrand  type,  and  the  re- 


270  pounds — was  a  native  of 
Georgia,  a  former  owner  of 
plantation  and  slaves,  and  a 
thorough  -  going  Democrat. 
Which  was  why  he  was  picked 
for  the  job. 

Time  of  Passion 

The  Statesman’s  beginnings 
lay  in  the  final  paragraph  of 
the  platform  adopted  by  the 
first  Democratic  Party  Conven¬ 
tion  held  in  Texas  after  the 
state  was  re-admitted  to  the 
Union  upon  its  “reconstruction” 
in  1870. 

“RESOLVED  ...  at  the  ear¬ 
liest  time  to  establish  a  central 
organ  to  be  under  the  control 
of  a  committee  of  three  to  be 
selected  by  the  central  com¬ 
mittee.” 

It  was  a  time  of  fierce  polit¬ 
ical  passions.  A  Republican  ad¬ 
ministration  was  in  power — an 
administration  described  even 
now  by  the  Statesman  as  “more 


private  publishers  of  such  a 
paper  as  the  Convention  con¬ 
templated  by  its  resolution.” 


ing  out  that  it  was  “the  cheap-  guj^  was  that  circulation  began 
est  newspaper  published  in  the  jrop  alarmingly, 
state,”  $2  a  year.  Col  Gaines  tried  the  pre- 

In  January,  18  7  3,  the  tri-  miums  approach.  Within  a  few 
weekly  became  a  daily.  A  month  months  h  e  offered  new  sub- 
later  Cardwell  won  in  his  bid  scribers  such  bait  as  a  Water- 
to  the  State  I>egislature  for  the  bury  watch,  a  burglar  -  proof 
job  of  State  Printer.  A  compet-  safe,  a  Farm  and  Home  Cyelo- 
ing  paper,  which  had  confidently  paedia,  the  Family  Cyclopaedia 
expected  the  contract,  wrote  of  of  Useful  Knowledge,  Rand 
the  Legislature’s  selection:  McNally  &  Company’s  Eney- 

“They  have  chosen  as  public  dopedia  and  Gazeteer,  Neeley’s 
printer  an  obscure  adventurer  Great  Historical  Chart,  a  politi- 
who  has  neither  reputation  to  cal  and  United  States  map, 
lose  or  power  to  control  the  un-  Adair’s  Encyclopedia  in  five 
bought  masses.  The  man  .  .  .  volumes,  and  Little  Miss  Austin, 
has  as  little  brains  as  patriotism  ^  “marvelous  mama  doll.” 
and  no  character  of  claim  upon  None  of  these  luring  offers 
the  country  as  the  exponent  of  did  the  trick.  Col  Gaines  sold 

the  principles  of  the  Democracy  half  his  interest  to  three  Austin 

of  our  State  .  .  .  Professional  residents.  One  of  them,  Col. 

lobbyists  are  connected  with  the  j,  H.  B.  Miller,  had  some  jour- 

Statesman,  and  it  is  in  every  nalistic  experience  and  was 

sense  a  worse  than  Tammany  named  editor.  He  hired  eleven 

ring.”  new  reporters  and  for  the  first 

despotic  than  the  rule  of  the  In  fact,  many  high-powered  time  put  local  news  on  the 

military  and  the  reconstruction-  The  first  issues  of  the  paper  Texans  were  by  now  beginning  front  page.  A  classified  ad  col¬ 
ists  ..  .  solidly  entrenched  by  were  given  over  almost  entirely  to  suspect  Cardwell’s  sincerity,  umn  was  also  put  on  page  one 

the  newly  enfranchised  freed-  to  politics,  and  the  chief  target  They  resented  his  opposition  to  with  the  heading  “The  Cheap 

men  and  by  a  cunningly  devised  was  the  Republican  administra-  every  political  action  not  of  his  Column — Four  Line  Notices  for 

election  law,  designed  for  the  tion  of  Gov.  Edmund  J.  Davis,  own  making.  But  his  readers  Xwo  Bits.” 

sole  purpose  of  keeping  them  Cardwell’s  pen  was  not  pre-  did  not  doubt  at  all,  and  the 

in  power.”  cisely  a  subtle  one:  subscription  list  continued  to  It  Shall  Not  Diel 

The  Democrats  meant  to  “Davis  is  not  only  a  tyrant  grow.  g^iH  advertising  and  circula- 

break  that  administration,  and  and  usurper — he  is  a  MAD-  In  the  following  year  Card-  continued  to  decline.  The 

a  newspaper  was  what  they  .MAN,”  wrote  Cardwell.  well  lost  the  state  printing  con-  pap^j.  went  tabloid  to  cut  ex- 

needed  to  do  it.  And  another  time  about  the  tract.  He  dropped  the  Associ-  penses.  But  the  trouble  was  too 

Where  the  money  came  from  hapless  Mr.  Degener:  ated  Piess  Service,  and  when  deep.  There  were  rumors  of  sus- 

was  never  revealed.  There  were  “Degener  is  a  vampire — not  asked  why,  replied:  pension.  The  rumors  soon 

reports  that  the  Democrats  put  a  blood  sucker,  not  a  stump-  “It  costs  us  $40  per  week  and  leached  some  of  Austin’s  most 
up  about  $25,000  to  purchase  sucker,  not  a  sap-sucker — but  about  $25  more  per  week  to  influential  businessmen.  They 

the  printing  equipment.  But  no  a  rum-sucker,  a  wine  bibbler,  a  put  into  type  and  we  can  use  formed  a  committee  and  called 

one  ever  admitted  making  a  beer  guzzler,  a  powder  sucker  that  money  to  better  advantage  ^  meeting.  An  overflow  crowd 

contribution.  and  a  money  sucker.  He  sucked  elsewhere.”  o  f  business  and  professional 

Three  members  of  the  Demo-  money  out  of  the  Confederate  But  by  September  Cardwell  turned  up. 

cratic  Central  Committee  States  until  that  teat  became  had  found  he  could  not  substi- 

worked  out  the  details  and  as  dry  as  his  own  powder-horn.”  tute  the  paste-pot  and  scissors  {Continued  on  page  56) 
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METRO 


y<  :ir  the  Statesman  >j(  t  a  new 

-,  V':  TBn 

man  mana^r.  There  was  only 

peiiitte?\?X"”  ™n?  of  \he  "  5 

leaders  told  the  assembly.  ”"a  year  later  the  Statesman  M 

■How  much  do  you  need?  bought  out  the  Tribune.  ^  _  ^  « 

asked  one  of  the  audience.  a  month  the  Statesman 

About  $00,000,  was  the  re-  published  the  Tribune,  then  con-  t >■ 

^  WT  .. .  •  solidated  with  it  and  abdicated  ■fl- 

Within  five  mmute.s  620  the  morning  field  to  the  rapidly-  ^1  Ml WBBfca 

shares  were  subscribed  at  $100  growing  American.  j* 

a  share.  The  meeting  then  went 

on  to  reorganize  the  company  New  Editorial  Policies 

to  provide  for  seven  directors.  Many  years  before  a  Houston  WHITLOCK  &  COMPANY’S  new  building  now  under  conitruction  in 
Next  day  the  Statesman’s  re-  lumber  baron  named  John  H.  suburban  River  Forest,  west  of  Chicago,  as  rendered  by  John  D. 

port  read:  Kirby  had  begun  investing  in  Jarvis,  architect. 

“The  Statesman  is  now  in  the  Statesman.  As  he  poured  - 

the  hands  of  the  big  business  more  money  in,  his  interest  partnership  controlled  at  one 

men  of  Austin,  and  should  have  naturally  became  more  intense,  time  or  another  about  10  news- 

their  undivided  support  and  co-  and  by  1916  he  assumed  active  papers.  The  partnership  lasted 

operation.  With  this  support  the  ownership.  until  1947,  when  Marsh  sold  his 

Statesman  can  and  will  be  made  Kirby — Lumber  Administra-  interests  to  Newspapers,  Inc., 

one  of  the  best  papers  in  the  tor  of  the  United  States  in  present  owners  and  publishers 

State,  and  will  be  a  great  force  World  War  I  and  reported  to  of  the  Austin  Statesman,  the 

in  promoting  and  forwarding  have  owned  more  white  pine  Austin  American,  and  newspa- 

the  interests  not  only  of  this  timber  than  anyone  else  in  the  pers  in  Waco  and  Port  Arthur, 

city,  but  of  the  whole  State.”  world — organized  a  new  com-  All  of  the  stock  of  News- 

Immediately  there  was  a  rush  pany  to  publish  the  paper.  He  papers,  Inc.,  is  held  by  the  Fen- 

to  renew  advertising  contracts,  appointed  as  editor  Edmunds  tress  family  of  Waco,  with  the 

Four  pages  had  to  be  added  to  Travis,  who  reigned  for  more  exception  of  shares  held  by  ex¬ 
handle  the  new  ads.  The  year  years  than  any  other  Statesman  ecutives  of  the  papers  and  some  announced  their  new  building 

1889  began  with  the  Statesman  editor  except  its  fir.st,  John  of  the  employes.  now  under  construction  in  River 

an  eight-page  paper,  about  70  Cardwell.  Today  the  Austin  papers  em-  Forest,  Ill.,  7%  miles  west  of 

percent  of  the  space  given  to  Travis  inaugurated  many  pj^y  ggj  people,  with  a  weekly  Chicago’s  Loop,  will  be  ready 

a  ver  ising.  new  editorial  policies  on  the  payroll  of  $28,000.  The  swash-  for  occupancy  next  February. 

The  new  prosperity  continued.  Statesman,  but  he  was  perhaps  buckling  days  of  the  colorful  The  new  building,  of  modem 
and  in  1890  the  paper  went  to  most  famous  for  his  “fast  Cardwell  are  long  gone,  and  a  design,  combines  ^anite  stoM 

12  pages.  It  was  not,  however,  extras.”  He  took  some  chances  ^^^d  edifice  of  contemporary  and  Trick,  with  alfminur;  trin! 

an  easy  time  for  Statesman  edi-  and  made  some  guesses,  and  romoino  r*.  ii  •  j  on 

tors,  who  were  warned  when  was  usually  right.  Once  he  was  «  will  provide  20,000  square 

they  went  on  the  payroll  that  if  wrong — in  not  waiting  for  the  •  °.. 

circulation  didn’t  go  up,  they  returL  from  California  and  rf"  'i  f 

would  go  out.  putting  out  an  extra  announc-  Settlement  Made  ma^o-avinf  nrnrtinHon"fnr^mnrp 

For  the  next  24  years  the  ing  the  election  of  Charles  Evan  j  «  ,  ,  C  •.  S 

Statesman  went  through  a  se-  Hughes  for  President  of  the  ***  Senator  8  Suit  35  y 

lies  of  ups  and  downs,  of  man-  United  States.  The  libel  action  brought  by  ,  building  program  has 

agement  changes,  and  moves  in  Kirby  sold  his  stock  in  1921  U.S.  Senator  Margaret  Chase  under  contemplarion  for 

plant.  By  1914  its  circulation  to  Travis  and  two  others.  And  Smith  (R-Maine)  against  Lee  years  by  S.  T.  Mac- 

was  listed  as  8,184,  and  among  in  1924  the  three  sold  their  in-  Mortimer  and  the  late  Jack  president,  and  B.  IL 

its  stockholders  was  Jesse  H.  terest  to  the  owners  of  the  Lait,  authors  of  “USA  Confiden-  vicepresident  of  the 

Jones  of  Houston.  The  same  American  for  between  $12.")-  tial”  and  against  Crown  Pub-  corporation,  which  has  occupiwl 
_ _  $135,000.  lishers,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  ^33  N. 


eginnmgs  America. , 

(Continued  from  page  55)  founded  by 


Whitlock  Co. 
Erecting  Own 
New  Building 


FASHION 

LINAGE 


TO  MANAGING  EDITORS 

BIG  PAPERS 
ARE  COMING  UP 


.  .  .  Which  now  ineludoi 
tho  now,  inipiring  COPY  CUES 
•vory  month.  Writ#  us  or  osk  our 
roprotontotivo  to  show  you  thos# 
othor  provon  tinogo  building 
torvicosi 

•  Motro  Nowspopor  Sorvlco 

•  Moiro  Doportmont  Sfero  Sorvico 

•  Motro  Jowolry  Sorvlco 

•  Grootor  Solos  Sorvlco 

o  Molro's  Book  of  Hoodings 

.  And  mony  othor  supplomen- 
tory  sorvicos  that  moan  PLUS 
BUSINESS  for  your  nowspoport 


For  more  than  30  years 
HANDY  FILLERS  have 
solved  makeup  problems. 
These  are  NEWS  fillers, 
safe,  accurate,  interesting, 
inexpensive  —  from  one  line 
to  25  lines  to  meet  individual 
needs. 


HANDY  FILLER  SERVICE 

Russ  Bldg.,  San  Francisco  4 
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100  SCAN-A-SIZERS 
already  LEASED! 
Orders  now  being  taken 
for  early  installation 


“How  Scan-A-Sizer  sold  a  once-a-month*  fashion 
account  on  the  use  of  big  twice-a-week  space." 


by  JOHN  R.  CORBETT,  Retail  Advertising  Manager 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Gazette 

“Thai’s  right  — our  new  Sean-A-Sizer^^  helped  us  increase  the 
account  from  an  84-Iiue  ad  once  a  month  to  520  lines  twice  a 
week.  Lynn-Ha>es.  a  high-lashion  women’s  store  here  in  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  is  the  account.  Itesult:  it  helped  build  up  its  sales 
volume  35%  and  is  now  a  leading  fashion  store  in  this  area. 

“You  see,  the  Scan-A-Sizer  enables  us  to  use  all  .sorts  and 
sizes  of  art— photos,  line  drawings,  ‘swiix's’  from  manufacturers’ 
mailing  pieces  and  catalogs— Ix'cause  it  automatically  enlarges 
or  rcduc-es  while  engras  ing.  W’e  have  used  this  material  con¬ 
stantly  for  Lynn-f fayes  with  outstanding  results;  IcKsdly-created 
ads  pull  Ix'tter  than  mats.  Now  we  re  running  more  art  for 
many  of  our  acc^ounts  in  lK)th  large  and  small  space...  And  it’s 
paying  us  dividends. 

“Our  Scan-.A-Sizer  will  engrave  6.5  or  8.5  screen  by  merely 
flicking  a  switch.  It  produces  engravings  up  to  blJs  x 

“You  don’t  have  to  bother  with  cropping.  You  simply  plac'e 
the  art  on  the  Scau-.\-Sizer  cojry  table,  set  the  dial  and  the 
m.achine  delivers  the  engrav  iiig  in  the  size  you  want.  You  can 
use  mounted  or  unmounted  photos,  clippings,  swatches  of  cloth 


"Our  editorial  department  uses  the  Scan-A-Sizer  he.ivily  for 
special  effects,  photos  presented  by  outside  sotirces  and  espe¬ 
cially  on  wire  photos  which  come  in  odd  sizes  of  column  width. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  l)eing  used  by  ‘all  hands’,  it  is  c-ompletely  reli¬ 
able,  every  bit  as  dependable  as  the  Scan-A-Graver  we  have 
used  for  the  past  sev  en  years. 

“Yes,  you  can  «|uote  me— ‘we’re  .sold  on  Scan-.\-Sizer  l)ccause 
Scan-A-Sizer  helps  us  .sell’.” 

For  full  information  on  tho  Scon-A-Siior  oddrost  Fairchild 
Graphic  Equipmont  Inc.,  88-06  Von  Wyck  Exprottway,  Jamaica, 

N.  Y.  Dopt.  100-44A1. 


SCAN-A-GRAVER’*-SCAN-A-SIZER< 


For  its  New  6-Unit 


Cutler-Hammer  also  offers  a 

2*inotor  drive  for  magazine  and 
color  presses  .  . .  and  a  single  motor 
drive  for  small  circulation  news¬ 
papers.  Both  types  are  extraordi¬ 
narily  successful. 


New  Goss  press  units  in  plant  of  Bridgeport  Post- 
Telegram.  Equipped  with  Cutler-Hammer  Unit  Drive. 


STOP 


9N  OPF 


INCH 


iM  li  1 1 ;  4  >  B  A I  cm  incz 


One-Folder  Press 

BRIDGEPORT  POST-TELEGRAM 

Chooses 

CUTLER-HAMMER 


They  come — big,  small,  middling  . . .  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers  of  the  U.  S.,  Canada,  even 
far-off  Australia  ...  to  the  simple,  sturdy 
Cutler-Hammer  Unit  Press  Drive. 

The  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Post-Telegram  is 
typical.  With  a  combined  circulation  of  90,000- 
plus,  it  tiurns  to  C-H  for  the  drives  on  its  latest 


additional  unit-press  instaUation.  The  big  thing 
is  that  although  C-H  offers  you  everything  .  .  . 
speed,  ease  of  operation,  dependability  and 
economy,  it  also  offers  SIMPLICITY.  Your 
plant  electrician  can  understand  it.  Ask  a  rep¬ 
resentative  to  call.  CUTLER-HAMMER,  Inc., 
1223  St.  Paul  Ave.,  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin. 


Threading  motor  which 
is  disconnected  mechan¬ 
ically  and  electrically 
when  the  unit  drive 
motors  take  over. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
WEB  SEVERING  DEVICE 

A  Cutler-Hammer  "original"  that  hat  re¬ 
sulted  in  greater  total  savings  than  any 
other  single  accessory.  It  instantly  slashes 
broken  web  close  to  impression  and  guards 
against  destructive  wrap-arounds  and 
costly  delays — resets  automatically. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
WEB  BREAK  DETECTORS 
Stop  press  quickly  if  web  breaks.  Web 
can  be  rethreaded  without  latching  de¬ 
tectors.  Easy  to  mount. 


r'lmary  controller  for  the  A.C.  unit  type  press  drive 
Itsigned  by  Cutler-Hommer  for  the  Post-Telegrom. 


Jones  Says 
Solvent  Press 
Most  Reliable 

Boulder,  Colo. 

The  American  “commercial” 
press  was  defended  as  the 
champion  of  accurate  and  re¬ 
liable  news  reporting  by  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  editor  of  the  Tulaa 
Tribune  and  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors,  during  an  address 
delivered  Oct.  13  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado  campus 
here. 

Mr.  Jones  delivered  the  Cros- 
man  Memorial  Lecture  at  the 
25th  annual  Newspaper  Week 
sponsored  by  the  College  of 
Journalism  at  Colorado  Univer- 
i<ity. 

“I  do  not  belong  to  that 
school  of  editors  which  feels 
that  the  advertising  department 
and  the  business  office  are 
beneath  our  notice,”  Mr.  Jones 
said.  “If  I  am  able  to  holler 
about  the  rates  of  our  power 
company  or  criticize  a  civic 
proposal  advanced  by  our  lead¬ 
ing  department  store  advertiser, 
1  can  do  so  because  our  adver¬ 
tising  and  business  office  have 
done  their  work  well.  They 
have  done  their  work  well  when 
our  newspaper  is  not  dependent 
on  the  patronage  of  any  single 
man,  or  susceptible  to  the 
domination  of  any  group. 

“A  newspaper  may  have 
many  purposes  for  being,  but 
its  No,  1  motivation  is  survival. 
And  the  newspaper  that  is 
barely  surviving  is  the  news- 
j)aper  that  is  least  able  to  tell 
a  straightforward,  unbiased 
.story. 

PM  Experiment 

“A  few  years  ago  you  re¬ 
member  a  noble  experiment  in 
New  York  called  PM.  It  was 
going  to  be  free — so  free  that 


PUBLISHER'S 
REPRESENTATIVE 
NOW  EXPANDING 

We  are  now  expanding  our  space 
selling  organization  so  that  we 
will  be  in  a  position  to  represent 
additional  publications  of  merit 
strictly  on  a  commission  basis. 

For  the  past  18  years,  we  have 
been  exclusive  representatives  for 
America’s  leading  labnr  trade  jour¬ 
nal  in  its  field.  During  this  period, 
we  increased  the  publisher's  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  by  more  than  ten 
times. 

Publishers  not  now  receiving  100';^ 
advertising  coverage  can  advan¬ 
tageously  and  in  confidence  contact 
our  organization. 

Box  4400,  Editor  &  Publisher 


it  would  not  be  sullied  by  paid 
advertising.  So  PM  got  under¬ 
way  —  modestly  at  first,  and 
then  with  increasing  modesty. 
.4s  it  fell  deeper  into  circula¬ 
tion  troubles  it  concluded  that 
perhaps  the  minority  groups  of 
New  York  would  be  its  salva¬ 
tion,  so  it  began  to  champion 
all  kinds  of  things  it  thought 
minority  groups  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in.  This  championing 
became  an  obsession. 

“Soon  PM  ceased  to  reflect 
the  normal  run  of  news  al¬ 
together.  It  became  unable  to 
see  anything  except  job  dis¬ 
crimination,  intolerance,  rent 
hogs,  food  adulterations,  etc. 
Toward  its  final  days,  when  it 
belatedly  opened  its  column  for 
what  it  optimistically  called 
‘selected’  advertising,  PM  had 
ceased  to  be  a  newspaper  and 
had  become  a  pamphlet.  And 
this,  you  remember,  was  the 
press  that  was  going  to  be 
‘free’.” 

Mr.  Jones  said  “that  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  ‘commercial’  newspapers 
today,  in  general,  are  the  most 
accurate,  the  most  informative, 
the  most  reliable  newspapers  in 
the  world.”  He  described  a  sub¬ 
sidized  press  as  “the  real  tool 
of  special  interests.” 

The  financial  solvent  paper 
is  mistakenly  called  the  “pawn” 
of  advertisers;  in  reality,  he 
said,  it  is  the  insolvent  paper 
that  is  subject  to  outside  pres¬ 
sures. 

Mr.  Jones  compared  the 
financially  strong  American 
newspapers  to  the  “catchpenny” 
foreign  press.  He  said  many 
papers  in  other  lands  are  so 
dependent  on  so  few  advertisers 
that  they  must  “bow  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  every  wish  or  go  out 
of  business.” 

“Too  many  newspapers,  like 
too  many  stray  dogs  in  the 
street  of  a  slum,  root  des¬ 
perately  in  the  garbage  cans. 
They  gyrate  between  jealous 
hatred  and  fawning  gratitude. 


ir  PROOF  PRESSES 
ic  CASTING  BOXES 
ic  SAW  TRIMMER 

★  FURNACES 

★  ROUTERS 

★  MAKE-UP  TABLES 

NOLAN  Bulletins 


Dept.  EP  Rome,  New  York 


Some  are  the  creatures  of  po¬ 
litical  parties.  Some  are  the 
kept  ladies  of  special  interests 
pressure  groups.  They  are  vic¬ 
tims  of  a  vicious  circle.  Their 
poverty  drives  them  to  seek  sub¬ 
sidy.  Subsidy  destroys  their  ob¬ 
jectivity.  Their  lack  of  ob¬ 
jectivity  causes  rival  interests 
to  set  up  or  buy  into  other 
mouthpieces.  And  the  multipli¬ 
city  of  mouthpieces  keeps  them 
all  poor  so  that  none  can  shake 
loose  from  subsidy.” 

Other  speakers  included  Paul 
C.  Smith,  part  owner  of  four 
midwestern  weeklies  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

He  compared  the  community 
newspaper  with  a  circus,  saying 
it  is  in  the  “center  ring  where 
all  eyes  are  on  it.”  But,  he 
added,  there  are  two  di.stinct 
differences  between  the  news¬ 
paper  and  a  circus. 

“The  newspaper  must  have 
two  things  a  circus  doesn’t  have 
— integrity  and  a  desire  to  give 
community  service.  If  it  doesn’t 
have  these  it  will  eventually 
fold  up  and  go  to  winter  quar¬ 
ters  like  the  Ringling  Brothers 
circus  recently  did.” 

Don  Hardy,  Canon  City  edi¬ 
tor,  warned  that  “there  is  cause 
for  great  concern  in  community 
journalism  because  such  a  small 
percentage  of  journalism  school 
gradutes  enter  the  weekly  or 
small  city  daily  field. 

Awards  Given 

Mr.  Hardy  received  the  an¬ 
nual  citation  as  a  Colorado  out¬ 
standing  editor,  while  Robert 
C.  Looney,  news  editor  of  the 
Boulder  Daily  Camera,  was 
named  outstanding  graduate  of 
the  Colorado  journali.sm  school. 

The  Durango  Herald-News, 
edited  and  published  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Ballantine  Jr.,  won 
the  Arthur  A.  Parkhurst  trophy 
for  community  service  and  the 
Ralph  L.  Crosman  trophy  for 
excellence  in  editorial  writing. 

The  Pagosa  Spring  Sun, 
edited  by  Glen  Edmonds,  was 
awarded  the  Parkhurst  trophy 
in  the  weekly  field. 

• 

Their  Big  Payoff 

Cleveland 

Mike  Lapine,  promotion  chief 
of  the  Cleveland  Press,  and  his 
assi.stant,  Maxime  Mandt,  did 
a  little  promoting  for  them¬ 
selves  while  accompanying  the 
Press  Show  Train  on  a  visit 
to  New  York.  Mr.  Lapine  ap¬ 
peared  on  a  radio  program  and 
won  a  living  room  lamp.  Miss 
Mandt  showed  up  on  a  questlon- 
and-answer  program  and  came 
away  with  a  portable  type¬ 
writer. 


Safety  Story  j 
Prize  to  Coltin 

Wendell  H.  Coltin,  writer  for 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald, 
who  averaged  a  story  a  day  on 
highway  safety  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  was  named  first  place  win¬ 
ner  in  the  annual  newspaper 
safety  story  competition  spon¬ 
sored  by  American  Trucking 
Associations,  Inc. 

Second  place  went  to  Ned 
Aitchison  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald,  and  third  place  ro  Jack- 
Weeks  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle. 

Mr.  Coltin  will  receive  the  top 
award  of  $500  from  AT.4.  Mr. 
Aitchison  will  receive  a  $300 
check  and  Mr.  Weeks,  $100. 

Those  receiving  honorable 
mention  were: 

Katherine  Sullivan.  Columbut 
(Ohio)  Citizen;  John  Depke. 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  iVeics ;  Walter 
Froehlich,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier  Express;  Charles  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer- 
Dispatch;  Richard  Bray,  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times;  Robert  J.  Serling, 
United  Press;  Bob  McMillin, 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Times; 
Will  Stevens,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Examiner;  Jack  Page 
and  Peg  Johnson,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune;  and  Paul 
Williams,  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury-News, 

• 

3  Quit  Newspaper, 

Join  Electric  Company 

Anchorage,  Alaska 

The  Anchorage  Daily  Times 
has  lost  three  of  its  staff  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  Federal  Electric 
Corp.  which  has  the  contract 
to  main  the  DEW  Line  in 
Alaska. 

Joe  Brewer,  a  copy  desk  edi¬ 
tor  and  political  reporter  for 
15  months,  has  become  editor  of 
EEC’s  house  magazine.  Mrs. 
Lu  Ausman,  a  reporter  and  so¬ 
ciety  editor  on  the  Times  for 
eight  years,  is  on  the  magazine’s 
.staff,  Gordon  Henning,  a  Times 
photographer  for  four  years, 
has  gone  to  FEC  as  lensman 
and  fingerprint  expert. 

• 

110-Page  Weekly 

Spencer,  W.  Va. 

This  community’s  100th 
birthday  was  celebrated  by  the 
weekly  Times-Record  in  a  110- 
page  edition  Oct.  11.  It  con¬ 
tained  9,500  inches  of  display 
advertising,  Henry  C.  Wood- 
yard,  publisher,  reported.  Extra 
copies  were  priced  at  98c,  plus 
2c  state  tax. 
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Club’s  Secrecy 
Rule  Causes 
Press  Conflict 

Los  Angeles 

Refusal  to  abide  by  the  club’s 
•off  the  record”  rule  has  got 
reporters  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  permanently  banned 
from  meetings  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Society  of  Security  Ana¬ 
lysts. 

An  eight-month-old  dispute 
between  the  paper  and  the  so¬ 
ciety  came  to  a  head  Oct.  9 
when  L.  Hartley  Smith,  presi¬ 
dent,  a  security  analyst  for 
Dean  Witter  &  Co.,  ordered  Ed¬ 
ward  Cony,  Los  Angeles  bureau 
manager,  and  Charles  Stabler, 
managing  editor  of  the  paper’s 
Pacific  coast  edition,  out  of  the 
meeting.  The  newsmen  did  not 
leave. 

The  dispute  began  last  Feb¬ 
ruary,  Mr.  Smith  said,  when  a 
reporter  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  quoted  earnings  figures 
for  a  corporation  as  revealed 
in  a  talk  before  the  club.  The 
speaker  had  asked  that  the  fig¬ 
ures  remain  confidential  until 
the  company’s  stockholders 
could  be  informed. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  the  so¬ 
ciety’s  board  of  governors  at 
that  time  had  voted  unanimous¬ 
ly  to  bar  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  from  all  future  meetings 
until  the  paper  agreed  to  abide 
by  the  secrecy  rule. 

Mr.  Cony  said  the  paper  had 
argued  with  the  society  over  its 
stand  in  a  series  of  letters  and 
interviews  over  the  intervening 
months. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal 
maintained  that  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  and  public  had  a  right  to 
receive  such  important  infor¬ 
mation  as  soon  as  persons 
served  by  brokerage  firms  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  society’s  meet¬ 
ings. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  the  so¬ 
ciety’s  position  is  that  they  are 
a  private  group  which  main¬ 
tains  rigid  standards  for  mem¬ 
bership  and  which  conducts  its 
business  by  certain  definite 
rules.  Newspaper  reporters,  he 
said,  are  admitted  to  meetings 
as  guests  and  should  therefore 
abide  by  club  rules. 

“We  feel  that  when  a  guest 
speaker  asks  that  certain  of  his 
remarks  be  off  the  record  (and 
this  happens  infrequently), 
common  courtesy  demands  that 
our  guests  abide  by  his  wishes.” 

Financial  editors  of  the  four 
bos  Angeles  papers  are  regular 
(Tuests  of  the  society,  he  said. 


“We  have  no  desire  for  a 
feud  with  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  which  is  a  splendid  paper,” 
he  said.  “The  Journal’s  report¬ 
ers  are  welcome  any  time  they 
are  willing  to  abide  by  our 
rules.  Until  they  agree  to  do 
so,  they  will  not  be  admitted  to 
our  meetings.” 

Mr.  Cony  said  the  paper  in¬ 
tends  to  continue  to  try  to  at¬ 
tend  the  society’s  meetings.  If 
they  are  unable  to  do  so,  he 
said,  they  will  cover  the  events 
by  interviewing  speakers  and 
others  who  attend  the  meetings. 
• 

172  Pg8.  on  Sunday 

Albany,  N.Y. 

The  Albany  Times-Union  in 
its  Sunday,  Oct.  21,  edition  pub¬ 
lished  172  pages,  including  a 
Good  Housekeeping  section. 


^Democrats  ’  Lead 
GOP  40  to  27 

The  United  States  has  40 
daily  newspapers  named  in 
honor  of  the  Democratic  Party 
and  27  for  the  Republican 
Party,  according  to  the  1956 
edition  of  the  Ayer  Directory 
of  Newspapers  and  Periodicals. 

Missouri  is  the  strongest 
“Democratic”  state,  with  nine 
dailies  named  for  that  party 
and  only  one  named  for  the  Re¬ 
publicans.  Oklahoma  is  another 
strong  “Democratic”  state,  with 
five  dailies.  Illinois,  Kansas  and 
Pennsylvania  each  have  four 
papers  carrying  the  Republi¬ 
can  name. 

In  spite  of  these  votes  by 
their  founders,  however,  five 
newspapers  named  for  the  Re¬ 


publican  Party  have  switched 
their  politics  and  list  themselves 
in  the  Ayer  Directory  as  “Inde¬ 
pendent.”  Thirteen  dailies  car¬ 
rying  the  Democratic  name 
have  also  switched  to  independ¬ 
ent  or  non-partisan.  One 
“Democrat”  —  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chroni¬ 
cle — ^lists  its  politics  in  the  Di¬ 
rectory  as  Republican. 

The  Quincy  (Ill.)  Heruld- 
Whig,  founded  in  1835,  still 
honors  the  Whig  Party,  which 
died  long  ago. 

Although  the  Ayer  Directory 
survey  did  not  cover  weekly 
newspapers,  it  is  interesting  to 
report  that  the  Lebanon  (Mo.) 
Rustic  Republican  (founded  in 
1873)  and  the  Linn  (Mo.)  Un¬ 
terrified  Democrat  (founded 
1866)  are  still  voting  the 
straight  party  tickets. 


NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  ''HOME”  MARKET 


REGISTRATIONS 

COUNTY 

PASSENGER  CARS 

TRUCKS 

Kane 

59,946  .... 

8,737 

Me  Henry  . 

27,028  .... 

4,466 

Will 

49,631  .... 

7,850 

CITY 

AURORA 

23,352  .... 

2,792 

ELGIN 

17,907  .... 

2,647 

JOLIET  . 

30,499  .... 

4,355 

SAVE  9'Ae  A  LINE  . . .  when  you  buy  these  COPLEY  BIG  3  NEWSPAPERS.  Seperote 
Line  Rale  is  53'  —  but  all  three  cost  only  43'/i'  a  line  —  a  saving  of  18%! 


15  ''Hometown”  Newspapers  covering  Northern  Illinois 
-Springfield,  Illinois  -  Greater  Los  Angeles  -  and  San 
Diego,  California . . .  Served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington 
Bureau  and  the  COPLEY  News  Service 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 
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CIRCULATION 


Foundation  Sets 
Pace.  Proves  Case 


By  Campbell  Watson 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Expenditures  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaperboy  Founda¬ 
tion  have  included  thousands 
of  man-hours  and  $2.'j0,000,  but 
these  are  small  in  comparison 
with  the  benefits  obtained  for 
newspaperboys,  a  tenth  anni¬ 
versary  survey  shows. 

Hence  costs  went  without 
public  mention  as  members 
gathered  here  Oct.  14  for 
CNF’s  annual  meeting.  Aside 
from  the  assurance  of  Charles 
T.  Tyler,  business  manager, 
Palo  Alto  Times,  and  Founda¬ 
tion  president,  that  “CNF  has 
paid  off.” 

Dollars  Stretched 

“I’m  convinced  your  CNF 
dollars  are  stretched  to  obtain 
maximum  results,”  the  retiring 
president  said.  Managing  Di¬ 
rector  Robert  A.  Macklin  urged 
crowning  efforts  in  the  “our 
forthcoming  tenth  full  year  of 
organized  activity.” 

Both  pointed  out  that  youth 
leaders  have  now  accepted  the 
principles  for  which  circulation 
managers  and  publishers  joined 
hands  years  ago.  But  Mr.  Tyler 
warned  that  the  fight  must  go 
on,  possibly  for  all  time. 

F.  E.  Howard,  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin,  was  elected  president. 
Carl  Shoos,  publisher,  El  Centro 
Post-Press  and  Dwight  Holden, 
circulation  manager,  Ventura 
Star-Free  Press,  were  named 
vicepresident  and  Ralph  Kuhn, 
Santa  Monica  Outlook,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

New  Directors 

Newly-named  directors  are: 
Robert  Curry,  Redondo  Beach 
Breeze;  Stanley  Wilson,  Tur- 
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lock  Journal;  Vincent  Miller, 
Tulare  Register;  W.  S.  Sharkey 
,Ir.,  Martinez  Contra  Costa 
Gazette,  and  Julian  Leone,  San 
Rafael  Independent-Journal. 

Thus  the  system  of  direction 
by  publishers,  business  man¬ 
agers  and  circulation  directors 
was  continued.  Messrs.  Howard, 
Shoos,  John  McCourtney,  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune  and  Evei-ett 
Persons,  Santa  Rosa  Press 
Democrat,  were  named  to  the 
executive  committee. 

Founded  as  an  organization 
solely  devoted  to  providing 
greater  opportunities  for  news- 
paperboys,  CNF  actually  began 
in  1930  when  a  small  group 
started  meeting  voluntarily. 
This  became  the  joint  news- 
paperboy  committee,  an  affiliate 
of  the  California  Newspaper 
committee  in  1939.  Authority 
for  the  non-profit  foundation 
was  voted  in  Oct.,  1945,  at  a 
gathering  held  preliminary  to 
the  California  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association’s  convention 
in  Sacramento. 

Results  Defined 
Hugh  Walls,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Sacramento  Bee,  was  the 
meeting  chairman.  Ray  Lovett, 
Peninsula  Newspapers  Inc.,  was 
elected  first  president.  Ray 
Marx,  circulation  director,  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  Mirror- 
News,  became  the  first  active 
president  when  Mr.  Lovett  was 
forced  to  resign  because  of 
health  and  CNPA  presidential 
duties. 

“We’ve  proven  the  merit  of 
the  newspaperboys’  case,”  Mr. 
Marx  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
in  response  to  a  request  for  a 
description  of  the  accomplish- 
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ments  of  the  decade.  seven  years.  In  recognition. 

This  has  been  by  proving  the  CNF  received  a  certificate  of 
contention  of  circulation  leaders  appreciation  from  the  National 
of  a  decade  ago  that  responsible  Polio  Foundation  at  the  meet- 
boys  are  better  citizens,  and  ing  here.  The  presentation  was 
that  the  right  of  a  boy  to  made  by  Richard  Barnett, 
engage  in  the  newspaper  busi-  Foundation  recognition  has 
ness  should  be  preserved.  mounted  within  California 

Atmosphere  at  Start  newspaper  circles.  Begun  with 

“CNF  began  in  a  ‘we  must  ^3  newspaper  members,  there 
protect  our  youngsters  from  now  '76  newspapers  on  the 
work’  atmosphere,”  Mr.  Tyler  membership  roll, 
said.  “Ten  years  ago  many  be-  “Three  were  added  during  the 
lieved  that  youngsters  should  past  year.  No  one  dropped  out,” 
never  have  to  work.”  Macklin  observed  with 

Today  the  atmosphere  has  so  pride. 
changed  that  the  official  report  Study  Reported 

of  the  California  Governor’s  A  CNF  study  reported  re- 
Conference  on  Youth  included  cently  shows  that  California  has 
the  statement  that  “in  our  good  62,109  newspaperboys.  They 
will  we  may  have  deprived  our  earn  more  than  $25,000,000  an- 
youth  of  the  right  of  responsi-  nually,  the  study  shows, 
bility,”  Mr.  Tyler  advised.  Annual  activities  include  the 

Section  meetings  at  that  con-  award  of  five  $250  scholarships, 
ference  and  at  similar  sessions  Two  State  Fair  gatherings 
showed  the  youth  leaders  pres-  which  annually  attract  thou- 
ent  now  believe  that  the  per-  sands,  a  statewide  awards  sjrs- 
formance  of  productive  labor  is  Tern  and  special  Newspaperboy 
essential  if  tomorrow’s  adults  Day  observances, 
are  to  be  responsible  citizens,  A  junior  advisory  council  is 
Mr.  Tyler  added.  selected  annually.  The  youths 

Selected  meet  coincidental  to  the 
Go.e,Sr  Goodwin  Kright  CNPA  convention.  Seven  youtl,. 
told  the  youth  conference  that  ««  sent  to  this 

employment  of  youth  is  a  prime  enng. 
need  today,  and  has  endorsed  Awards  System 

newspaperboy  work  benefits,  ^^be  CNF  awards,  carrying 
Robert  A.  Macklin,  managing  cash  prizes,  are  for  business 
director,  CNF  advised.  achievement,  scholarship,  thrift 

“It  was  einphasized  at  the  community  service.  Activi- 

Governor’s  conference  that  the  Ties  have  included  a  detailed 
fight  on  juvenile  delinquency  study  of  newspaperboy  school 
has  grown  to  top  importance  progp'ess  which  showed  the 
nationally,  “Mr.  Macklin  said,  youths  who  carry  papers  have 
“The  work  opportunity  phase  of  Time  to  get  much  better  grades 
the  Foundation’s  program  has  Than  average, 
become  our  No.  1  theme.  It  is  An  important  factor  in  the 
based  on  the  theory  that  keep-  CNF  success  is  that  it  has  re- 
ing  boys  busy  is  a  top  deterrent  fused  to  be  a  policing  agency, 
to  crime.”  reports  E.  L.  Schellenberg,  San 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  reported  D;e<To  Union-Tribune  and  a  past 

national  delinquency  among  Foundation  president, 
newspaperboys  has  been  less  Original  purposes  have  been 
than  one  per  cent.  On  the  other  retained  intact  throughout  the 
hand,  personal  studies  show  decade,  but  emphasis  has  been 
that  in  10  years  the  growth  of  shifted  to  stress  public  rela- 
_  crime  has  been  triple  the  rate  of  Tions.  The  purposes  as  set  forth 
’  population  gain,  Mr.  Macklin  by  the  founders  included  edu- 
i  told  E&P.  He  said  half  those  cational  activities,  awards,  in- 
j  arrested  are  under  18  years  of  formation  exchanges  and  the 
1  age.  *  promotion  of  thrift,  industry 

Reputation  Gained  and  responsibility. 

Thus  the  early  recognition  of  Program  Highlights 

'  a  need  now  patent  to  students  CNF’s  resolve  since  its  begin- 
of  youth  has  earned  the  Foun-  ning  also  was  to  preserve  for 
dation  an  enviable  reputation,  newspaperboys  the  right  to  en- 
retiring  President  Tyler  reports,  gage  in  a  part  time  occupation 
While  not  claiming  to  establish  of  their  own  choosing.  High- 
the  trend  in  thinking,  CNF  has  light,  time  and  the  opinion  of 
I  helped  establish  a  healthy  at-  youth  guidance  experts  proves, 
mosphere,  he  observed.  were: 

In  one  evidence  of  the  spirit  “To  combat  juvenile  delin- 
of  responsibility  infused  under  quency  by  encouraging  health- 
CNF  direction,  California  news-  ful  and  beneficial  activities  for 
paperboys  have  contributed  newspaperboys,  and  to  promote 
more  than  $25,000  to  the  fight  a  better  understanding  of  U.  S. 
against  polio  during  the  past  citizenship.” 
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School  Sues 
For  Loss  of 


Parley  on  Youth 
Secrecy  Oct.  30 


up  through  the  age  of  20. 

Besides  Mr.  Tweed,  the  com¬ 
mission  will  be  represented  by 
Murray  Gurfein,  a  former  as- 


New  York  State  newspaper  sistant  District  Attomey: 


Sullivan,  Talbert 
Co  to  South  Pole 

Honolulu 
Two  New  York  City  news- 


editors  and  publishers  will  have  Charles  Margett,  former  presi-  men  are  taking  a  Hawaiian  flag 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  their  dent  of  the  Queens  County  Bar  with  them  on  their  voyage  to 
objections  to  the  Youth  Court  Association;  John  Kane,  con-  the  South  Pole  area  and  Oper- 
Act  with  framers  of  the  law  sultant  to  the  commission  on  ation  Deepfreete. 

Oct.  30  in  New  York  City.  public  relations;  and  Mi-s.  Walter  S.  Sullivan  of  the 

Harrison  Tweed,  chairman  of  Mary  Kohler,  special  consultant  New  York  Times  and  Ansel 
the  Temporary  Commission  on  on  youth  and  family  matters.  Talbert  of  the  New  York 
the  Courts,  characterized  the  Benjamin  H.  Carroll,  White  Herald  Tribune  stopped  briefly 
meeting  as  a  “preliminary  dis-  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Reporter  Dis-  hei-e  en  route  to  the  polar  area, 
cussion”  of  possible  changes.  patch,  will  lead  the  editors’  Mr.  Sullivan,  on  his  third 
The  New  York  Society  of  group.  Publishers  will  be  rep-  Antarctic  trip,  used  his  stopover 
Newspaper  Editors  and  the  resented  by  George  Helm  Jr.,  to  read  galley  proofs  on  his 
New  York  State  Publishers  -As-  Westchester  County  Publishers,  book,  which  spans  man’s  knowl- 
sociation  objected  to  secrecy  Inc.;  James  H.  Righter,  Buffalo  edge  of  the  sub-zero  continent 
provisions,  which  would  leave  Evening  Neivs;  Gene  Robb,  Al-  from  its  first  explorations  in  the 
to  judges’  discretion  publication  bang  Times-Union;  and  John  early  1800s  to  date.  He  plans  to 
of  names  and  data  of  offenders  deGraff,  legal  counsel.  remain  there  five  months. 


Its  ‘Castle’ 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Century-old  Yates  Castle 
made  an  “excellent”  journalism 
school.  Dean  Wesley  C.  Clark 
of  the  Syracuse  University 
School  of  Journalism,  told  the 
New  York  State  Court  of  Claims 
last  week. 

Dr.  Clark  testified  in  the 
trial  of  SU’s  $400,000  claim 
against  the  state  for  the  build¬ 
ing  that  housed  the  journalism 
school  19  years. 

Familarly  known  as  “The 
Castle,”  the  building  was  taken 
over  by  New  York  State  in  1953 
and  later  razed  to  make  room 
for  a  new  wing  of  the  Upstate 
Medical  Center. 

A  year-long  battle  by  alumni 
to  save  the  Castle  for  use  as  a 
school  or  a  journalism  museum 
failed  two  years  ago. 

Dean  Clark  told  the  court  the 
many  small  rooms  available  for 
classroom,  laboratories,  lecture 
rooms  and  faculty  offices  made 
the  old  gray-stone  building  “ex¬ 
cellent  for  use  as  a  school  of 
journalism.” 

Other  witnesses  testified  to 
the  cultural  and  historical  value 
of  the  Gothic  style  structure, 
designed  by  James  Ren  wick, 
architect  for  many  other  well- 
known  buildings  including  St. 
Patrick’s  Cathedral  in  New 
York  City  and  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

At  the  opening  of  the  trial, 
SU  moved  to  increase  its  claim 
to  $766,000. 

Real  estate  experts  valued  the 
building  at  various  amounts  to 
$4.32,000. 

The  Castle,  long  a  Syracuse 
landmark,  was  also  used  as  a 
station  in  the  underground  rail¬ 
road  before  and  during  the  Civil 
War. 
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Stories  Kept  Police 
Interested  in  Safety 

Houston,  Tex. 

Gulf  Coast  Chapter  of  Sigma  | 

Delta  Chi  honored  two  reporters  | 
of  the  Houston  Chronicle  for  T 
outstanding  work  done  in  con¬ 
nection  with  traffic  safety. 

Jack  Weeks  and  Bill  Trent 
received  their  citations  for 
stories  credited  with  spurring 
the  Police  Department  into  be¬ 
ginning  a  traffic  law  enforce¬ 
ment  program. 

Their  stories  were  also  gpven 
credit  for  injecting  new  life  into 
the  campaign  several  times  i 
when  it  appeared  to  be  dying.  . . 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Times  of  India  Editor 
In  Full  Study  of  Nehru 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUard 


JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU.  By  Frank 
Morars.  New  York;  The  Macmtlian 
Co.  511  pp.  $6.75. 


Nehru  succeeded  Gandhi.  And 
today’s  64-billion-dollar  ques¬ 
tion — or  one  of  them  in  this 
twisting  time — is  who,  or  what, 
will  succeed  Nehru.  Nehru  is 
67.  When  his  wise,  over-riding 
drive  and  magnetic  influence 
pass  from  India’s  great  mom- 
ment  of  history,  any  of  three 
political  dawns  can  come  up  like 
thunder. 

These  three,  says  Frank 
Moraes  in  this  scholarly  study 
— at  once  a  biography-in-depth 
of  the  prime  minister,  and  a 
history  of  India’s  nationalist 
movement: 

Power  could  remain  with  the 
Congress  party,  shared  by  a 
group  who  might  veer  from  left 
to  right  of  center.  Or  power 
could  swing  to  the  extreme 
right.  A  very  real  danger  in 
this,  writes  this  Oxford-trained 
editor  of  the  Times  of  India,  is 
a  swing  to  extreme  left. 

This  could  mean  much,  not 
only  somewhere  but  every¬ 
where  east  of  Suez — and  closer 
points  west.  For  Nehru,  Gan¬ 
dhi’s  brightest  political  pupil, 
guides  India  as  a  benevolent 
Caesar.  Yet  he  is  also  both 
democrat  and  socialist.  Mr. 
Moraes  quotes  an  English 
woman’s  remark  shortly  after 
Gandhi’s  death:  “On  whom 
should  the  mantle  of  Bapu 
fall?  “On  no  one  in  particular 
— ^but  on  everyone  of  us.” 

Nehru  would  enthusiastical- 
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ly  endorse  that  answer,  both  for 
Gandhi  and  himself,  writes  Mr. 
Moraes.  Nehru’s  mantle,  he 
hopes,  will  fall  on  the  Indian 
people.  Yet  the  problem  is  that 
Nehru’s  unchallenged  political 
supremacy,  while  serving  India 
well  in  her  period  of  stress  and 
strain,  leaves  disquieting  ques¬ 
tions  for  the  sheer  reason  that 
a  strong  leader,  like  a  great 
tree,  often  dries  up  the  earth 
around  it. 

*  ♦  » 

The  author  writes  as  a  pro- 
India  interpreter.  He  brushes 
off  some  of  India’s  internal  sit¬ 
uations  that  are  quite  inscrut¬ 
able  to  the  West.  Yet  his  West¬ 
ern  education  and  his  obviously 
distinguished  mind  make  his 
analysis  of  India’s  past  and 
probable  future  enlightening — 
and  vividly  readable.  And  he 
has  followed  each  step  in  the 
controversial  Nehru’s  develop¬ 
ment  with  the  objective  mind 
of  an  important  journalist. 

His  reporting  in  this  book 
runs  frequently  like  this  ac¬ 
count  of  the  dramatic  moment 
on  August  14,  1947  when  India 
passed  officially  from  English 
rule  to  nationalism: 

“Slowly  the  hand  of  the 
clock  moved  toward  midnight, 
and  a  hush  descended  on  the 
house. 

“From  the  front  row  of  seats 
facing  the  President  a  slight 
slim  man,  dressed  in  a  pale 
cream  achkhan  and  wearing  an 
immaculately  white  khadi  cap, 
rose  to  his  feet.  In  the  glare 
of  the  flash  bulbs  which  sud¬ 
denly  illumined  the  chamber, 
his  face  looked  tense.  There 
were  shadows  under  his  eyes. 
The  chiselled  profile  had  a  hint 
of  fatigue.  He  seemed  \van  and 
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weary.  Even  the  red  rose 
flaunting  a  challenge  from  his 
buttonhole  drooped  slightly. 

“As  he  spoke  his  face  was 
transformed.  The  tired  lines 
vanished.  The  voice,  at  first 
low  and  metallic,  grew  in  vol¬ 
ume,  was  suddenly  buoyant  and 
vibrant.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was 
speaking. 

“  ‘Long  years  ago  we  made 
a  tryst  with  destiny,  and  now 
the  time  comes  when  we  shall 
redeem  our  pledge,  not  wholly 
or  in  full  measure,  but  very 
substantially.’  The  opening  sen¬ 
tence  struck  an  authentic  chord, 
for  India  was  about  to  enter 
the  agony  of  partition.  But 
India  was  also  to  be  free.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ironically,  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  precipitated  Nehru  in¬ 
to  his  first  contact  with  Indian 
peasants.  Believing  that  Gan¬ 
dhi’s  31-year-old  lieutenant 
might  try  to  deal  with  Afghan 
envoys  then  in  India  after  the 
war  of  1919,  the  British  ordered 
Nehru  away  from  possible 
proximity  with  the  Afghans.  So, 
for  want  of  something  else  to 
do  on  his  vacation,  Nehru  ac¬ 
companied  a  trek  of  some  200 
peasants  from  his  hometown 
into  the  countryside. 

Until  then  Nehru’s  outlook, 
he  writes  in  his  autobiography, 
was  “entirely  bourgeois.”  His 
1919  vacation  journey  brought 
an  understanding  of  the  In¬ 
dian  peasant.  Mr.  Moraes  points 
out  that  in  1920  came  the  deci¬ 
sive  turning  point  in  Nehru’s 
political  life — an  understanding 
of  the  naked,  hungry  mass. 

Gandhi  tutored  Nehru  well. 
Jawaharlal  was  early  an  im¬ 
petuous  idealist.  He  often  pro¬ 
posed  resolutions  expressing 
fine  goals.  But  at  the  time  they 
tilted  at  windmills.  Gandhi,  Mr. 
Moraes  reports,  would  quietly 
reason  with  Nehru.  TTie  Mahat¬ 
ma  never  castigated  him  but 
explained  why  impractical  reso¬ 
lutions,  which  Nehru’s  admirers 
passed  to  please  him,  hurt  the 
Nationalist’s  movement  because 
they  turned  out  futile.  Nehru’s 
mind  would  struggle  with  his 
hope,  and  finally  Gandhi’s  logic 
and  political  experience  became 
part  of  Nehru’s  pattern. 

*  *  * 

It  would  be  inadequate  to  de¬ 
scribe  Mr.  Moraes’  book  as 
either  a  portrait  of  Nehru  in 
depth  and  fine  lines,  or  as  a 
mere  chronicle  of  India’s  emer¬ 
gence  to  the  inevitable  gropings 
of  all  new  freedom.  'The  por¬ 
trait  is  both  three  dimensional 
and  X-ray.  The  chronicle  is 
both  factual  and  interpretative. 

An  American  correspondent 
once  remarked  to  Nehru,  “How 
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impossible  in  this  shifting  world 
to  answer  the  question,  ‘What 
shall  we  do’?” 

“That,”  Nehru  commented, 
“is  the  difference  between  tht 
Indian  and  the  Western  mind 
The  Indian  does  not  ask  what 
he  should  do  but  what  he  should 
be  ..  .  For  centuries  we  have 
been  asking  ourselves  ‘What 
should  we  be?’  I  think  that 
now  in  the  new  free  India  the 
time  has  come  to  ask  ourselves 
the  new  question,  ‘What  should 
we  do’?” 

Mr.  Moraes  explains  this 
shift  in  India’s  thinking  from 
being  to  doing — and  points  to 
Nehru  as  a  possible  bridge  be¬ 
tween  East  and  West. 

Books  Received 

MASS  COMMUNICATION:  Tele^ 
vision.  Radio,  Film,  Press.  By  Erik 
Barnouw.  New  York;  Rinehart  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.  280  pp.  $4.50. 

A  practical  analysis  of  mass  media 
by  an  associate  professor  of  Dramatic 
Arts  in  charge  of  courses  in  television, 
radio,  and  motion  pictures  at  Columbia 
University.  Mr.  Barnouw  has  worked 
as  a  professional  writer  in  all  of  these 
media  and  as  a  government  communica¬ 
tion  consultant. 

HOW  TO  GAIN  SECURITY  AND 
FINANCIAL  INDEPENDENCE.  By 
Ira  U.  Cobleigh.  New  York:  Haw¬ 
thorn  Books,  Inc.  $4.95. 

A  corporation  president  and  financial 
columnist  gives  his  views  here  on  how 
much  of  one’s  earnings  to  put  away, 
what  kind  and  amount  of  insurance  to 
acquire,  the  relative  advantages  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  stocks,  etc. 

• 

New  Developments 
Promised  by  Goss 

Chicago 

All  signs  point  to  another 
record  in  1957  for  the  Goss 
Printing  Press  Company  on  the 
heels  of  the  company’s  best 
year  which  is  just  coming  to  a 
close.  VicePresident-Sales  C.  S. 
Reilly  said  after  the  annual 
sales  meeting  Oct.  7-12. 

Several  new  Goss  develop¬ 
ments  will  be  announced  within 
the  coming  months,  Mr.  Reilly 
stated. 

• 

Covering  the  Valley 

San  Diego,  Calif. 
The  first  direct  wire  trans¬ 
mission  of  news  from  Imperial 
County  to  the  Son  Diego  Union 
has  been  launched  coincidental 
with  expanded  coverage  of 
Imperial  Valley  affairs.  Lew 
Little,  El  Centro  newsman  and 
photographer,  has  joined 
George  Bucklin,  El  Centro  City 
Councilman  and  Union  corre¬ 
spondent  for  21  years,  in  re¬ 
porting  events  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  area. 

• 

lOo  for  Saturday 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  Charlotte  News  has 
raised  the  single-copy  price  of 
its  Saturday  edition  from  5c  to 
10c. 
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Texas  cSJesnjii 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

AMON  G.  CARTER,  JR.,  and  Nnfionai  Ad^^rttttnq  O*rrffo' 


LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 

Without  the  use  of  Contests,  Schemes  or  Premiums  .  .  .  Just  a  Good  Newspepe 
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Humor  and  Science 
Features  Are  Offered 

By  James  L.  Collings 


A  cartoon  panel  and  a  science  These  are  not  gag  cartoons, 
column  get  top  billing  this  then.  It’s  hard  to  pick  a  favorite 
week.  among  the  many  selections  he 

According  to  its  sponsor,  AP  and  APN  can  show  you,  but  one 
Newsfeatures,  the  panel  by  Bud  that  appeals  here  is  a  drawing 

Adams  is  “styled  frankly  for  of  an  older  brother,  fists  cocked,  1  1 

adults.”  The  science  product  by  defending  his  impish  junior  ^ 

Earl  Ubell  is  out  of  the  New  who,  safely  positioned,  taunts 

York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate,  his  challengers,  three  strong.  SMALL  PART  of  Bud  Ad« 

Mr.  Adams’ “Wonderful  Life,”  Bud’s  comment  on  the  situa-  Mark|6),  Guy(2)  and  G« 

which  starts  Nov.  26  in  two-  tion:  “No  hero  ever  matches  H.  He  said  he  had  painted  por- 
column^  size  on  a^  six-a-week  the  fearless  splendor  of  an  older  traits  in  carnivals  and  designed 
basis,  is  humor  with  warmth  brother  who  defends  you  from  objects  from  sausage  grinders 
and  wisdom.  the  terrors  of  bullies,  all  of  to  toys. 

•  whom  are  eight  years  old.”  has  enthusiastic  backing. 

1st  has  said,  to  translate  a  lik-  When  Bud  was  asked  about  ^.s  Wes  Gallagher,  assisUnt 

mg  for  people,  and  a  consuming  the  lines  that  go  with  his  art,  „pnpral  manager  of  APN  ex- 

delight  in  my  family,  into  ‘Won-  he  said:  “They  are  little  gen-  presses  it:  ^ 

derful  Life.’  It  was  from  watch-  eral  philosophical  observations.  n  j  ajo  e 

ing  the  kids  grow  up  (three  Thev  are  not  gags.  They  are  didn’t 

sons;  see  cut! —and  maybe  even  truths,  based  on  mv  family  life, 

helping  in  the  process  —  and  my  own  bovhood  and  the  neigh-  t w  ndd! 

from  my  own  growing-up  period  borhoods  I  grew  up  in.”  *V"*- 

that  the  nanel  develoned  these  t  j  -n.,  •  ^  diminished  rapidly  once  we  got 

last  few  Cnths  .Ilf  f «  look  at  his  work.” 

last  lew  montns.  suggested  that  Bud  tell  a 

“Ten  years  ago  I  couldn’t  little  something  about  himself.  ‘New  Horizons  in  Science’ 
have  produced  .such  drawings  ..Well,”  Bud  said,  “I’m  6-3,  I  ubell  30  crewcut  and 

and  the  lines  that  go  with  them,  jjom  in  Ohio  and  we  now  bright  makes  his’national  debut 

I  wasn’t  old  enough  and  I  didn’t  Hye  Nyack  N  Y  Mv  wife’s  ,  J”  ..m  ”  „  o®0“’' 

have  anv  Vida  Wile  s  j^jpv.  18  With  “New  Horizons  in 

nave  any  kios.  name  is  Midge,  the  three  boys  Science,”  a  twice-weekly,  illus- 

Time  to  Mellow  are  Mark  (6),  Guy  (2)  and  trated  column. 

“It  takes  time  to  mellow  for  Geoff  (9),  and  I  teach  art  and 
a  project  like  this -tune  and  desip  at  (:olumbia  University.  Tribune  writes 

skills  developed  as  an  artist  and  The  artist  went  on  to  say  tails  a  story 

designer  and  teacher.  It  was  that  he  was  educated  at  the  ‘  _  what  a 

necessary,  I  think,  to  be  over  Cleveland  School  of  Arts,  once  ^h|||||||mb  gtory  he  tells 

40  (he’s  42  now)  and  to  be  able  founded  a  general  art  school  in  Hjg  conv  is 

to  savor  fully  the  small  daily  that  city  which  folded  in  three  clear  complete 

years  and  was  a  captain  in  WW  conci’se.  He  can 


events  of  living. 


Chic  coverage 


Sampled  at  random . ,  .her  recent  columns  highlight 
Eve  Arden’s  difficulties  of  staying  glamorous  on  a 
farm . . .  Marie  Windsor’s  eyes  and  how  she  makes 
^(n/C  the  most  of  them . . .  Hope  Lange’s  technique  for  stardom 
^  ...King  Vidor  on  Italian  vs  American  gals’  charm... and 
how  to  slim  heavy  legs,  discover  ideal  weight,  develop  the  “fair 
lady”  look  required  hy  this  season’s  fashions... 

Let^s  De  Beautiful 

by  Arlene  Dahl  interviews  the  leading  women  of  Hollywood,  tells 
their  beauty  secrets . . .  shows  the  everyday  gal  how  to  bring  out 
the  best  points  by  skillful  hair-do,  skin  care,  manicure,  make-up, 
perfume,  poise  and  personality.  An  eye-stopper  herself,  her 
three-times-a-week  column  stops  eyes,  builds  fans,  followers,  and 
friends,  is  a  valuable  circulation  stimulant  for  any  paper.  For 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager. . . 

Chieaffa  Trihune^iVeu?  Ynrh 

Wmm^  .V«*(r«  Kull4tlnit.  \Ptr  Yttrit 
^fgnntcawem  MnCm  Tribune  Tturt-r.  t'hlravu 


TV  to  Report 
Election  from 
City  Room 

An  eight-hour  live  television 
show,  “Election  Night  at  the 
Herald  Tribune,”  will  originate 
from  the  City  Room  and  me¬ 
chanical  departments  of  the 
Sew  York  Herald  Tribune  on 
the  night  of  Nov.  6,  in  an  ar¬ 
rangement  with  WARD  (Chan¬ 
nel  5). 

“Watching  a  great  newspa¬ 
per  in  action  covering  an  elec¬ 
tion,”  said  Ted  Cott,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
the  DuMont  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration,  “will  be  a  major  step 
forward  in  service  to  a  news- 
hungry  public. 

“Viewers  will  be  able  to  have 
•instantaneous  home  delivery’  of 
Herald  Tribune  reporters  and 
editors  studying  the  national 
trends  as  they  develop.” 

“Election  Night  at  the  Herald 
Tribune”  will  bring  viewers  in¬ 
side  the  City  Room  for  the 
latest  returns,  into  Page  One 
Conferences  as  decisions  are 
made  on  the  significance  of 
trends,  and  into  Editorial  Con¬ 
ferences  where  the  next  morn¬ 
ing’s  editorial  is  written. 


1  □ 

RE  ROOM  ^ 


WIRE  ROOM 


MI6H 

ZOOMAR 


TV 

INTERVIEW  MCA 

1  ® 

©-■•a 


ANCHOR  MEN 
4>SE  SPORTS  DCP1 


Other  features  planned  in¬ 
clude  a  remote  pickup  from  the 
Herald  Tribune  library  for  his¬ 
torical  background  on  the  elec¬ 
tions  and  the  candidates,  and 
from  the  newspaper’s  Compos¬ 
ing  Room  and  Press  Room. 

“This  is  a  further  step,”  said 
Ogden  R.  Reid,  Herald  Tribune 
editor,  “in  translating  to  action 
our  belief  that  newspapers  and 
television  can  best  serve  the 
public  by  working  together.” 

The  city  room  will  be  re¬ 
vamped  to  provide  for  television 
camera  placement. 

Camera  One  (see  diagram) 
is  placed  high  on  a  platform  and 
equipped  with  a  “Zoomar”  lens, 
making  possible  overall  shots  of 
the  city  room,  as  well  as  close- 


EOITORIAL 

COWfERENCE 

NATIONAL 

-ELtaiONS 

DESKS 


LOCAL 

-  EUCnONS 
DESKS 


ups  of  (a)  news  and  city  editor, 
Luke  Carroll,  surrounded  by  a 
square  of  desks  of  reporters 
covering  the  national  elections, 
(b)  two  lines  of  desks  for  re¬ 
porters  covering  local  New  York 
elections,  (c)  the  tabulators  at 
work,  and  (d)  the  copy  desk. 
The  Zoomar  lens  allows  the 
cameraman  to  move  in  for  close- 
ups  without  moving  his  camera 
or  interfering  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  city  staff. 

Camera  Two  is  set  up  in  a 
comer  of  Executive  Editor 
George  Cornish’s  office;  this  of¬ 
fice  becomes  the  editorial  con¬ 
ference  room,  where  President- 
Editor  Ogden  R.  Reid,  Executive 
Vicepresident  Frank  "raylor,  and 
Mr.  Cornish  hold  conferences 
throughout  the  night;  in  this 


setting  also,  Mr.  Reid  and  the 
chief  editorial  writer,  Harry 
Baehr,  will  discuss  the  trends 
and  the  next  morning’s  editorial. 

Camera  Three  is  set  up  in 
what  is  ordinarily  the  Sports  de¬ 
partment,  utilizing  space  that  is 
relatively  inactive  on  Election 
Night  for  additional  TV  facili¬ 
ties.  With  a  backdrop  of  a  score- 
board  showing  latest  returns, 
WABD  anchorman  Mike  Wal¬ 
lace  with  Herald  Tribune  col¬ 
umnist  Roscoe  Drummond  (al¬ 
ternating  with  reporter  Margu¬ 
erite  Higgins)  handle  the  cen¬ 
tral  control  point  of  the  TV 
coverage.  Adjacent  to  the  an¬ 
chormen’s  desks  is  a  TV  inter- 


This  Carrier  Has 
A  Sky  Route 

Ogden,  Utah 

Each  day  when  the  presses 
roll  at  the  Ogden  Standard- 
Examiner,  V  e  r  n  McIntyre 
warms  up  his  plane  at  Ogden 
Municipal  Airport  to  take  his 
route  across  Great  Salt  Lake, 
to  Little  Valley,  Utah’s  newest 
“seaport  town.” 

The  aerial  carrier  circles  the 
town  of  Little  Valley — 90  miles 
away,  as  the  autos  go  around 
the  lake  —  and  kicks  out  the 
papers  and  heads  back  across 
Great  Salt  Lake. 


to  United  States 


policyholders 


SUN  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA 


HEAD  OFFICE  •  MONTREAL 


One  Of  the  great  life  insurance  companies  of  the  world 
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Chi.  American 

{Continued  from  page  11) 

Tribune,  27,743,884  (48.2%); 
News,  11,411,413  (19.9%);  Sun- 
Times,  10,646,204  (18.5%); 

.American,  7,684,350  (13.4%). 

The  Daily  News  is  a  six-day 
paper  while  the  other  three  are 
■seven-day  operations. 

3  Publishing  Powers 
Sale  of  the  American  to  the 
Tribune  leaves  Chicago’s  four 
major  dailies  under  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  three  powerful  publish¬ 
ing  forces: 

The  80-year-old  Daily  New.s, 
six-day  evening  paper  with  a 
five-day  average  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  of  603,670  and  610,219 
on  Saturday  (the  latter  a  10- 
cent  week-end  newspaper).  Con¬ 
trol  of  the  Daily  News  is  held 
by  the  Knight  Newspapers,  with 
John  S.  Knight  as  president 
and  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Daily  News.  Mr.  Knight  pur- 
cha.sed  control  of  the  News  in 
October,  1944,  from  the  estate 
of  the  late  Col.  Frank  Knox. 
Mr.  Knight  and  his  associates 
also  publish  the  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon- Journal,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Presa,  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald,  and  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Ob¬ 
server. 

The  Sun-Times,  a  six-day,  all¬ 
day  tabloid  paper  with  a  Sun¬ 
day  edition,  is  owned  by  Field 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  with  Marshall 
F'ield  Jr.,  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  Sun-Times’  five-day 
circulation  is  563,922  and  471,- 
378  on  Saturday,  with  a  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  of  644,034.  The 
Sun-Times  represents  a  merger 
of  the  morning  Chicago  Sun, 
founded  in  December,  1941,  by 
Marshall  Field  Sr.,  who  later 
purchased  the  evening  tabloid 
Chicago  Times  in  1947  and 
merged  the  two  operations.  To¬ 
day,  the  Sun-Times  is  erecting 
a  new  $20,000,000  publishing 
plant.  Field  Enterprises  also 
publish  Parade,  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement  magazine,  which  is 
distributed  in  the  Chicago  area 
by  the  Sun-Times. 

Widespread  Holdings 

The  109-year-old  Tribune  is  a 
seven-day  morning  paper  with 
a  daily  circulation  of  935,732 
and  a  Sunday  circulation  of  1,- 
.369,959.  The  Tribune  Company 
represents  a  publishing  dynasty 
dating  back  to  Joseph  Medill, 
pioneer  editor  of  the  Tribune 
and  grandfather  of  the  late  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  former 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Tribune  until  his  death  April  1, 
1955,  and  the  late  Capt.  Joseph 
Medill  Patterson,  founder  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York 


iJailg  NtwH,  which  today  has  The  Hearst  papers  in  Chicago  Huckles  AccfUire 
the  largest  daily  circulation  in  have  had  a  long  publishing  ca-  n  i,. 

.America.  reer.  Prior  to  Mr.  Hearst’s  Ownership 

In  addition  to  its  Chicago  entry  into  the  Chicago  field,  the  Cadillac,  Mich, 

newspaper  holdings,  the  Trib-  Chicago  Morning  Herald  vf&s  The  Cadillac  Evening  New 

une  Company  also  controls  the  first  published  on  May  10,  has  purchased  the  stock  for 
News-Syndicate  Co.,  publisher  1881.  The  Chicago  Examiner  tnerly  owned  by  James  Moses 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  was  established  by  Mr.  Hearst  in  the  Evening  News.  This 
and  WGN,  Inc.,  Chicago  radio  in  May,  1902,  two  years  after  leaves  entire  ownership  of  the 
and  television  station.  It  also  he  first  published  the  Chicago  corporation  in  the  hands  of  the 
owns  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  American.  On  May  2,  1918,  Mr.  Ruckle  family.  Earl  T.  Huckle 
York  News  Syndicate,  Inc.,  On-  Hearst  purchased  the  Herald  ig  president  and  publisher  and 
tario  Paper  Co.,  and  Quebec  and  combined  it  with  the  Ex-  May  J.  Huckle  is  vicepresident 
North  Shore  Paper  Co.,  which  aminer  as  the  Herald  &  Ex-  »  *  * 

supply  newsprint  to  the  Trib-  aminer. 

une  and  New  York  News,  and  On  Aug.  28,  1939,  the  Chi-  j  j  ,  ,  ,  , 

several  transportation  compa-  ^apo  Evening  Anverican  ab-  OartC— liankS 

sorbed  the  Herald  &  Examiner 

The  Tribune’s  invasion  of  the  and  was  named  the  Heiald-  A  Jo 
Chicago  evening  field  Is  not  its  American,  serving  the  evening  IvClClS  Uol  cllQ 
first  at  acquiring  another  news-  and  Sunday  Field.  On  April  6,  _  ^  , 

paper.  In  1949  it  purchased  the  1953,  the  name  was  changed  I  I  tPOOTI  VI 11 P 
Washington  (D.C.)  Timea-Her-  from  the  Chicago  Herald-Amer-  V_J1W11VI11C 

aid  for  a  reported  $4V4  million,  ican  to  the  Chicago  American.  Gbeenvillg,  Tex. 


‘Good  Afternoon  ('ousins* 
The  American,  in  turn,  sa- 


Washington  (D.C.)  Timea-Her-  from  the  Chicago  Herald-Amer-  v_a  a  v 

aid  for  a  reported  $4V4  million,  ican  to  the  Chicago  American.  Gbeenvillg,  Tex. 

The  Tribune  sold  the  Times-  Between  August,  1939,  and  The  Greenville  Morning  Her- 
Herald  in  1954  to  the  Washing-  December,  1941,  the  Tribune  aid  has  become  a  part  of  the 
ton  (D.C.)  Post  for  a  reported  was  alone  in  the  Chicago  mom-  Harte-Hanks  newspaper  group 
$8*/2  million.  The  Tribune  also  ing  field  until  Marshall  Field  with  its  purchase  by  the  Green- 
entered  a  bid  last  April  for  the  established  the  Chicago  Sun.  ville  Banner. 

Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer,  but  Hearst  Advertising  Service  The  Herald  will  be  continued 
was  out-bid  by  the  Scripps-  will  continue  to  represent  the  gg  g  morning  edition,  Tuesday 

Howard  Newspapers.  American,  as  it  has  for  37  years,  through  Saturday.  The  Sunday 

The  Tribune  welcomed  the  •  editions  will  be  combined  as  the 

American  into  its  newspaper  j  ^  .  Herald-Banner.  Publication  will 

family,  stating,  “We  have  com-  HU  EiXpcls  be  from  the  Banner  plant, 

peted  for  years  against  the  ,  The  Herald  has  been  a  pro- 

American.  We  appreciate  the  MailCrS  LPadcr  perty  of  the  Poole  family  since 

enterprise  of  its  staff  ...  We  Dptroit  Banner  was  brought 

believe  the  growth  of  Chicago  iJETROlT  Harte-Hanks  organiza- 

will  justify  the  continued  exist-  The  Detroit  Mailers  Local  40  January,  with  Max  S. 

ence  of  four  newspapers  and  is  in  the  middle  of  a  legal  hassle  Lale  as  publisher, 
assure  their  future  expansion.’’  over  the  attempts  of  its  leaders  Announcement  of  the  Herald’s 

J  . .  to  withdraw  from  the  Inter-  colo  was  made  bv  Tom  R 

‘Good  Afternoon  ( ousins  maae  ny  lora  K. 

,  national  Typographical  Union.  Poole  Sr.,  W.  C.  Poole  Jr.,  Miss 

The  American,  in  turn,  sa-  Some  450  of  the  local’s  mem-  Gladys  Poole,  Miss  Louise  Poole 
luted  Its  new  owners  'Vith  an  bers  are  employed  by  the  De-  g^^  Mrs.  Annie  Ray  Cain, 
editonai  headed.  Good  After-  troit  Free  Press,  Detroit  News 
noon  Cousins.’’  Speaking  for  the  gnd  Detroit  Times.  Last  week  ♦  *  * 

1,800  American  employes,  the  g  vote  was  taken  to  withdraw  The  Watiseon  (Ohio)  Repub- 
editorial  said;  from  the  ITU.  Max  Bums,  who  Ucan,  102-ycar-old  county  seat 

“The  Tribune  is  truly  a  gieat  was  the  president  of  the  local,  weekly,  has  been  sold  to  (lordon 
newspaper.  We  of  the  Chicago  led  the  movement  to  disaffiliate.  Smitley  of  Rittman,  Ohio,  by 
American  for  many  happy  and  The  ITU  took  immediate  ac-  Charles  R.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Smitley, 
exciting  years  have  been  proud  tion  to  expel  Mr.  Bums  after  who  will  be  publisher,  has  ap- 
to  compete  with  its  skill  and  en-  he  declared  that  a  meeting  had  pointed  Robert  W.  Reiss,  also 
terpii.se.  Today,  as  new  mem-  voted  to  leave  the  ITU  and  of  Rittman,  as  editor.  The  sale 
liers  of  the  'tribune  family,  we  affiliate  with  the  International  w’as  negotiated  by  the  Dial 
salute  our  new  colleagues.  We  Mailers  Union.  .Agency,  Detroit  broker, 

are  happy,  and  1,800  employes  The  ITU  sent  Elmer  Brown  «  «  « 

are  happy,  that  since  economic  here  to  take  over  as  temporary 

necessity  dictated  a  change  of  administrator.  It  also  obtained  William  G.  Jones,  publisher 

ownership,  we  have  been  wel-  a  temporary  restraining  order  Mountain  Eagle, 

corned  into  so  distinguished  and  forbidding  other  local  officers  >  and  J.  Thornton,  publisher 
solid  a  family.  from  interfering  with  the  ad-  of  the  Ha'eyville  (Ala.) 

“We  plan  to  continue  to  get  ministrator  or  removing  the  fwer,  purchased  the  WtUk^ 

out  a  bright,  informative  and  union’s  assets.  Cowntj/  (Ala.)  Ttmes  from  Doce 

entertaining  newspaper  and  —  Mr.  Brown  said  the  manage-  and  Roden, 
let’s  face  it — to  scoop  ^ur  new  uients  of  the  three  newspapers  * 

cousins  on  the  Tribune  when-  and  the  ITU  had  exchanged  as-  P|.Qfeaaor  Dies 
ever  we  can.”  surances  that  the  present  con- 


.Agency,  Detroit  broker. 


William  G.  Jones,  publisher 


Antigonish,  N.  S. 
Dr.  George  Boyle,  54,  editor 


ever  we  can.”  surances  that  the  present  con- 

.,  ,  tract  with  the  mailers  union  Antigonish,  N.  S. 

ribune  )»ucce8sful  would  be  honored.  Dr.  George  Boyle,  54,  editor 

Over  the  last  century,  Trib-  Mr.  Bums  said  the  move  to  of  the  Antigonish  CaakH  and 
une  has  completed  successfully  break  away  from  the  ITU  came  professor  of  journalism  at 
against  a  number  of  morning  because  “the  international  has  Francis  Xavier  University,  died 
competitors,  including  the  old  interfered  constantly  with  our  here  Oct.  19.  He  worked  as  a 
Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner,  democratic  rights  to  govern  our  newspaperman  in  Florida  early 
fonnerly  owned  hy  Hearst.  own  affairs.”  in  his  career. 
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photogkaphy 

Plane  Crash  Pictures 
Pay  Off  CG  Fotog 


Bv  James  L.  Collings 

The  Coast  Guard  photogra-  Guard  source  said  both  Life 

pher  who  shot  those  dramatic  and  Collier's  were  buyers, 

pictures  last  week  of  a  Pan  d  i  r»  * 

American  Stratocruiser  ditch-  »«««  Uept. 
ing  in  the  Pacific  apparently  is  Two  new  book.s  on  photo¬ 
going  to  do  all  right  financial-  journalism  may  provide  pleas- 
ly,  ant  moments  before  the  fire- 

.At  first  William  Simpson,  this  Winter. 

They  are 
Better 
State 


^iimpson, 

second-class  cook  in  the  Coast  They  are  “1,000  Ideas  for 
Guard,  aboard  the  cutter  Pont-  *^etter  News  Pictures”  (Iowa 
was  considered  in-  State  College  Press;  $2.95) 
eligible  for  payment  for  his  pic-  “Photojournalism”  (Ameri- 
tures  because  he  was  working  Photographic  Book  Pub- 

in  an  official  CG  capacity.  lishing  Co.;  $5.95). 

„  ,  j  -j  j  ,  Eastman  Kodak  thinks  so 

But  later  it  was  decided  he  ,.^  000”  that  it  has 

was  a  ree  “K^n  wi  ^  ordered  hundreds  of  copies  for 

distribution.  An  executive  there 
used  his  own  equipment  and  his  ^ 

shooting  in  no  way  inter  ere  quality  has  been  needed  for  Fox,  who  put  in  his  newspaper  Look,  presents  in  “Photojour- 
with  duties  during  the  rescue  Oregon,  is  nalisni”  the  story  of  those  men 

operation.  1  e  p  otogmp  er  Co-authors  Hugh  Sidey  and  professor  of  technical  journal-  who  are  called  photojournalists 
had  an  Exakta  with  4  mm.  wrote  primarily  for  ism  at  Iowa  State  College.  liecause  they  write  with  a 

the  smaller  papers,  house  or-  Their  knowledge  of  the  busi-  camera.  They  are  the  film  re- 
Eight  of  the  50  shots  taken  gans  and  high  school  and  col-  ness  is  evident  in  their  two-part  corders  of  history’s  gpreat  mo- 
by  the  sailor  were  used  on  a  lege  papers.  However,  there  are  book.  Part  1 — “Better  Pictures  ments. 

pool  basis.  Five  newspapers  and  ideas,  approaches  and  techni-  Make  Better  Newspapers” — has  This  is  their  story — the  story 
the  three  press  associations  were  ques  contained  within  ‘1,000”  57  photos  that  were  selected  of  their  pictures,  their  accomp- 
in  on  the  arrangement,  and,  ac-  that  could  be  applied  anywhere  from  small  dailies  and  weeklies,  lishments,  their  working  prac- 
cording  to  E&P’s  West  Coast  by  any  photographer.  Here  is  They  are  reproduced  to  snow  ef-  tices. 

editor,  each  will  contribute  $100  pictorial  proof  that  imagination  fective  methods  of  posing,  using  After  an  illustrated  chapter 
apiece  for  a  total  of  $800  to  does  not  have  to  be  held  within  light,  pictorial  composition  and  on  the  evolution  of  the  photo- 
Mr,  Simpson.  a  circulation  boundary.  selling  more  advertising  with  a  journalist,  the  author  treats  the 

Magazines  got  in  the  act,  too,  Messrs.  Sidey  and  Fox  are  camera.  news  photograph;  what  it  is, 

by  bidding  for  the  cook’s  un-  both  ex-newsmen.  Mr.  Sidey  Some  chapter  heads  included  how  it’s  gotten  and  what  are 
pooled  pictures,  which  were  re-  worked  on  dailies  in  Iowa  and  in  the  first-half  of  the  book  are  generally  considered  the  10  best 
turned  to  him,  and  for  black  Nebraska  before  joining  Life,  ‘’Photographs  Help  Newspapers  news  photos  made  over  the  last 
and  white  and  color  film  shot  where  he  is  now  a  reporter  in  Succeed,”  “What  Makes  a  (Jood  years,  some  of  them  Pulit- 
by  other  crew  members.  A  Coast  the  science  department,  and  Mr.  News  Picture?”  “World’s  Best  zei's. 

^  Picture  Subjects  Live  in  Your  Speaking  of  which,  Mr.  Roth- 
Town,”  “Composition  and  Com-  ^tein  writes:  “There  has  been 
mon  Sense,”  “Some  Ethical  and  considerable  criticism  of  the 
l  egal  Considerations.”  Pulitzer  awards  in  news  photog- 

|H  The  authors  explain,  in  rei-  Photographers  who 

erence  to  part  2,  “the  pictures  work  for  newspapers  Mieve 
which  follow  were  taken  to  consideration  is  not 

.j|  show  what  can  be  done  with  teken  of  the  f^t  that  news  pic- 

In  many  instances,  two  with  regard  to  technique. 


chartrain, 


NEW  LOOK  IN  FIRE  PICTURES— Bob  Verlin  of  the  Houston  Post 
won  first  prize,  feetures,  in  the  Texas  Press  Photographers  Association 
annual  contest  with  this  imaginative  photo  of  a  fire  scene.  It’s 
called  "Reflection.” 


SOBS  OF  PICTURES— William  Simpson,  a  Coast  Guardsman,  sees 
how  one  newspaper  played  his  dramatic  shot  of  the  airplane  ditching 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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Trend  to  Narrower 


Column,  Larger  Type 


Boston 

About  80%  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  are  using  llV4-pica  or  nar¬ 
rower  columns  with  an  increas¬ 
ing  trend  to  8  pt.  and  larger 
type  faces,  Richard  E.  Lewis 
reported  at  the  18th  annual  New 
England  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference  here  Sunday,  Oct. 
21.  The  registration  was  685. 

Mr.  Lewis,  who  is  manager  of 
the  Mechanical  Department  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  gave  an  an¬ 
alysis  of  trends  noted  in  recent 
data  compiled  by  his  office. 

Sixty  newspapers  are  making 
up  in  nine  columns  with  three 
more  expected  to  switch,  com¬ 
pared  with  36  a  year  ago. 
Eleven  newspapers  are  now  set¬ 
ting  10  classified  columns  and 
260  are  in  nine  columns.  Forty- 
one  newspapers  arc  setting  11- 
pica;  109  are  11.3;  and  400  are 
11.6. 

On  type  faces,  choices  are 
Corona,  first;  Regal,  second;  Ex¬ 
celsior,  third;  Ionic,  fourth.  Mr. 
Lewis  reported  that  389  news¬ 
papers  are  now  setting  8  pt.; 


39,  9  pt.;  1,  10  pt.  One  hundred 
and  thirteen  are  printing  on  60- 
inch  rolls  and  470  are  under  64- 
inch  roll  widths. 

Phototype  in  18  Plants 

Taking  newspapers,  depart¬ 
ment  by  department,  Mr.  Lewis 
outlined  some  new  develop¬ 
ments.  In  the  composing  opera¬ 
tion,  there  are  now  18  plants 
with  photo  composition,  and  this 
will  increase  rapidly,  he  said. 

“This  operation  has  to  be 
considered  as  a  complete  sys¬ 
tem,”  he  pointed  out,  rather 
than  a  piece  by  piece  setup. 

“The  important  thing  is  the 
machine  and  what  you  do  with 
it,”  he  said.  “It  takes  a  lot  of 
working  out  before  you  can 
think  of  cutting  costs.” 

Teletypesetter  operations  are 
growing.  There  are  now  454 
newspapers  on  TTS.  Three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  have 
their  own  perforating  equip¬ 
ment,  184  are  using  it  for  classi¬ 
fied  advertising. 

In  the  press  room,  a  new  de¬ 
velopment  is  the  Waldron  Trail- 
blazer  Press,  printing  offset 
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from  completely  photo  set,  be¬ 
ing  used  at  the  Middletoum 
(N.  Y.)  Record.  This  was  seen 
as  an  upcoming  development 
in  the  5,000-10,(100  circulation 
field. 

“Color  continues  to  grow,” 
Mr.  Lewis  said,  “with  portable 
fountains  coming  up.” 

New  Swiss  Duplex 

A  new  duplex  type  Swiss 
press,  coming  into  England, 
bears  watching,  he  said.  In  the 
mail  room,  increasing  automa¬ 
tion  is  seen  covering  the  entire 
system.  A  new  Sheridan  top 
and  bottom  wrapping  machine 
is  being  tested  in  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal. 

In  the  stereotype  room  Mr. 
Lewis  called  attention  to  cast¬ 
ing  equipment  from  Germany, 
which  is  to  be  distributed 
through  the  Hoe  Co.  here. 

The  engraving  depa  rtment, 
he  said,  has  been  the  most 
stimulating  spot  of  new  de¬ 
velopments  over  the  past  few 
years.  Electronic  engraving  is 
the  big  thing  with  264  news¬ 
papers  now  using  machines.  A 
Swiss  machine  is  going  into  the 
LaSalle  (Ill.)  Newe-Tribune. 
An  electronic  machine  using 
aluminum  plates  is  being  used 
in  Canada. 

Business  is  good,  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  new.sprint  is  up 
.3.7%  this  year,  Mr.  Lewis 
noted.  Many  changes  will  be 
seen  in  the  next  few  years,  he 
concluded  in  his  report  of  the 
research  program. 

Not  Much  Automation 

Si)eaking  on  “The  Challenge 
of  Automation,”  the  Rev. 
Charles  B.  Quirk,  economics 
professor  at  Providence  College, 
said  no  American  workers 
have  less  to  fear  from  auto¬ 
mation  than  those  in  the  print¬ 
ing  industiy. 

“The  very  nature  of  the 
printing  industry  makes  un¬ 
likely  any  wholesale  automa¬ 
tion,”  he  said,  “Automation  has 
been  and  probably  will  be  ap- 


II  you  k«va  inf«rn«fIon«l  butlnout 
Inturutta  •uoclatad  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  eommorcial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  kaap  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  end 
New  Zeeland,  reed  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  ro¬ 
uted  interests  of  "Down  Under.” 


I S  Homlltcm  St.,  Sydney  AustroHo 
Annuel  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $3.30, 
Write  for  tample  copy. 


'  plied  most  effectively  t, 
those  production  lines  whose 
end  prc^ucts  are  not  subject  to 
wide  change.  Nothing  is  mors 
varied  than  the  printed  word 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
printed  word  is  the  result  of 
the  application  of  Man’s  Free 
Will.  Therefore,  the  degree  to 
which  automation  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  printing  industry 
is  limited  by  the  same  genius 
that  devised  automation  —  the 
essential  humanity  of  man.” 

Going  back  into  industrial 
history,  the  speaker  said: 

“Printers  have  met  the 
challenge  of  the  machine  with 
such  courage,  intelligence  and 
success  that  they  have  earned 
for  themselves  the  title  ‘aristo¬ 
crats  of  labor.’  In  1956  the 
printing  trades  are  adjusting 
to  the  implications  of  both  the 
Varitype  machine  and  the  Tele¬ 
typesetter  with  the  same  long 
term  wisdom  they  applied  to 
the  advent  of  the  Linotype  rev¬ 
olution  a  half  century  ago. 

“Recognizing  the  inevitability 
of  technological  change  those 
unions  have  continued  the 
policy  of  control  rather  than 
obstruction.  Seeking  to  protect 
the  employment  security  of 
their  membership  and  the  fun¬ 
damental  skills  of  the  printing 
trades,  they  have  sought,  and 
in  most  instances  received,  the 
cooperation  of  management  in 
regulating  the  introduction  of 
limited  automation.  In  this, 
the  printing  unions  perform  a 
vital  service  to  the  entire  in¬ 
dustry.  The  printing  industry 
is  one  segment  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  economy  that  will  not  get 
too  much  automation  too  soon." 

Linofilm  Out  Soon 

At  a  composing  room  clinic, 
Ralph  Roth,  Mergenthaler  Lin¬ 
otype  Co.,  explained  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Linofilm  machine 
for  news  composition  and  its 
ability  to  set  several  sizes  of 
type  automatically  from  tape. 
No  newspapers  have  installed 
the  machine  yet,  but  they  are 
going  out  on  field  tests  shortly, 
he  reported. 

Earl  Godschall,  Intertype 
Corporation,  said  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  has  17  Fotoset- 
ters  in  use  for  ad  composition 

Conference  officers  were  elec¬ 
ted  as  follows:  President,  Joseph 
L.  Woods,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times;  vice  president,  John  P 
Sorensen,  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times ;  secretary-trea- 
surer,  Walter  C.  Crighton,  New 
London  (Conn.)  Day. 

The  retiring  president  Burt 
B.  Mader,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  becomes  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  for  one 
year. 
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Dulles  Reserves  Right 
To  Edit  His  Press  Talks 


By  Janies  J.  Butler 

Washington 

Transcripts  of  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles’  press  conferences 
will  reflect  what  he  intended 
to  say,  not  necessarily  what  he 
told  newsmen. 

The  White  House  edits  tran¬ 
scripts  of  the  President’s  con¬ 
ferences  and  television  reels — 
the  former  to  insure  accuracy 
and  the  latter  to  delete  passages 
when  Secretary  James  C. 
Hagerty  considers  it  advisable. 

Secretary  Dulles  bluntly  told 
newsmen  last  week  he  must  in¬ 
sist  on  the  right  to  alter  in  tJie 
interest  of  the  nation’s  foreign 
relations  or,  he  said,  he  will 
consider  discontinuing  his  ses¬ 
sions  with  the  reporters. 

The  incident  arose  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Secretary’s  revision 
of  an  Oct.  2  transcript.  It  sub¬ 
stantially  changed  his  expres¬ 
sion,  made  earlier  in  the  day 
to  a  news  conference,  on  the 
Suez  Canal  crisis.  In  the  edit¬ 
ing  he  disassociated  comments 
on  distinctions  between  Ameri¬ 
can  and  British-French  views 
on  colonialism,  from  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  basic  problems  in 
the  canal  dispute. 

Washington  newsmen  are  not 
unfamiliar  with  published  tran¬ 
scripts  which  depart  from 
the  officially  spoken  word.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  i-eceive  copies 
of  their  floor  remarks  at  the 
end  of  each  day  and  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  change  language, 
policy,  or  delete  entirely.  The 
end  product  sometimes  bears 
little  resemblance  to  what 
newsmen  heard  from  the  press 
galleries.  On  occasions,  re¬ 
corded  debate  will  indicate  an 
inquiry  by  one  Congp*essman 
followed  by  a  totally  unrelated 
comment  by  the  member  to 
whom  the  question  was  directed. 
Congressman  B  has  elected  to 
ignore  Congressman  A’s  pro¬ 
bing  question,  finds  it  unanswer¬ 
able,  or  decides  it  is  a  good 
place  to  insert  a  plug  for  a 
project  of  his  own. 

Secretary  Dulles  will  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  censor  publication  of 
the  spoken  comment  nor  does 
he  intend  to  make  frequent  use 
of  his  prerogative.  Normally 
the  changes  will  be  in  grammar 
but,  he  said: 

“I  do  not  profess  to  speak 
with  perfection  extemporaneous¬ 
ly,  and  I  cannot  be  put  in  the 
position  of  jeopardizing  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United 


States  by  being  held  literally  to 
what  I  say  extemporaneously.” 

Early  edition  stories  on  the 
Oct.  2  conference  carried  the 
remarks  on  the  Suez  and  those 
on  colonialism  in  the  proximity 
of  delivery.  Stories  based  on 
the  edited  transcript  lightened 
the  impact  of  an  apparent 
criticism  of  France  and  Britain. 

The  Cabinet  member  said 
calling  attention  to  a  “corrected 
transcript”  might  magnify  the 
importance  of  what  has  been 
altered  but  he  made  no  sugges¬ 
tion  whether  that  or  a  similar 
term  should  be  used. 

When  a  White  House  tran¬ 
script  is  changed  the  fact  is 
noted  on  the  document.  It  is 
expected  that  changes  Mr. 
Dulles  makes  will  be  under¬ 
scored. 

During  his  discourse  with  re¬ 
porters,  Mr.  Dulles  noted  that 
he  had  been  holding  press  con¬ 
ferences  “pretty  continuously 
for  nearly  four  years.”  There 
was  only  the  one  occasion,  the 
recent  one,  when  any  issue  was 
raised  about  revisions  in  the 
transcript.  Most  of  these 
changes  had  been  made,  he 
said,  to  correct  stenographic 
errors. 

“During  this  period,”  he  said, 
“I  think  I  have  tried  to  be  in¬ 
formative  with  no  evasion.  I 
seldom  said  ‘no  comment,’  al¬ 
though  I  have  at  times.  I  have 
tried  to  make  these  press  con¬ 
ferences  a  success  from  the 


standpoint  of  really  informing 
the  press  and  the  world  what 
we  stand  for.  If  there  is 
greater  interest  in  catching  me 
up  on  a  statement  inadvertently 
made,  where  I  have  inadvert¬ 
ently  connected  two  thoughts 
because  my  mind  jumped  ahead 
of  what  I  intended — if  that  is 
the  purpose  of  these  press  con¬ 
ferences,  then  I  don’t  think 
they  serve  a  good  purpose  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  national 
interest. 

“They  may  serve — from  the 
standpoint  of  having  an  inter¬ 
esting  time  in  the  press,  about 
how  Dulles  had  bungled,  about 
how  Dulles  corrected  his  tran¬ 
script,  and  how  Dulles  cannot 
express  himself  correctly  —  if 
that  is  the  purpose  of  press 
conferences,  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  the  purpose  of  press  con¬ 
ferences  to  do  that  kind  of 
thing.  I  believe  you  all  honestly 
want  to  know  what  United 
States  policy  is  and  what  our 
thinking  is  about  some  of  these 
problems.  As  far  as  the  initial 
reporting  goes  you  are  free  to 
report  that  as  you  understand 
it  as  long  as  you  don’t  put  in 
quotation  marks.  If  you  want 
to  put  in  quotation  marks, 
where  it  becomes  in  effect  a 
state  document,  then  I  must 
reserve  the  right  to  be  sure  it 
accurately  expresses  the  policy 
of  the  United  States.” 


Into  5>Day  Class 

Mobganton,  N.  C. 

The  Morganton  N ewa-Herald, 
a  semi-weekly,  will  begin  pub¬ 
lishing  as  an  afternoon  daily 
(Monday  through  Friday)  on 
Oct.  29.  Miss  Beatrice  Cobb 
has  been  publisher  since  1916. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 
J - 1 


By  Trent 


th*  publisher;  his  doctor  told  him  he  needed  more  exercise!" 
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Food  Section 
Timed  for 
Early  Shopper 

As  a  result  of  local  and  na¬ 
tional  marketing  trends  that 
indicate  a  growing  preference 
for  Thursday  as  the  week-end 
food  shopping  day,  the  IVosA- 
ingtvn  (D.C.)  Pont  and  Timet 
Herald  has  designed  a  new  food 
section  to  be  published  every 
Thursday.  In  this  way,  week¬ 
end  food  market  advertising 
will  be  available  a  day  earlier. 

Factors  contributing  to  the 
change  in  food  shopping  habits 
are  found  to  be  the  shorter 
work  week,  the  heavy  trend 
toward  suburban  living,  the 
desire  for  more  week-end  recre¬ 
ation  time  and  the  attempt 
to  avoid  week-end  shopping 
crowds. 

National  surveys  show  that 
in  1954,  some  38%  of  week-end 
shoppers  went  to  market  on 
Saturday.  By  1956,  this  figure 
had  dropped  to  29%.  The 
Washington  area  has  kept  pace 
with  the  rest  of  the  country  in 
this  respect.  For  in  1954,  37% 
of  week-end  marketing  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area 
was  done  on  Saturdays,  while 
in  1956,  only  27%  was  done 
then. 

The  Washington  survey  also 
shows  that  family  week-end 
shopping  on  Fridays  has  de¬ 
creased  from  46%  in  1954  to 
42%  in  1956.  During  the  same 
time,  Thursday  week-end  buy¬ 
ing  moved  up  from  11%  to  17%. 

The  new  food  section,  which 
appears  in  combination  with 
the  women’s  section  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  will  offer  a  seven-day 
schedule  of  dinner  menus 
planned  around  the  week’s  best 
food  buys;  recipes  for  special 
dishes;  and  a  variety  of  stories 
and  features  that  highlight  the 
world  of  cookery  and  nome  en¬ 
tertaining. 

This  marks  the  second  major 
step  on  the  part  of  the  daily 
to  shift  publication  day  of  a 
section  in  order  to  serve  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  readers  better. 
Just  recently,  after  surveying 
real  estate  dealers  and  readers, 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  moved  its  regular  real 
estate  display  section  from 
Sunday  to  Saturday. 

• 

Shannon  Named 

Shannon  &  Associates,  Inc., 
has  been  named  advertising 
representative  of  the  Port  Clin¬ 
ton  (Ohio)  Daily  Newt. 
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Bingham 


(Continued  from  pa^e  13) 

sure  the  news  columns  are  kept 
untainted  by  his  extra-curri¬ 
cular  activities  for  Stevenson  is 
that  several  of  the  ranking 
executives  in  the  Courier- 
Journal’s  news  room  are  well 
to  the  right  of  its  owner  and 
his  publisher. 

For  all  Mr.  Bingham’s  belief 
in  the  duty  of  newspaper  own¬ 
ers  to  take  part  in  political 
affairs,  he  has  never  accepted 
a  job  with  a  regular  party  or¬ 
ganization.  Those  who  have 
suggested  that  he  run  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  or  for  Senator  or  accept 
designation  as  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committeeman  have  been 
turned  down. 

Outside  Party  Machine 

His  position  with  the  Steven¬ 
son  campaign,  while  official  and 
political,  is  outside  the  regular 
party  organization.  From  last 
November  until  the  Chicago 
convention  adjourned,  he  was, 
with  Mrs.  Edison  Dick,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  co-chairman  of  a  group 
called  the  National  Stevenson 
for  President  Committee. 

It  was  a  place  where  political 
amateurs  could  find  a  way  to 
help  the  Stevenson  movement. 
Although  it  worked  in  .co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  professionals  on 


James  Finnegan’s  campaign 
committee,  it  maintained  a  sep¬ 
arate  status. 

After  the  nomination,  the 
committee  changed  its  name  to 
Volunteers  for  Stevenson-Ke- 
fauver,  still  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Mrs.  Dick  and  Mr. 
Bingham.  It  has  operated  in 
Washington  one  block  from 
Mr,  Finnegan’s  Stevenson-Ke- 
fauver  Campaign  Committee, 
and  within  a  half  block,  in  an¬ 
other  direction,  of  Chairman 
Paul  M.  Butler’s  Democratic 
National  Committee. 

Nothing  illustrates  so  well 
how  political  speculation  grows 
as  the  guessing  which  has  been 
going  on  as  to  the  amount  of 
money  Mr,  Bingham  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Stevenson  cam¬ 
paign.  One  newsletter  offering 
conclusive  evidence  that  Mr. 
Bingham  would  be  made  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Britain,  said  he  had 
“invested”  $100,000  in  the 
Stevenson  cause. 

Actually,  Mr.  Bingham  has 
contributed  $7,0C0  in  total  to 
three  Stevenson’s  committees 
and  Mrs.  Bingham  has  given 
$3,000,  for  a  total  “investment” 
of  $10,000. 

A  Personal  Tic 

The  Bingham-Stevenson  con¬ 
nection  has  been  a  personal  one 
for  15  years.  When  Mr.  Bing¬ 
ham  was  in  Washington  as  a 
Navy  lieutenant  in  1941  and 
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Mr.  Stevenson  was  on  duty  witli 
the  Navy  Department,  the  tw'> 
men  and  their  wives,  along 
with  three  children  in  each 
family,  shared  a  week-end  place 
on  the  Potomac  River. 

Mr.  Bingham  was  interested 
in  Mr.  Stevenson’s  career  when 
he  became  Governor  of  Illinois, 
but  it  was  a  long-distance  in¬ 
terest.  On  Feb.  10,  1952,  Mr. 
Bingham  published  an  editorial 
saying  the  country  would  be 
well-served  if  the  Republicans 
chose  Dwight  D.  Eisenhowei- 
for  their  nominee  and  the 
Democrats  took  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson. 

The  two  men  became  closer 
after  Mr.  Stevenson’s  1952  de¬ 
feat.  A  month  after  that  elec¬ 
tion,  both  were  on  a  program 
at  Alton,  Ill.,  honoring  the 
abolitionist  editor,  Elijah  Lcve- 
joy.  Mr.  Bingham  spent  the 
night  at  the  Governor’s  man¬ 
sion  in  Springfield. 

During  that  visit.  Governor 
Stevenson  discussed  his  forth¬ 
coming  trip  around  the  world, 
on  which  he  was  to  do  some 
writing  for  Look  magazine. 
When  Mr,  Bingham  expressed 
an  opinion  that  would  be  an 
interesting  trip,  the  Governor 
said:  “Why  don’t  you  go  with 
me?”  It  was  as  casual  as  that, 
but  Mr.  Bingham  did  go  along 
through  Asia  as  a  member  of 
the  five-man  party,  leaving  the 
others  in  Pakistan  after  three 
months. 

Full-time  Task 

Just  prior  to  last  Fall’s  an¬ 
nouncement  that  he  would  be  a 
candidate  again,  Mr.  Stevenson 
asked  Mr.  Bingham  to  head  up 
the  business  of  corral ing  all 
those  outside  regular  party 
circles  who  wanted  to  help. 

He  took  the  job  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  he  could  get  it 
going  within  a  few  weeks,  then 
turn  it  over  to  someone  else. 
But  he  found  he  had  to  devote 
full  time  to  it,  with  exception 
that,  before  the  nomination,  he 
was  able  to  leave  Chicago  for 
Louisville  on  week-ends.  Since 
the  nomination,  he  has  been  tied 
either  to  Washing^ton  headquar¬ 
ters  or  to  field  trips  with  Mr. 
Stevenson. 

Barry  Bingham  was  12  years 
old  when  his  father  bought  the 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville 
Times  from  the  Haldeman 
family  in  1918.  After  the  Rich¬ 
mond  School  in  Louisville  and 
Middlesex  School  in  Concord, 
Mass.,  he  earned  a  Harvard 
A.  B.  magna  cum  laude,  in 
1928.  In  the  same  class  at  Rad- 
cliffe  was  Mary  Caperton,  of 
Richmond,  Va.  They  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  June,  1931. 

Their  two  older  sons  are  Har¬ 


vard  graduates  and  their  older 
daughter,  Sal  lie,  is  a  Radcliffe 
junior.  Worth,  who  has  just 
finished  his  stint  as  a  reserve 
officer  in  the  Navy,  is  a  '•eporter 
on  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 
Barry  Jr.,  who  was  graduated 
in  June,  is  a  Marine  oiiicer  at 
Quantico.  Jonathan,  14,  is  at 
Brooks  School  and  Eleanor,  10, 
is  at  home,  making  a  total  of 
five  children  for  Mrs.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Bingham  took  a  turn  at 
many  phases  of  the  work 
around  a  newspaper  shop  be¬ 
fore  his  father  made  him  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  and 

then  co-publisher.  On  his 

father’s  death  in  1937,  he  took 
the  title  of  publisher  of  the  two 
papers.  But  after  he  went  into 
the  Navy  in  1941,  he  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Mr.  Ethridge,  who 

had  been  general  manager,  the 
title  of  publisher,  holding  for 
himself  the  title  of  president. 
When  he  came  back  in  1945 

after  service  both  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Pacific  theaters,  Mr. 
Bingham  took  the  title  of  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Courier-Journal. 


Blanchard 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

derstandable.  The  reader  has 
help  in  trying  to  get  at  the 
meaning  or  portent  of  an  event. 
I  am  proud  that  I  have  had  at 
least  a  finger  in  advances  made 
by  the  Gannett  Newspapers." 

Born  in  Chadron,  Neb.,  Lafa¬ 
yette  Blanchard  began  newspa¬ 
per  work  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  while 
attending  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska.  He  worked  for  United 
Press  in  Milwaukee,  Chicago. 
New  York  and  Washington  be¬ 
fore  settling  in  upstate  New 
York. 

Carpenter  to  Edit 
Editorial  Page 

Clifford  E.  Carpenter,  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  on  the  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  since  1950,  has 
been  appointed  editorial  page 
editor,  effective  Jan.  1. 

Mr.  Carpenter,  who  began  his 
career  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Canandaigua  (N.  Y.)  Messen¬ 
ger,  has  been  on  the  D  and  C 
for  22  years  as  reporter,  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  copy  reader,  Sun¬ 
day  editor  and  editorial  writer. 
In  1948-49  he  worked  on  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspapers. 

• 

Robert  McC.  Green 

Philadelphia 

Robert  McCay  Green,  an  at¬ 
torney  who  was  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  1944-46,  died 
Oct.  22.  He  was  53  years  of 
age. 
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ANA  Study 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


I  ta  Hearst  Paper 


“over  -  stimulating,”  meaning  J-fff/jfof  PfirhPV 

Circulators  ANA  Study  the  interview,  is  frequently  jy/  •  Cl. 

17  I  (Continued  from  page  d)  longer  and  more  intense  than  it  iy  ritPrS  SflCirC 

Y  J  000  _  during  the  normal  reading  '' 

.-rV  .11  TT  ,  -and  will  continue  to  have  the 

fTnr  RllllH-T  In  option-to  shrink  or  to  expand  added,  the  Gallup-Robmson  M(^UUU  TriZCS 
rOr  DUllU  UjJ  function,  Mr.  . 


the  agency’s  function,  Mr. 

Harper  said  the  issue  now  is:  ® 


call  method  is  “inherently  " 

ider-stimulating.”  Grand-prize  winners  in 

“By  ‘under-stimulating.’  we  Hearst  Newspapers’  first  an- 


A-TTAMTir  PiTv  N  I  xiarper  said  me  issue  now  is:  - -  ,  „  . 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J.  aeencies  stav  within  the  “®y  ‘under-stimulating.’  we  Hearst  Newspapers  first  an- 

The  Interstate  Circulation  mean  that  the  clues  to  recall  nual  $17,000  writing  contest 

Managers  Association  voted  of  services  that  bring  maximum  so  weak— they  are  only  were  announced  this  week  by 


here  Oct.  21-23  to  dip  into  its  _„i„_  5_  Hpvelonment  ’ 

treasury  to  the  extent  of  $3,000  in  sales  development . 

to  help  “Operation  Build-Up”  Lists  6  Services 

get  off  the  ground.  Mr.  Harper  listed  six  servii 


cards  with  product  and  adver-  Jess  Krueger,  editorial  promo- 
tiser  listed — that  an  advertising  tion  director, 
impression  has  to  be  almost  They  are: 


get  off  the^  ground.  Mr.  Harper  listed  six  services  overpowering  before  it  can  be  News — 1st,  Henry  Sutherland, 

This  regional  group  will  thus  which  the  modem  large  agency  recalled  at  all,”  said  Mr.  Dodge.  Angeles  Examiner;  2d, 

guarantee  this  amount  of  co-  rnakes  available  to  business,  “Let  me  emphasize  that  the  Ernest  Tucker,  Chicago  Ameri- 

operation  by  its  members  in  the  which  have  been  financed  under  question  before  us  isn’t  whether  ean;  3d,  James  Faber,  Seattle 

sales  training  program  ii^ti-  the  standard  compensation  ar-  or  not  the  recognition  and  aided  Post-Intelligencer. 

tuted  by  the  International  Cir-  rangement  over  the  last  50  recall  methods  are  good  meth-  Features — 1st,  Elgar  Brown, 

eolation  Managers’  Association,  years;  ods,”  he  continued  “Of  course  Chicago  American;  2d,  Jane 

IJe  action  followed  a  report  on  advertiser  they  are.  Over  the  years' these  Eshleman  Conant,  San  Fran- 

the  project  by  Ray  Gilliland,  of  '  .  ..  .  —  oj  r'j 


tne  projeci  oy  nay  uiiiuana,  oi  ^  unique  service  in  financing  methods  have  contributed  im-  eisco  Call-Bulletin;  3d,  Ed 

the  Uncaster  (Pa.)  Newspa-  and  managing  a  variable  crea-  PorUntly  —  more  importantly  Foster  and  Kemper  Diehl,  Saw 

.  .  ...  .  tive  workload  within  a  stand-  than  any  other  group  of  re-  Antonio  Light.  , 

Iff"'  compensation  arrangement  search  methods — to  knowledge  Humor  1st,  Douglass  Welch, 

$65, (HW,  IS  designed  to  provide  advertiser.  of  reader  interest  in  printed  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer;  2d. 

educational  and  training  ma-  ^  assumes  the  responsi-  editorial  matter  and  advertis-  John  Maguire,  Albany  Tirnes- 

™  “'“S'  m.intainmg,  Sop-  i»e- 

Oet  18  authorized  Mr.  Gillila'd  *">'  .*  P»»l  ot  “The  question  before  us  is  "’J." 

to  cet  annroval  of  the  nlan  from  creative  manpower  in  terms  of  whether  or  not  they  are  good  Heads  or  Captums--lst,  VNai  - 
newspapers  which  wiU  pay  the  JJj®  creative  quality  sought  by  enough  to  accomplish  the  job  ren  Pack,  New  ’ 

eo8t<j  on  the  basis  of  the  ma-  those  responsible  for  the  result,  that  has  to  be  done  now.  And  American,  2d,  Edward  Lalla- 

terial  thev  use  terms  of  the  ability  of  the  answer  is  no.  We’ve  got  to  Boston  Eventng-Amen- 

The  surrey  and  pilot  phase  of  the  advertiser  to  pay.  move  ahead.”  can;  3d,  Phil  Leff,  New  York 

the  project  has  already  been  3)  It  provides  the  advertiser  Mr.  Dodge  introduced  the  Batson 

completed.  The  project  is  being  »  service  in  making  Communiscope,  devised  by  his  „ V 

handled  by  Phillips  Associates,  f^ailable,  as  needed,  the  serv-  agency,  consisting  of  a  portable  Seattle  fd. 

Among  the  aids  to  be  given  to  creative  people,  projector  which  is  hooked  to  a  ^ 

circulation  supervisors  are  how  . ^t  manages  the  Integra-  light  timing  device  found  in  the 

to  sell,  how  to  train  and  how  to  *'^®  communications  re-  darkroom  of  any  photographer.  San  t  rancisco  Lali^tsuueiin. 

motivate  newspaperboys  to  do  a  Quirements  of  the  advertiser  The  essentials  of  the  interview  First  prize  in  each  category 

better  job.  There  will  also  be  a  parts  of  his  business  are  first,  to  flash  the  picture  was  good  for  $500  and  a  plaque 

144  page  “Leaders  Guide”  and  ®  resultful  communication  of  the  advertisement  on  a  called  The  Chief  (in  honor  of 

flip  charts.  The  members  ex-  solution  in  terms  of  the  ulti-  screen,  he  explained.  The  re-  William  Randolph  Hearst). 
pressed  unanimous  approval  of  consumer.  spondent  does  this  himself,  al-  Second  prize  brought  $300  and 

.Mr.  Gilliland’s  presentation  of  expends  monies  in  re-  though  the  timing  mechanism  third  $2r0.  The  balance  in  prize 

the  plan.  searching  and  developing  its  determines  the  length  of  the  money  of  $12,000  was  awarded 

More  “hard  news”  could  boost  product.  flash.  A  tape  recorder  is  oper-  in  monthly  contests.  Each  of 

daily  circulation,  Stanley  Fink,  6)  It  assumes  the  risk  specu-  ated  by  the  interviewer.  the  grand-prize  winners  had 

editor  of  the  Atlantic  dty  latively  of  developing  a  plan  The  Communiscope,  which  already  won  prizes  of  $100  in 
Press,  told  the  circulation  man-  the  advertiser  to  his  com-  was  demonstrated  to  ANA  mem-  the  monthly  shows, 
agers.  munication  needs,  and  finances  bers  in  attendance,  is  still  in  the  ^ 

“I  think  most  editors  will  this  plan,  including  materials  experimental  stage  and  is  being  test  is  now  in  progress.  Mr 
agree  you  can’t  compete  with  needed  to  present  the  plan.  used  under  the  guidance  of  the  Krueger  said.  The  awards  and 
television  on  an  entertainment  “It  is  incumbent  on  the  mar-  Printed  Advertising  Rating  regulations  will  be  the  same, 

basis,”  he  said.  “But  newspapers  keter  in  general,  and  on  the  ad-  Methods  Committee  and  the  * 

can  outdo  TV  in  carrying  what  yertising  profession  in  particu-  aRF  staff,  he  said.  Further  ex-  Drivers  Threaten 
I  call  hard  news.  By  that  I  lar,  to  approach  the  problem  of  perimental  work  will  be  con-  rion4>1nnji 

mean  live,  spot  news.  Also  by  compensation  for  creative  sales  tinned  under  the  direction  of 

interpreting  the  news  and  by  development  service  with  an  pr.  Darrell  B.  Lucas  of  New  Cleveland 

giving  greater  coverage  to  news,  open  mind  and  with  imagina-  York  Universitv  Newspaper  drivers  union 


both  big  and  little.”  tion,”  Mr.  Harper  concluded. 

The  circulators  expressed  con-  ^ 
cem  over  suburban  growth  and  t^ontniuniSCOpe, 
most  of  them  agreed  that  news-  Ad  Rating  Device 
papers  have  not  done  an  effec-  the  realm  of  advertising. 


•.  Darrell  B.  Lucas  of  New  Cleveland 

York  University.  Newspaper  drivers  union 

•  members  have  voted,  294  to  6, 

1  ]  to  strike  if  a  new  contract  is 

Tv  Plirohase  OK  d  negotiated  with  the  three 

Washington  Cleveland  daily  newspapers. 
The  Federal  Communications  the  Plain  Dealer,  News  and 


tive  job  to  keep  pace  with  it.  testing  techniques,  Sherwood  Commission  has  approved  the  I^ress,  by  Nov.  15. 

Edward  M.  Sechtman,  Balti-  Dodge,  vicepresident  .ind  gen-  sale  of  a  controlling  interest  in  Main  points  contended  are 

oiort  (Md.)  News-Post,  said  eral  manager  of  Foote,  Cone  &  WGBI-TV,  Scranton.  Pa.,  to  wage  increases  and  Itower  ap- 
there  is  a  special  need  to  give  Belding,  bluntly  told  ANA  WCAU,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  Bui-  prenticeship  periods.  Two  years 
suburban  readers  detailed  news  members  that  present  ad  rating  Ictin  subsidiary.  The  price  for  ago  the  drivers  went  from  a 
on  the  local  level.  methods  are  not  good  enough,  major  interest  in  the  channel  22  six-  to  a  five-day  week;  now 

Daniel  L.  Martin,  Wilming-  He  said  the  Advertising  Re-  outlet  was  given  as  $650,000.  they  are  seeking  to  pick  up  the 

ton  (Del.)  News-Journal,  was  search  Foundation  feels  that  the  Mrs.  M.  E.  Megargee  and  wages  lost  by  going  on 

elected  president  of  the  ICMA.  Starch  recognition  method  is  family  were  the  sellers.  shorter  week. 
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Pulse  Survey  Finds 
Print  Ads  Effective 


Newspaper  advertising  has 
been  “effective  and  successful 
through  the  years  in  terms  of 
small  numbers  noting  individual 
ads”  is  a  conclusion  drawn  from 
a  study  of  Los  Angeles  newspa¬ 
pers  financed  and  made  public 
this  week  by  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Broadcasters  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  study,  conducted  by  The 
Pulse,  Inc.,  New  York,  covered 
600  homes.  Pulse  described  the 
“advertising  rating”  procedure 
followed  as  comparable  with  its 
radio  audience  surveys,  which 
also  show  low  percentages.  Re¬ 
spondents  not  using  their  radios 
are  included  in  the  base  for  rat¬ 
ings.  Similarly,  in  the  newspaper 
study,  all  respondents  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  base  for  “ad  not¬ 
ing,”  even  if  they  had  not  ob¬ 
tained  or  seen  the  paper.  The 
unit  of  measurement  was  the 
household,  as  it  is  in  radio  audi¬ 
ence  measurement. 


Comparable  Projection 


In  further  explanation  of  the 
low  ratings,  a  foreword  to  the 
findings  notes  an  “important 
difference”  between  the  Pulse 
method  and  the  “continuing 
studies”  of  newspaper  reading 
formerly  conducted  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Research  Foundation, 
based  on  “readers”  of  the  news¬ 


paper. 

“The  Pulse  findings  may  be 
projected  to  all  families  in  the 
market  and  in  this  way  are  com¬ 
parable  to  the  radio  ratings  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Pulse  radio  .stud¬ 
ies,”  the  foreword  concluded. 

Newspapers  studied  were  the 
Thursday  PM,  April  26  Los  An¬ 
geles  Mirror-News  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  Express,  and  the  Friday 
AM,  April  27,  Los  Angeles 


Times  and  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer.  All  interviewing  was 
made  on  Friday  evening  after 
5:30  P.  M. 

Homes  were  revisited,  if  nec¬ 
essary,  so  that  all  members  of 
the  family  joined  in  the  inter¬ 
view.  An  ad  was  credited  with 
having  been  read,  seen,  or  noted 
by  the  home,  if  any  one  or  more 
persons  in  the  household  identi¬ 
fied  the  advertisement.  The 
simplest  scanning  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement  was  credited.  Respon¬ 
dents  who  reported  that  they 
only  remembered  seeing  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  without  reading  any 
of  the  content  or  detail  were 
credited  with  having  read  the 
advertisement.  Thus,  credit  was 
given  for  noting  the  ads  or  only 
seeing  the  ads. 

As  a  summary  of  detailed  re¬ 
sults,  the  following  percentages 
were  presented  to  show  the 
range  of  ratings  for  the  average 
full-page  down  to  those  afls  of 
under  70  lines: 

Full  Page  (excluding  classi¬ 
fied  pages) :  Herald  Express 
6.5;  Times  5.9;  Mirror-News 
6.6;  Examiner  3.7. 

Half  page  up  to  full  page: 
Herald  Express  4.1;  Times  .5.8; 
Mirror-News  3.6;  Examiner  2.5. 

One  quarter  up  to  one  half: 
Herald  Express  2.0;  Times  3.3; 
Mirror-News  1.9;  Examiner  1.7. 

One  eighth  up  to  one  quarter: 
Herald  Express  1.0;  Times  1.6; 
Mirror-News  1.4;  Examiner  .5. 

Under  70  lines;  Herald  Ex¬ 
press  .1;  Times  .2;  Mirror-News 
.2;  Examiner  .1. 

Full  pages  of  department 
store  and  super  market  adver¬ 
tising  achieved  the  highest  per¬ 
cents  noting,  the  report  con¬ 
tinued.  These  pages  received  the 
highest  percents  rating  in  their 


respective  papers:  Seattle,  with  these  findings: 

Examiner  (Sears,  pg.  18)  6.8;  Daily  Times:  Full  page,  15.9- 
Mirror-News  (The  Broadway,  Post-Intelligeneer:  Full  page^ 
pg.  19)  9.2;  Herald  Express  8.8;  Lowest  average  quarter- 
(Sears,  pg.  7)  9.6;  Times  (The  hour  radio  rating  morning  1.9. 
Broadway,  pg.  36)  9.0.  afternoon  1.7;  evening  1.8. 

Large  Units  of  Space  ^  Pulse,  Inc.,  is  headed  by 

.,T,.  u  j  -  *  Sydney  Roslow.  The  com- 

“These  results  demon.strate  observed  its  15th  anni- 


that  large  units  of  space  are  re-  ^ersary,  Oct.  24,  with  a  lunch- 
quired  to  achieve  percents  not-  ^j,ich  Ed  Sullivan,  col- 

ing  greater  than  1.0,”  the  re-  showman 


mg  greater  tnan  i.o,  tne  re-  ^^d  TV  showman,  was 

port  concludes.  “Since  this  meth- 


od  of  measuring  the  noting  of  gai^j 


NEGOTIATIONS  •  FINANCING  •  AFFRAISAIS 


BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  •  TV  •  Radio  Brokers 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Jomat  W.  Blockbvm 
Jock  V.  Horvay 
Wathinglen  Bldg. 
Starling  3-4341-2 


CHICAGO 
Ray  V.  Hamilton 
Tribuna  Towar 
Dalawara  7-37SS-B 


ATLANTA 

Clifford  B.  Martholl 
Haalay  Bldg. 
Jackson  3-1376-7 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

William  T.  Stubblafiald 
W.  R.  Twining 
111  Suttar  St. 

Exbroek  2-367 1-2 


lATIOlWIIE,  PEIIOIALIZEI  SEIVICE 


ads  is  comparable  to  the  method  client  list  numbers  approximate- 
of  measuring  the  radio  audience,  jy  j  qqO  who  regularly  receive 
it  is  at  once  recognized  that  cir-  ratings.  Subscribers  are  chiefly 
culation  counts  of  newspapers  advertisers,  agencies,  TV  and 
do  not  indicate  that  the  same  ^adio  stations, 
count  or  number  sees  the  ad  in  ^ 

the  paper.  This  suggests  that 

newspaper  advertising  has  been  Alton  Slagle  Wins 
‘"I’”.'!!!’.'"'.!"?”!!;  First  Adler  Award 


the  years  in  terms  of  small 
numbers  noting  individual  ads. 


Alton  Henly  Slagle,  a  Navy 


“The  ratings  of  individual  veteran  who  saw  service  in  the 
quarter-hour  radio  programs  Pacific  and  Far  East  during 


covering  the  radio  advertising  the  Korean  War,  has  been 
compares  most  favorably  with  named  first  recipient  of  the 


these  newspaper  ad  mea.sure-  Major  General  Julius  Ochs 
ments.  In  radio,  it  is  obvious  Adler  Memorial  Scholarship  in 


that  the  success  of  radio  adver-  journalism  at  Columbia  Uni- 
tising  depends  on  the  audience  versity.  The  scholarship  pro- 
reached  by  the  individual  pro-  vides  $1,000. 
gram  carrying  the  ad  and  the  A  1956  graduate  of  Texas 
above  results  for  newspapers  Technological  College,  Mr. 
suggest  the  same  process  must  Slagle  last  year  was  one  of 
operate  and  not  the  overall  cir-  17  Texas  journalism  students 


culation  count  of  the  newspa-  elected  to  participate  in  a  sum- 
pers.”  mer  program  of  on-the-job 


rs.”  mer  program  of  on-the-job 

Studies  for  3  Other  Cities  newspaper  training  He  serv^ 
....  as  a  reporter  on  the  Amarnu 
The  “Newspaper  Advertising  x  Globe-News. 

xAin,.  ..-t  T  no  A-ranlno  '  ' 


Rating  Study”  of  Los  Angeles  ^ 

Dailies  represents  the  fourth 
study  conducted  by  The  Pulse.  INS  Appoints 
Other  cities  covered  have  been  -p.  1 

Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  and  Editor 

Seattle.  All  have  been  financed  Appointment  of  Joseph  Op- 
by  radio  interests.  penheimer  as  financial  editor  of 


First  of  the  studies  made  in-  International  News  Service  was 
volved  Salt  Lake  City  newspa-  announced  this  week  by  Kings- 
pers.  Pulse  reported  the  aver-  bury  Smith,  INS  general  man¬ 
age  ad  rating  in  the  Tribune  at  ager. 

3.4  and  in  the  Deseret  News,  Mr.  Oppenheimer,  a  member 
3.7.  The  maximum  was  achieved  of  the  INS  financial  staff  and 
by  a  full  page — 22.2 — a  local  de-  acting  editor  in  New  York  for 
partment  store  advertisement,  several  months,  succeeds  Theo- 
Forty-eight  ads,  or  15.6  of  all  dore  Koslow,  who  resigned, 
the  ads  achieved  percentages  Mr.  Oppenheimer  joined  INS 


greater  than  9.9.  Most  of  the  ads  in  1949  after  previous  experi- 
( two-thirds)  achieved  percent-  ence  on  the  Wiehita  (Kans.) 


ages  noted  of  under  2.5.  In  com-  Eagle,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star- 
parison,  the  average  quarter-  Times  and  St.  Louis  Post- 


hour  rating  for  the  six  radio  Disjxitch. 
stations  is  3.4,  and  over  90%  of  • 

the  ratings  were  2.5  or  greater.  _  - 

The  second  study  was  made  Elberace  31168 
in  Denver.  The  maximum  rating  London 

was  achieved  by  a  full  page  de-  A  writ  of  libel  has  l>een 
partment  store  ad  in  the  Post —  issued  against  the  Daily  Mirror 
34.6.  Other  ratings  were;  Post  and  its  columnist,  William 

full  page,  21.5;  Rocky  Mountain  Connor  (Cassandra),  in  behalf 
News  (tabloid)  full  page,  7.0.  of  Liberace,  the  pianist.  The 
Average  quarter-hour  ratings  complainant  objected  to  criti- 
for  any  of  the  six  radio  stations  cism  which,  he  alleges,  implied 
ranged  from  1.5  to  7.3.  he  was  “an  unmanly  man." 

Another  study  was  made  in  (E&P,  Oct.  13,  page  2.) 
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12  Foreign  j 
Newsmen  See  ] 
Our  Election  j 

Twelve  journalists  from  seven  j 
member  nations  of  the  North  | 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  p 
are  spending  a  month  in  the  | 
U.  S.  to  study  the  American  | 
political  scene.  They  were  in-  | 
vited  here  under  the  interna-  | 
tional  educational  exchange  pro-  i 
gram  of  the  Department  of  i 
State.  I 

The  visitors  have  been  in  i 
New  York,  Washington,  Nor-  | 
folk  and  Los  Angeles.  They  | 
leave  Portland,  Ore.,  Nov.  3  for 
St.  Louis,  where  they  remain 
until  Nov.  7.  On  Election  Day, 
they  will  visit  the  headquarters 
of  the  two  parties  in  addition 
to  several  polling  places  and  in 
the  evening  will  visit  a  news¬ 
room  to  watch  election  returns. 

While  in  New  York  from 
Nov.  7  to  Nov.  13,  the  jour¬ 
nalists  will  visit  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  United  Nations. 

The  party  is  composed  of  the 
following: 

Denmark  —  Fritz  Hoyrup, 
chief  military  writer  for  the 
Copenhagen  daily,  Information. 

France  —  Jules  Clauwaert, 
chief  of  the  political  services 
of  Nard  Ecluir;  Claude  Julien, 
foreign  editor  of  Le  Monde; 
Jacques  Mousseau,  secretary 
general  of  the  Paris  weekly, 
Carrefour,  and  reporter  for  Le 
Parisien  Libere;  Jacques  Ad¬ 
rien  Rene  Nobwourt,  staff  of 
Combat. 

Germany  —  Hans  Ulrich 
Kempski,  chief  reporter  for  the 
Munich  Sueddeutsehe  Zeitung. 

Greece  —  Basile  Spanipoulos, 
editor  of  the  Athens  newspaper 
Kathemerini. 

Italy — Michake  Mottola,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Carriers  della 
Sera  of  Milan;  Angelo  Nizza, 
staff  writer  for  the  Rome  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Turin  daily.  La 
Stampa;  Silvano  Tosi,  staff 
member  of  II  Mattino  and  La 
Mattino  and  La  Nazione, 
Netherlands  —  Cornelius  Mei- 
jer,  editor-in-chief  of  Dagblad 
voor  de  Zaanetreek  and  of  Pro- 
vinciale  Pres  Combinatie  (com¬ 
bination  of  six  dailies). 

Norway — Alfred  Skar,  press 
chief  of  the  Norwegian  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Trade  Unions. 

A  newspaperman  is  one  of  a 
three-member  group  of  Rus¬ 
sians  who  are  here  on  another 
election  observation  tour.  He  is 
V.  L.  Kudryavtsev,  member  of 
the  editorial  board  of  the  Soviet 
government  newspaper,  Izvestia. 


;'Hiiiiiiii!iiii!|iici|ii!ii||iii!iiiA’/>/7'f>/P/.4L  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  11.  Copperud 


Letting  Off  Steam 

.A  number  of  style  books  clear  their  throats  and  self- 
importantly  intone  something  like  this: 

“Don’t  write  steam  shovel.  The  steam  shovel  is 
obsolete.  Make  it  power  shovel. 

Then  they  solemnly  proceed  to  more  important,  or 
often  even  more  trivial,  matters.  Why  this  particular 
expression  should  have  ^en  seized  on  to  flaunt  editors’ 
grasp  of  modern  technology  (even  if  it  does  hark  back 
oO  years)  is  hard  to  explain. 

Moreover,  the  ban  on  it  seems  like  nonsense  because 
steam  shovel  has  gone  into  the  language,  and  thus 
serves  a  purpose  even  if  most  power  shovels  are  no 
longer  run  by  steam. 

Steam  is  out  of  style  for  steam  rollers,  too,  but  who 
ever  heard  of  a  power  roller?  Or  if  you  did,  would  you 
know  what  was  meant?  Next  some  editor  would 
insist  that  legislation  which  fits  the  description  is 
power-rollered,  rather  than  steamrollered,  through. 

Lead  pencil  is  even  more  of  an  anachronism  than 
steam  shovel,  because  probably  no  one  now  alive  can 
remember  when  lead  really  was  used  in  pencils,  rather 
than  graphite.  And  what  about  cables  and  cabling?  No 
effort  is  made  to  distinguish  between  messages  actually 
sent  by  cable  and  those  sent  by  radio.  Any  such  effort 
would,  of  course,  be  ridiculous. 

Since  steam  roller,  lead  pencil,  and  cable  have  escaped 
the  wrath  of  style  dictators,  it  seems  only  fair  that 
steam  shovel  should  be  excused,  too.  Shame  on  you, 
dictators!  Let’s  go  after  bigger  game. 


QUIRKS  AND  QUIBBLES 

This  week’s  courtly  bow  goes  to  a  Captain  Donahue 
of  the  New  York  Police  Department,  who,  as  quoted 
in  The  Reporter,  described  a  switchboard  as  lighting 
up  “like  Luna  Park,”  instead  of  “like  a  Christmas 
tree.” 


I  have  been  asked  at  various  times,  after  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  various  columns,  whether  I  harbci  a 
grudge  against  (a)  reporters,  (b)  editors,  or  (c)  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Well,  as  to  reporters,  I  am  a  member  of  the  work¬ 
ing  press,  and  would  hate  to  think  of  myself  as  a 
traitor  to  my  own  class. 

And  as  to  editors,  why,  some  of  my  best  friends  are 
editors.  I  would  like  to  ^  able  to  say  also  that  some 
of  my  best  friends  are  publishers.  It’s  not  that  I  have 
anything  against  them — I’m  just  not  that  well-con¬ 
nected. 


i  Tabloids,  Big 
I  And  Small,  Air 
j  Smelly  Racket 

1  The  largest  and  smallest  daily 
I  tabloid  newspapers  in  New  York 
a  City  took  credit  this  week  for 
I  exposing  a  racket  in  garbage 
J  collection. 

a  Both  the  New  York  News 
I  and  Brooklyn  Daily  started 
3  working  on  the  story  in  July 
5  when  a  new  law  shifted  refuse 
j  collection  from  business  estab- 
S  lishments  to  private  companies 
3  instead  of  by  the  Department  of 
M  Sanitation. 

a  After  receiving  protests  from 
3  business  men  that  they  were  be- 
I  ing  gouged  by  private  carters, 
3  both  newspapers  assigned  re- 
I  porters  to  dig  into  the  facts. 
■  Brooklyn  Daily,  edited  by  Arn- 
g  old  Fine,  former  professor  of 
3  psychology,  first  ran  an  editori- 
I  al  Aug.  6.  Further  facts  were 
B  published  Sept.  25  after  Stan 
H  Wyman,  reporter,  did  most  of 
J  the  leg  work,  under  direction  of 
g  Kevin  Jones,  city  editor. 

3  The  Daily  News  had  Joseph 
3  Martin  and  Sydney  Mirkin,  and 
a  other  reporters,  gathering  ma- 
J  terial  under  the  direction  of  T. 
3  R.  Sunde,  special  features  edi- 
g  tor.  Richard  W.  Clarke,  execu- 
S  tive  editor,  broke  a  copyrighted 
3  story  Oct.  15. 

B  On  that  date,  the  Brooklyn 
I  Daily  front  paged  a  headline, 
3  “REFUSE  GOONS  THREATEN 
I  EDITORS  FOR  EXPOSES.” 
g  The  story  told  of  13  telephone 
B  calls  and  four  personal  visits  to 
S  the  editorial  offices  within  24 
1  hours  by  people  who  “advised” 
3  that  further  facts  be  withheld 
3  — “or  else.” 

■  The  first  witnesses  before  a 
3  Grand  Jury,  impanelled  Oct.  15, 
3  by  Judge  Samuel  Leibowitz  were 
3  editors  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily. 
B  No  threats  of  violence  have 
3  been  received  by  any  staffers  of 
3  the  New  York  News,  Mr.  Clarke 
B  said. 


as  lo  eaiiors,  wny,  some  oi  my  oesi  irieiius  are  ^  C3i  » 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  say  also  that  some  3  Sherman  Montrose, 

)est  friends  are  publishers.  It’s  not  that  I  have  War  Photog,  Dead 
g  against  them — I’m  just  not  that  well-con-  g  Los  .Angeles 

B  Sherman  Montrose,  !i2,  a  25- 
♦  ♦  ♦  3  year  veteran  in  news  work  who 

%  served  Acme  Newspictures  on 
.An  ad  published  nationally  by  radio  station  WJR  in  B  Pacific  war  fronts,  was 

Detroit  carried  an  incidental  reminder;  “Have  you  g  found  dead  m  his  hotel  room 

registered  to  vote?  Tch,  tch — better  do  it  now.”  M  22.  He  had  suffered 

Deviations  like  this  must  be  nipped  in  the  bud,  for  a  jounced 
everyone  knows  that  a  tsk  is  a  tsk  is  a  tsfc-and  not  a  |  ^ 

m  1951  and  was  Pacific  Division 
I  manager.  He  was  a  resident 

Pi^''>:.:lili||llllllllllillllllIIWM^  344|||||llllllillllilimilllllllW^^  of  Corte  Madera,  Calif. 
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Young  Reporter 
Gunman^s  Victim 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Richard  Skram,  20,  reporter 
for  the  St.  Joseph  Gazette,  was 
killed  by  rifle  bullets  Oct.  18. 

He  had  just  left  his  job  about 
1  a.m.  and  was  in  his  car  with 
Sandra  Petrie,  about  20,  an  em¬ 
ploye  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Gazette.  The  car 
was  parked  in  a  residential 
section. 


A  man,  who  did  not  speak, 
fired  twice  on  the  car  from  10 
feet  away.  One  bullet  shattered 
the  windshield  and  Skram  yelled 
“What’s  going  on  ?’’  The  second 
blast  hit  him  in  the  cheek. 


The  gunman  also  shot  once 
at  Miss  Petrie  who  ran  from 
the  car  about  a  block  and  a 
half  to  the  nearest  house  where 
police  were  called. 

Police  picked  up  a  29-year-old 
laborer,  William  Eugene  Mor¬ 
gan,  and  they  said  he  signed  a 
statement  saying  he  did  not 
know  Skram.  Held  on  a  mur¬ 
der  charge,  he  would  not  give 
any  reason  for  the  shooting. 

Mr.  Skram,  one  of  11  children 
in  his  family,  had  been  on  the 
St.  Joseph  paper  .since  June. 

On  the  night  of  the  slaying 
he  had  written  his  first  byline 
story.  It  was  played  on  Page 
One. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  For  Sale 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLIES 


A. —  RURAL  exclusive  in  rich  area, 
top  plant,  (58,000  ernes,  earned  (t5,- 
000  in  '66.  price  $70,000  with  real 
estate.  $20,000  down.  Sound  newa- 
paper,  top  earner ! 

B.  —  RURAL  exclusive.  eood  plant, 
rich  farms,  eross  $60,000.  price  $66,- 
000,  $20,000,  $16,000  if  you’re  above 
averaee. 

C.  — SOUND  weekly  near  L.  A.,  serves 
18.000,  plant  is  super,  erossine  $46.- 
000,  price  $48,000,  (16,000  down.  Conn- 
petition. 

D.  — RURAL  exclusive,  well-equipped, 
KroesinK  $60,000,  $58,000  with  $16,000 
down. 

This  is  the  best  selection  of  weeklies 
we  have  had  in  the  past  two  years. 
J.  A.  Snyder  Newspaper  Broker. 
12163  West  Washington  Blvd.,  Loe 
Angeles  66. 


classified  section 

-Banefit  from  our  Vosf  Newspopor  Audionco 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Smdieates  -  Features 


INSIDE  AUTO  RACING 
Twice-weekly  column  by  Don  O’Reilly, 
Box  880,  Daytona  Beach.  Florida. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  For  Sale 


EYE-STOPPING  PINUP  GIRLS 
in  color  ft  Black  ft  White  pix 
for  newspapers,  magazines, 
press  services,  ad  agencies. 
Box  4087,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspai>er  —  it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insi!!t  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FBIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192 _ Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

MORE  SALES  this  year  than  ever 
before.  There  must  be  a  reason.  J.  R. 
GABBERT,  8937  Orange  St.,  River¬ 
side,  Calif, 

CONFIDENTIAL  INTORMATION 

Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover,  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif. 

MIDWE.ST  NEW.SPAPERS 
Good  opportunities  in  proven  fields. 

HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Establis4ied  1914.  Newspniiers  bought 

_ and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

WE  WILL  be  glad  to  negotiate  for 
the  size  Southern  newspaper  you  want 
whore  you  want  it.  NEWSPAPER 
.SERVICE  COMPANY.  601  Georgia 
Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
.SALES  -  PURCHASF.S  hjrn'dle<l  ^ith 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  8132.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

WESn-'.RN  NEWSPAPERS 
Josei>h  A.  Snyder.  12163  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevard,  Ix>8  Angeles  66, 
Cal.  Day  or  Nite  Phone:  EIX  1-5238. 
★  ★PERSONAL  Service  backed  by  80 
years’  experience  in  the  West.  Stypes, 
Rountree  ft  Co.,  626  Market  St..  San 
Francisco  6,  California. 

COUNSEIXIR.  friend,  guide  to  the  buy¬ 
ers  and  sellers  of  America’s  news¬ 
papers:  DIAL  AGENCY.  66  Adelaide, 
Detroit  1,  Mich.  Phone:  WO  3-8926. 


WEEKLIES-!)  AILIES 
WE  OFFER  an  outstanding  list  of 
Western  papers.  Why  not  write  for 
our  latest  Bulletin  now.  No  charge 
or  obligations. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  ft  ASSOCIATES 
422  Hollywfaxl  Security  Bldg., 

6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  Calif. 


Tape  Recorder 


I  CHART  AREA  2  weekly  in  prosperous, 

;  pleasant  town  of  2,300 ;  trading  area 
j  of  20,000.  Plant  well-e<iuipped :  leasetl 
I  building.  Circulation,  2,450.  Gross 
I  $66,000.  Qualified  working  owner  can 
I  net  $14,000  with  ease.  Priced  at  $66,000. 

!  Discount  for  cash,  or  29%  down  and 
I  balance  financed  for  purchaser  with 
'  abundant  weekly  know-how.  Box  4403, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 


[  SEMI-WEEKLY,  $100,000  GROSS.  Far 
j  western  state.  Leading  paper  centered 
;  in  rich,  growing  farm  region.  Carries 
j  $80,000  Mortgage.  Owner  needs  invest- 
I  ment  for  larger  venture.  Please  detail 
i  financial  resources.  Box  4302,  fiditor 
ft  Publisher, 


;  CALIFORNIA  imtential  daily.  Deficit 
1  o|>eration  now  but  fine  future  ix)ssi- 
bilities.  Minimum  $30,000  need^  to 
,  build  into  money  maker.  Box  4436, 
j  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

I  MID-SOUTH  16  to  20-page  prize-win- 
I  ning  weekly  in  prosperous  college  town, 
only  paper  in  growing  county.  Absentee 
I  owner  will  sell  all  or  part  to 
I  financially  able  newspaperman  seeking 
I  choice  op|X)rtunity.  Confidential.  Owner, 
!  Box  4418,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Newspaiwr  Press  Installations 
MOVING -REPAIRING  TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  wide 
i^KIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
56-69  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38.  N.  Y. 

Barclay  7-9776 


UPECO,  INC. 


SPECIAU/.ING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTUNG-MOVED-ERECTED 


RAI.PH  J.  ERWIN 

Newspapers  and  radio  stations.  1443 
S.  Trenton.  Tnlsa,  Okla. 


National  Advertising  Space 


MILLINE  rate  is  for  the  pigeons.  Get 
cardinals,  buy  by  the  inch  in  Sanders 
ABC  Three.  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


$2,700.00  DOWN 

$7,600.00  total  price,  buys  2  semi¬ 
weekly’s  in  Cincinnati  area.  2250  sec¬ 
ond  class  on  one,  not  all  paid,  other 
6000  free  distribution  in  properous 
community.  No  i>lant.  Last  issue 
grossed  better  than  $1,700.  Only  one 
outside  solicitor  required.  Worth  your 
inquiry.  December  1,  possession.  Owner 
doing  Special  Edition  work.  Box  4438, 
Fxiitor  &  Publisher. 


Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 


420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhursrty  N.  J. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUp 

Composing  Room 


MODEL  14  UNOTYPE,  Serial  22, (a 
2-90  channel  magazines.  28  ehunti 
auxiliary  with  punch  keyboard,  2  aoldi. 
Micro-’nierm  electric  pot  and  Ememm 
gearod-in  motor,  110  A.C. ;  wide  dis¬ 
tributor  screws,  machine  available  aoe 
and  may  be  seen  in  operation  in  ogr 
plant;  $2,200  at  our  door.  Terms  H 
dealred.  Contact  E.  Ray  King,  The 
Tribune,  Concord,  North  Carolina. 


Photo  Engrtnings 


FOR  SALE:  Used  Acme  Fast  Etcher. 
Very  little  use.  Available  on  short 
notice.  Reasonable. 

E.  T.  Sullebarger  Co. 

114  Liberty  Street 
New  York  6,  N.  Y. 


Newsprint 


WESTERN  DAILY,  exclusive  field, 
{rowing  volume  near  $800,000,  beauti- 
'ul  diversified  area  with  future.  State 
6nancial  responsibility.  Box  4811,  Edi- 
or  ft  Publisher. 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS 
Inquiries  invited.  R.  H.  Silveratcin 
895  Grand  St.,  N.Y.C.  AL  4-872J 


MIDWEST  LOCATION 


LOW  PRICES 
STANDARD  CANADIAN 
82  LB.  NEWSPRINT 
All  widths.  Also  Roto-Gravure — IN 
tons  November  delivery  mill  trim  91*. 
1  car  81”  green  November  deliver;. 
198  rolls  assorted  colors  up  to  81*  im¬ 
mediate  delivery. 

CONTRACT  PRINTING  COMPANY 
9101  E.  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit  14,  Mich 
VAIley  1-9100 


SPOT  REPOR’nNG.  interviews  with 
POCKET  SIZE  battery  operated 
MIDGETAPE  RECORDER.  Free  caU- 
logue  includes  other  popular  brands. 
Dressner,  69-02  V  174th  St.,  Flushing 
66.  N.  Y. 


NEWSPRINT 

Your  best  Source  of  Supply 
MELROSE  PAPER  CO..  INC. 

208  Walnut  Street.  Phila.  6,  Pa. 
SCANDINAVIAN,  AUSTRIAN  and 
DOMESTIC  Newsprint. 

ALL  SIZES 


BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave..  N.  Y.  MU.  6-6960 


PAUL  F.  BIRD 

Press  Erector,  Moving,  Rebuilding 
Flatbed  Semi-Cylindrical  ’THibular. 

7  Oak  Court,  Islip,  New  York 
JU  1-0687 


CANADIAN  Newsprint  standard 
82  Ib.  16”  16%”  16”  16H”  17' 
17%*  22”  24”  29”  80”  81”  $2* 
88”  84”  86”  48”  62H”  60”  62' 
64”  66”  70”  rolls  for  Nov.,  Dee., 
Jan.  shipments.  Contracts  available. 


Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co. 


BROCKMAN  PAPER  CORP. 


DISMANTLING 

MOVING 

ERECTING 

We  offer  a  complete  "Turn  Key"  j€)b 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9.  Igi. 

Phone :  Bywater  7634 


666  Westchester  Ave.,  N.  Y.  66,  N.  Y. 
Mott  Haven  6-6022  Est  1911 


Ailvertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 


Line  Rates  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  ®  45c  per  line  each 
insertion:  3  times  ®  50c;  2  @  55c; 
1  @  65c.  Add  15c  for  Box  Sernice. 

AIL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  @  90c  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  95c;  2  times  ®  $1.00; 
1  ®  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  1^ 
tor  Box  Service. 


DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  $ 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


NEWSPAPER  VALUA’nONS 
Tax  and  all  otJier  purpoees 
Over  126  valuationa  made 
Papers  from  coaat  to  coast 
Ehiperienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  3.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


I  SMAIJ,  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKUES 

I  Kansas,  Okla.,  Mo.,  S.  D.,  Nebr., 

I  from  $5,000  to  $16.()00,  small  down 
j  payment.s.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  896, 
I  Salina,  Ks. 


SM.ALL  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in 
border  state  for  sale  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Located  in  growing,  prosperous 
community.  Has  bright  future.  Half 
cash,  balance  over  period  of  years. 
Box  4422,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COMPLETELY  reconditioned  Ludlow 
Unit  Gas  nr  Electric.  May  be  seen  In 
operation.  Good  selection  of  Lino  and 
Ludlow  mats.  90  and  72  chan,  full  and 
split.  Lino  or  Intertype  Magazines. 
Also  side  Aux.  Midwest  Matrix  Mart, 
633  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  6.  III. 
THE  NATION'S  Newspaper  Forms 
roll  on  L.  ft  B.  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Turtles — $76.60  to  $88.60.  Write 
for  literature.  L.  ft  B.  Sales  CV>rai>any, 
P.O.  Box  660,  Elkin,  North  Carolina — 
World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lines 

Time 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

$330 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

190 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

110 

70 

105 

95 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Time;  Tower.  N.  Y.  36.  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 


EDITOR  Si  PUBLISHER  for  Ortobor  r. 


machinery  and  SUPPUES 


Nmmtprimt 


BEHRENS  SALES  CO.  , 

Newsprint  Specialists  j 

16V4-1S-16V4-17-17H— 81  ; 

34  45- — 68 — 6 1 — 62 — 64 — 66 
Rolls.  Sheets  —  Your  Size. 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.  NYC.  NY  MU  6-6»60 

OVER  SUPPLIED  with  Newsprint? 
Need  tom'wnteed  deliveries  of  news¬ 
print?  . 

Consult  I 

BUNGE  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

for  nil  sizes  Standnrd  White  Newsprint. 
45  W  46th  St.  Phone  JU  2-4174  2-4830 
DOMESTIC-IMPORT— EXPORT 

Fre$a  Room 

4  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

High  Speed  —  Steel  Cylinder  —  Roller 
Bearing — Reels,  Tensions,  Pasters — AC 
Drive — 22%'  cutoff.  Installed  new  in 
1938,  shut  down  January  1947  at  the 
Former  Philadel|>hiu  Record.  Available 
Immediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
40  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE 

24  page  press 

with  six  position  roll  stand,  half  page 
folder  with  tabloid  slitter  •  six  paper 
roll  positions  equipped  with  automatic 
tensions  suitable  for  40"  diameter  rolls 

•  electric  roll  hoist  •  roll  rewinder 
mounted  on  roil  stand  •  eight  seta 
rubber  covered  ink  rolls  •  spare  blan¬ 
kets  and  corks  with  main  driving  motor 

•  threading  motor  •  overrunning  drive 
with  motor  pinion  •  press  sprocket  • 
full  automatic  pilot  motor  operated  con¬ 
troller,  cubicle  type  •  eight  push  button 
stations  •  Serial  DK  143  •  Press  in¬ 
stalled  new  by  Goss  December  1958. 

ONE  274500  Kemp  gas  fired  metal 
furnace  complete  with  carburetor,  mo¬ 
tor,  temperature  controls  and  bottom 
draw-off  valve. 


GOSS  metal  pump  svith  spout  and 
spout  heater  I 

GOSS  44-T  vacuum  casting  box  with  \ 
vacuum  pump  j 

GOSS  41-T  plate  finishing  machine 

4  CHIPPING  blocks 

GOSS  centrifugal  matrix  scorcher 

ALL  electrical  equipment  suitable  for 
220  volt,  3  phase.  | 

ALL  equipment  may  be  seen  running 
in  our  plant  up  until  November  8, 
1966,  and  may  be  removed  after  that 
date. 

BRISTOL  PRINTING  CO. 

800  BEAVER  STREET 
BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 

8  UNITS— 2  PR  FOLDERS 

Metropolitan ;  Leads  for  spot 
color;  Roll  Arm  Brackets;  A.C.  Drives 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOaATES 
M  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y,  17  OXford  7-4590 

16-PAGE  UNITUBULAR 

Has  color  cylinder,  A  C  drive,  st«re*9- 
equipment,  now  available. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Boise,  Idaho 

GOSS  4  deck  presa — runs  82  pages 
•trright  run  with  color  on  any  page 
at  80,000  hourly,  double  folder,  22%' 
rot  off.  14  feet  high.  Write  Wichita. 

fanias.  Beacon  today.  125,000. _ 

hoe  16-PAGE  ROTARY  stereotyping 
l***ei  and  equipment.  Ideal  for  mnall 
IJ**peper  now  printing  on  flat-bed. 
The  News.  Hopewell.  Virginia. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Praea  Room 


UNUSUAL  VALUE 

Thie  prees  U  prodneing  ontstanding 
ROP  fall  color  printing.  It  ia  an  ez> 
eeptional  value  for  a  newapaper  deaitw 
Ing  fine  performance  and  ntmoat 
flexibility.  Excellent  eondition. 

6  UNITS  &  3  COLOR  HALF-DECKS 
DOUBLE  FOLDER- 
BALLOON  FORMERS 

e  e  • 

5  Go$$  Anti-Friction  units 
I  Headliner  unit 
— Shoulder-High  Colortrol 
on  Half-Decics — 

23-9/16"  cutoff 

2  nests  of  bars  &  bay  window  arrgt. 
Reels-Tensions-Pasters 
Cline  drives 

May  be  seen  In  operation  at 
SOUTH  BEND  (IND.)  TRIBUNE 
Being  replaced  by  new  Headliner 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

5601  Weet  Slst  Street, 

Chicaim  60,  Illinois 
Phone:  Bishop  2-8800 

GOSS  UNIT  PRESS 

with  ROP  Color 

6  HSLC  UNITS  with 
2  Color  Units  on  top 
Length  cutoff  22%' 

AC  motor  drive 
End  roll  brackets  4k  Hoiit 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC 

416  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

SCOTT  82-Page  2  Unit  press  with 
color  cylinder,  ^  and  page  folder, 
cut-off.  AC  drive.  George  C. 
Oxford.  Box  908,  Boise,  Idaho. _ 

OUR  24  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
PRESS  has  now  been  outgrown  and 
we  are  planning  the  purchase  of  a 
new  one.  As  a  conseqxience,  we  vvlll 
I  have  our  present  unit  available  for 
lale  with  delivery  approximately  the 
'  and  of  next  year.  This  press  is  in 
excellent  eondition  and  is  daily  printing 
oar  more  than  22,000  circulation.  Sale 
will  include  24  form  tables,  24  chases, 
mat  roller,  centrifugal  mat  former, 
easting  box  and  pot,  plate  finisher  and 
chipping  block.  Sale  price  of  the  lot 
will  be  in  excess  of  $60,000.  If  in- 
I  cerested  write  Box  4824,  Editor  and 
j  Publisher.  _ 

TUBULAR-24  PAGE 
DEKATUBE,  Goss;  new  In  1952;  Bal¬ 
loon  Former ;  A.C.  Drive ;  Complete 
Stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 
A  REAL  BARGAIN  FOR  A  SMALL 
PUBLISHER  who  has  outgrown  hi> 
flatbed  —  16  page  Goes  pony  presa 
printing  4,  6,  8.  10,  12,  and  16  pages 
St  8,000  an  hour,  together  with  all 
equipment  necessary  except  metal  fur¬ 
nace  and  mat  roller.  811,000  takes  it 
Available  about  January  16.  See  it  in 
action  now.  Write  for  photos  end 
samples  of  the  excellent  printing  Jot 
this  press  does  to  Red  Wing  Publiab- 
Ing  Company,  Red  Wing,  Minneaote 

48-96  PAGE  MODERN 
6-UNIT  HOE 

With  color  nnit.  Extra  color  fonntains 
Double  folders,  balloon  formers.  Kohlea 
reels.  Excellent  condition.  Cline-Weet- 
inghouse  A.  C.  drives.  Jnnior  Anto- 
plate  with  shaver.  48  ohasea,  con¬ 
veyors.  Price  866,000. 

Claremont  Press  Publishing  Co..  Inc 
207  Serrano  Dr.,  S.  Francisco  27.  Cal 

3  UNITS— COLOR 
8  SCOTT  Units  with  2  auperimpoaed 
I  color  couplea,  end  feed.  AC  drives. 
Pony  auto-plate.  239iB"  cutoff. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
1  60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


MACHINERY  aad  SUPPUES 


Pr«M  Room 


5  UNITS— GOSS 


HELP  WANTED 


AdminUtrmtiom 


YOUNG  NEWSPAPER  EXECXmVE 


High  Speed  on  low  Substructure ;  A.C.  M«>eger  to  t^  eharge  of 


Drivea ;  28%8'’  cutoff. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


expanding,  astabliahsd  eotnmnnity 
weakly.  Now  grossing  almoet  8820,080. 


60  E.  42  St..  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 
_ _ _  lisher. 


12  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

2  to  1  ratio.  AC  motor.  Complete 
stereotype  equipment.  %  and  %  fold. 
Tabloid  attach.  See  running.  Will 
accept  Goss  or  Duplex  flat  bed  in  trade. 
Priced  for  quick  sale.  Phone  or  wire 
Tnmer  Printing  Machinery  Inc.  2680 
Payne  Avenue.  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 
Tower  1-1812,  Ext.  4. 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

16  Page — 24  Page — %  Fold.  Complete 
Stereo — AC. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 
HOE  82  page  4  deck  press  22%'  cut- 
>ff.  Now  running,  av^lable  December 
1.  Full  electrical  and  casting  equip¬ 
ment,  8  phase,  60  cycle,  AC.  Danbury 
News  Times,  Danbury,  Connecticut. 
PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26,  40, 
60.  76,  100  and  160  H.P.  A.C.  All 
complete  with  control,  chain  and 
stprockets.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903, 
^ise.  Idaho. 

Stereotype 

HALL  MAT  ROLLER 

with  6  HP  Motor.  Medium  Weight 
roller  for  General  Service. 

26  DURAL  Chases  for  8  Column. 

#1  ROUSE  Power  Band  Saw. 
REBUILT  Radial  Arm  Router. 
Fkirnaces  And  CASTING  BOXES, 
all  sizes. 

#25  Full  Page  Vandercook  Proof 
Press. 

MANY  OTHER  ITEMS 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

Stamford,  Conn. 

JUNIOR  AUTOPLATE.  Rebuilt.  Ex¬ 
cellent  eondition.  Vacuum  Back.  Casta 
perfect  plate  for  22%'  cut-off.  Im¬ 
mediate  delivery.  Claremont  Presa  Pub. 
Co.,  Ine.,  207  Serrano  Dr.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  27,  Ccdifomia. 


Wmnted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

LUDLOWS  for  rebuilding.  Highest  cash 
price.  Also  sun>lu8  composing  room 
equipment.  Midwest  Matrix  Mart,  633 
Plymouth  Ct.,  Chicago,  Webster  9-3238. 

WANTED :  8- page  Duplex  or  Goss 

flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available  —  Northern  Machine  Works, 

323  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. _ 

WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equii>- 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Presa.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th. 
Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

WE  PAY  CASH  for  uaed  typesetting 
matrix  to  daily  newspapers.  Send  us 
list  of  your  used  mats  or  machines. 
Bill  Cox  Matrix  Co.,  Pierce.  Nebraska. 

WANTED:  CURVED  PLATE  router 
for  22%  inch  cut-off  page.  Write 
_ Ames  (Iowa)  Dally  Tribune. _ 

STANDARD  TELETYPESETTER  et- 
tachmenta  for  Intertypa  or  Linotyi>e. 
Write  immediately  giving  deaeriptlon, 
serial  numbera,  and  age  of  equipment. 
Also  Intereeted  Hultifaec  perforators. 
Box  4807,  Nitor  A  Publi^er. 


ArtUu  •  Cmrtoouiats 

FLORIDA  DAILY  seeks  srUat  mainly 
for  retouch  and  layout  work.  Cartoon¬ 
ing  talents  useful.  Box  4419,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Circulation 

aRCULATION  MANAGER  for  grow¬ 
ing  operation  in  Southern  Connecticut. 
Working  knowledge  of  promotion,  di¬ 
rect  sales  end  carried  operation.  Ex¬ 
panding  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Younger  man  who  is  presently  district 
manager  or  sasistsnt  to  eireulstion 
roananr  ahonkl  be  right.  Write  Box 
SO,  Westport.  Connecticut,  with  resume 
and  salary  datails. 

NEWSPAPER  "“CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER:  Experienced  man.  supervise 
distribution,  carrier  and  rural  sales, 
direct  mail.  10.600  ABC.  Give  full 
details,  references  first  letter.  R.  M. 
Seaton,  Daily  Journal.  Coffeyville,  Ks. 

I  Clauified  Advertising 

i  9000  DAILY  and  semi-weekly  des- 
,  perately  need  an  aggressive  sales-naan- 
Bger  to  develop  high  potential  territory- 
Salary,  bonus,  pension  plan,  insurance. 
Give  full  details  to  Box  4406,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

I  Dispiay  Advertising 

CALIFORNIA  DAILY.  11.000,  wants 
experienced  young  salesman  now.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  in  thiz  O-newa- 
paper  group.  Must  strong  on  plan¬ 
ning,  solid  selling,  produce  good  lay¬ 
outs.  Permanent  position.  San  Luis 
Obispo,  California,  Telegram-Tribune. 

JAC^ON^  MISSI^fPPL  Clarion 
Ledger  Dally  News,  has  staff  position 
open  for  Advertising  Solicitor  to  han¬ 
dle  established  accounts,  make  own 
layouts.  Salary  and  commission.  Con¬ 
genial  associates  send  samples  of  work 

to  advertising  director^ _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  to  Admin¬ 
ister  Department,  National  and  Local 
and  handle  a  few  accounts.  Most  bs 
good  on  layout  and  planning.  Write 
full  details.  State  age  salary  expected 
J.  M.  O’Dowd,  Publisher,  Florenre. 

South  Carolina. _ 

ADDING  MAN  to  five  man  ad  staff 
'  on  Florida  daily  with  16,000  circulation. 

;  Must  be  combination  man  (selling, 
layout,  copy)  and  be  willing  to  work 
as  a  team  member.  Salary  plus  bonus. 
Write  Box  4416,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
AGGRESSIVE  LONG-HAUL  type  re¬ 
tail  display  salesman,  26-36,  capable 
of  betv.ming  retail  advertising  manager, 
for  Chart  Area  1.  University  town, 
beautifully  located.  80,000  circulation 
class.  Smaller  newspaper  experience 
desirable.  Worker  can  average  over 
3126.  First  opening  in  6  years.  Write 
Box  4420,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

.\MBITIOUS— WILUNC 
NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  SALFXIMAN 
wanted  as  assistant  to  Advertising 
Manager  with  full  potential  possibilities 
for  advancement  in  newspaiier  and 
business  departments.  Experience  not 
fully  necessary,  perfectly  willing  to 
train  ourselves.  Position  is  in  New 
England  community  of  medium  size 
daily  circulation  newspaper.  Apply  im¬ 
mediately  if  you  are  willing  to  go  to 
work  to 

BOX  4402,  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 

I  WE  HAVE  A  JOB  for  an  advertising 
I  manager  who  can  sell  new  business. 
I  Evening  and  Sunday  in  25  newspaper 
I  group  which  offers  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  man  to  progress.  Good 
I  salary,  pension  and  retirement  plan, 
.  hospitalisation,  life  insaranca,  every 
cither  known  benefit.  Chart  Area  2. 
I  Write  full  details  about  yourself,  with 
salary  exiiected  etc.  to  Box  4426,  Editor 
<  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Ditplay  Advertiging 


ARE  YOU  SEEKING  TOP 
SPOT  ON  RETAIL 
ADVERTISING  STAFF? 

WE  MUST  expand  staff  to  absorb  re¬ 
tail  linage  increases.  Man  we  want 
must  be  able  to  sell  retailers  on  HOW 
as  well  as  WHY  to  use  newspaiers. 
Recent  J-School  Grad  could  qualify. 
You'll  work  on  leadinK,  7-day,  mid¬ 
west  paper  in  Chart  Area  6  in  con¬ 
genial  surroundinKS.  6-day  week,  good 
salary  plus  liberal  commission  plan, 
retirement  and  insurance  benefits.  Air 
mail  resume  givinK  age,  education,  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  4346,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  on  his  way  up. 
If  you  prove  yourself  you  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed  our  advertising  manager.  Here 
is  your  up|x>rtunity  to  establish  your- 
aelf  with  a  fast  growing  Michigan 
daily.  Fine  outdoor  recreational  area. 
College  town.  Stable  income  community. 
Contact  Ray  F.  Cline,  Daily  Times- 
News,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan. 


EARN  YOUR  M.A. :  Midwestern  SUte 
University  with  outstanding  faculty 
offers  journalism  graduate  assistant- 
•bips  and  fellowships  beginning  at 
$1,000  fur  school  year,  plus  fees,  to 
working  newspapermen  with  strong 
undergraduate  record  and  practical 
experience.  Box  4201,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  wanted  for  small  mid¬ 
west  daily.  Permanent  job  in  good 
town  for  man  with  experience  and 
ambition.  Opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  in  our  group  of  dailies.  $80  to 
etart,  plus  paid  vacation,  sick  leave, 
life  insurance.  Write  fully  to  Box 
-4288,  Elditor  A  Publisher.  Interview 
will  be  arranged. 

ONE  OF  THE  MIDWEST'S  BEST 
email  dailies  wants  in  its  clean, 
modem,  busy  newsroom  a  young  man 
seeking  professional  opportunity.  He 
will  write  features,  handle  general  as¬ 
signments  and  taka  news  pictures, 
earning  merit  raises  and  advancements 
in  accord  with  initiative,  diligence  and 
ability.  Ideal  working  conditions,  profit 
•shsring,  bonus,  free  insurance,  five 
day  week.  Interview  essential.  Write 
giving  full  resume  to  Box  4286,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

SEVEN-DAY  MORNING  in  college  city 
of  70,000,  Chart  Area  6,  has  openings 
for  three  reporters,  including  sports, 
«nd  a  copyreader ;  40-hour  week,  good 
I>ay,  insurance  free,  paid  vacation  after 
a  year.  Box  4206.  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

EXIITOR:  We  are  looking  for  working 
llanaging  Elditor  who  is  reliable,  ac¬ 
curate,  knows  how  to  meet  early  dead¬ 
line.  $126,  benefits.  No  drinker  or 
floater.  Box  4221,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  and  FINANCIAL  RF,- 
PORTER — For  eastern  metroiwlitan 
•daily.  Knowledge  of  copy  desk  helpful. 
List  full  details  including  education, 
newspaper  background,  and  salary  de- 
sired.  Box  4810,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DESK  MAN  and  REPORTER.  Past¬ 
growing  Florida  P.M.  daily  expanding 
staff  needs  combination  deskman-re- 
porter  and  reporter.  Best  climate  liv¬ 
ing.  Tell  all  including  salary  needs. 
Reply  Box  4808,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WOMEN'S  EDITOR  for  8600  circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  ^uthern  California. 
Send  details,  references.  Box  4329, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  for 
eports  minded  midwest  city  of  40,000. 
State  experience,  draft  status,  salary 
•exi)ected  first  letter.  Jerry  Nardiello, 
Journal,  Middletown,  Ohio. _ 

THOROUGHLY  TRAINED  STAFF  re¬ 
porter  capable  of  handling  wire  desk 
at  times.  Older  man  acceptable.  Pro¬ 
gressive  small  city,  warm  winters, 
friendly  citizens.  Phone  or  write  Daily 
News,  Jacksonville,  North  Carolina, 
office  7222,  Residence  4376 


HELP  WANTED 


One  of  The  Best  Midwest  Dailies 
In  The  Nation 
is  looking  for 

REPORTERS  AND  DESK  MEN 

THIS  newspaper  has  its  files 
filled  with  applications.  Many 
of  these  have  not  stood  the 
test  of  screening.  Some  have 
had  too  many  jobs  in  too 
short  a  period ;  some  have 
had  mediocre  records  else¬ 
where. 

WHAT  we  are  looking  for 
are  competent,  aggressive  well- 
trained  newspaiiermen  who 
want  to  be  with  a  newspaper 
that  takes  pride  in  its  stand¬ 
ing  and  considers  journalism 
a  profession. 

IF  YOU  are  between  24  and 
40  and  believe  that  your  rec¬ 
ord  will  stand  up  under  scrut¬ 
iny  please  write  full  informa¬ 
tion  to 

Box  4806,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  PAGE  EDITOR  on  six  day 
daily  in  Alaska's  largest  most  modern 
city.  Must  be  able  to  take  his  own 
pictures.  Camera  equipment  is  sup¬ 
plied.  Reply  Air  Mail  Daily  News, 
Box  1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

NEWSPAPER  EDITORIAL  POSI- 
■nONS  OPEN  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  BETWEEN  THE  $60 
$90  LEVEL  IN : 

California 

Florida 

South  Carolina 

Illinois 

Colorado 

AND  MANY  OTHER  STATES.  SUB¬ 
MIT  RESUMES  TO:  BILL  McKEE 
BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  SUITE  1417,  69 
E.  MADISON  ST..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
CE  6-5670. 

COMPETENT  AND  EXPERIENCED 
young  woman  as  editor  of  woman's 
page.  Daytime  work,  6  days  week, 
free  insurance,  paid  vacations  after  six 
months.  Permanent  position.  Univer¬ 
sity  city.  Fine  opportunity  for  right 
|)erson.  Applications  limited  to  160 
mile  radius.  Journal  A  Courier, 
Lafayette,  Indiana. 


EDITORIAL 

DIRECTOR 

Unusual  opjiortunity  with  well 
established  nnd  successful  East¬ 
ern  business  paper  house. 

Man  with  bro-sd  Journalistic 
background  preferajly  with 
some  knowledge  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  or  economics.  Must  have 
extierience  in  administrating 
editorial  department  in  all 
phases. 

Generous  salary  and  related 
benefits  to  one  who  qualifies. 
Send  complete  resume.  Box  P 
1896,  221  W.  41  St.,  N.  Y.  36. 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER,  beat 
and  assignment,  with  six-day  pm  in 
midwest  capital  of  100,000.  Give  ex¬ 
perience,  references,  salary  expected. 
Box  4487,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MORNING  DAILY  NEEDS  experienced, 
competent  desk  man  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  wire  and  slot  at  times  on  uni¬ 
versal  desk.  Must  be  aggressive,  well- 
trained  with  good  references.  Good 
working  conditions,  beautiful  Chart 
Area  8  city,  prize-winning  newspaper. 
Prefer  midwesterner.  Pull  details,  pres¬ 
ent  salary,  references  first  letter.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Address  Box  4428, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  ' 

for  daily  publication  serving  television-  ! 
radio.  Industry  knowledge  and  ac¬ 
quaintanceship  essential.  Must  be  quali¬ 
fied  supervise  staff,  meet  exacting 
desk  requirements,  write  with  clarity. 
Send  full  resume,  list  references.  Salary 
open.  Box  4427,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER — Beginner  or  with  some 
experience.  Girl  preferred.  The  Enter¬ 
prise,  Livingston,  Montana. 

Jo'URNALISNfGRAbUATE” 
to  divide  time  between  news  desk  and 
ad  department  of  growing,  prize-win¬ 
ning  weekly  in  Arizona  county  seat. 
Prefer  beginner  capable  of  servicing 
accounts,  making  layouts  or  willing  to 
learn  ad  layouts.  State  educational 
background,  salary  expectations.  Write 
John  Seater,  Jr.,  Arizona  Record, 
Globe,  Arizona. 

"MIDWESTERN  DAILY  is  seeking  an 
assistant  to  the  editor.  The  man  we 
want  must  be  capable  of  editorial  and 
feature  writing  and  have  judgment 
and  ability  to  supervise. 

"THIS  IS  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
a  capable  writer.  Prefer  a  man  pres¬ 
ently  employed  on  a  Midwestern  Daily 
under  100,000  population.  All  employee 
benefits  with  excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Submit  outline  of  your  back¬ 
ground  to  Box  4430,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher." 

ONE  OFThE  NATION'S  top  weeklies 
seeks  good  reporter  for  No.  2  spot  on 
staff.  Must  have  police,  municipal  ex¬ 
perience  :  digger ;  fast ;  camera  use 
helpful.  Wonderful  opportunity  for 
producer.  Send  full  details  experience, 
references.  W.  W.  Knief,  Germantown 
Courier,  18  W.  Chelten  Ave.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  44,  Pennsylvania. 
reporter'  PHOTOGRAPHER^  fJ^ 
Midwest  afternoon  daily  of  6,800.  Must 
have  experience  general  news  and 
ability  with  camera  and  darkroom.  | 
Above  average  pay  for  above  average  . 
man.  Write  Box  4417,  Editor  A  Pub-  | 
lisher.  j 

state'  EDITO'rT for  22.000  PM  and 
Sunday  daily.  Write  or  wire,  giving 
phone  numlwr,  to  Harry  Mauck  Jr., 
Ilie  Nonpareil,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Free  Lance 

PHOTOGRAPHERS:  new  construction 
photos  are  in  demand  now  by  company 
house  organs.  8,000  house  organs  pay 
from  $10  to  $100  for  clean  shots  show¬ 
ing  their  equipment  or  products  in 
use.  Professionai  photographers  make 
good  money  in  this  field.  Free  infor¬ 
mation.  Gebbie  Press  Service.  161 
West  48,  NYC  86,  N.  Y. 


COMPOSITORS — Must  be  journsysMs. 
For  expanding  daily  newspaper,  m 
night  side.  Open  shop.  Excellent  wort, 
ing  conditions.  Wages  commensorata 
with  ability.  Chart  Area  2.  Apply  Bm 
4114,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  F0RE1(a,N, 
union  shop ;  Pennsylvania  daily  U.lii 
circulation.  Write  full  details  to  Ba 
4318,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

WE  RE  ALLERGIC 
TO  LOSING  MONEY 

We  just  bought  a  small  daily  in  woo. 
derful  hunting  and  fishing  country, 
newspaper  fine,  but  find  ourselves  with! 
out  a  GOOD  job  man.  As  a  retolt 
we're  losing  $20,000  a  year.  We  ne«4 
a  GOOD  job  man  and  we're  willisy 
to  give  him  60%  and  set  him  up  ot 
his  own.  Interested???  Write  Boi 
4418,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PRESS  -  STEREOTYPE  workinri^ 
man.  Morning,  evening,  Sunday  paptt. 
Must  be  familiar  with  process  eolot 
and  black  and  white.  Must  be  skit 
to  carry  on  work  without  supervitiot 
and  take  pride  in  his  work.  Wort 
I  daytime  but  be  responsible  for  niglit 
crews.  7',^  hour  shift,  87*^  hour  week 
Union.  Paid  vacation  and  other  bent, 
fits.  20.000  circulation  combined  daily, 
and  Sunday,  Do  not  apply  unless  yot 
meet  above  requirements.  Give  tgi, 
exi)erience  and  references  in  first  letter. 
Chart  area  6.  Box  4434,  Editor  6 
Publisher. 


Photography 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHERS.  Pictun 
setiuvnces  of  escapes,  rescues,  manhunt 
catastrophes,  strong  action  angiti 
wanted,  old  or  new.  Royalty  Basil. 
P.  I.  P..  806  E.  76th  SL.  N.  Y.  21.  N.  Y. 

Promotion — Public  Relation* 


AVIATION 

or 

SCIENCE 

WRITER 


For  the  Public  Relations 
Department  of  a  major 
East  Coast  Aircraft  manu¬ 
facturer  to  handle  all 
phases  of  this  activity  for 
a  major  project. 


Box  4409,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  Am  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  .4RE.4  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 

LOCATION  without  IDENTIFIC.4TION  _ 
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HELP  WANTED 

sitoations  wanted 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Promotion — Public  ReUuions 

Circulatiam 

Editorial 

Editorial 

COPYWRITER 

for 

Promotion  Department 

See  Display  Ad 

Page  46 

CIRCULATION  MAN-Yonng,  aggres¬ 
sive  seven  years  exi>erienee  seeks  new 
fields  to  conquer  with  large  newspaper. 
An  excellent  record  in  circulation, 
a  top  notch  record  in  promotion  and 
a  college  background  bring  a  definite 
asset  to  your  organisation.  I  prefer 
New  England  but  will  consider  out¬ 
side  offer  if  attractive.  Box  4188,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

COMPETENT  Newspaper  men  and 
women  available  for  all  parts  of  the 
country,  carefully  screened  by  Dan 
Gordon,  a  veteran  newsman.  We  are 
the  only  private  employment  agency 
in  the  East  with  a  special  desk  to  fill 
newspaper  jobs  AT  NO  COST  TO 
EMPLOYER.  Write  Dan  Gordon. 
Midtown  Personnel  Agency,  180  W. 
42  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

MANAGING 

EDITOR 

Editor  of  leading  English  lan¬ 
guage  paper  in  Far  East  wants 
challenging  position  in  U.S. 
city  of  50,000  to  300.000. 

Box  4401 


INSTRUCTION 


CUutified  Advertising 


more  sales-power 

for  CLASSIFIFJ)  STAFFERS! 

ability  to  lell  more  linaKe  and  sixn 
[  op  more  contracts  .  .  .  New  pride 
I  and  happiness  in  their  work  —  these 
are  benefits  enrollees  from  over  200 
daily  papers  report  they’ve  gained 
from  the  Howard  Parish  Course  in 
Classified  Advertising. 

YOU  get  individualized  attention  in 
this  20-lesson  correspondence  course. 
It  explains  tested  sales,  servicing  and 
copywriting  techniques  that  pay  off 
in  essy-to-follow  style. 

TOTAL  FEE,  166.  For  more  sales- 
power,  increased  copywriting  ability 
and  greater  job-happiness,  mail  your 
application  with  initial  tl6  jiayment 
today. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.W.  79th  Street. 

Miami  47,  Florida 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  UNOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Logan,  Ohio 

Linotype.  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


LEARN  UNO  IN  CHICAGO 
Operating  and  Maintenance 
Exi>ert,  Personalized  Instruction 
Write  Today  For  Free  82-Page 
Comprehensive  Catalog  “E" 
STIGNER  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
182  West  Ontsu’io,  Chicago  10 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


GENERAL,  Business,  Circulation  man¬ 
ager  or  Publisher's  Assistant.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  management  of  all  dettart- 
■ents  on  daily  of  28,000.  Cost  con¬ 
scious,  presently  employed,  college  de¬ 
gree,  married,  84,  will  relocate,  $10,000 
bracket  Box  4207,  Editor  *  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  of  medium  size 
aidwestem  daily  desires  better  position 
ss  General  Manager  or  Publisher's 
assistant.  Thorough  knowledge  of  all 
departmental  operations,  including  me¬ 
chanical.  Early  forties,  married,  avail¬ 
able  January  1.  Box  4424,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 


ADVER’nSING  EXECUTIVE— Mature, 
nperience  as  classified  manager,  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  director,  advertising 
director  (17^  million  lines),  business 
office  consultant :  successful  in  eco¬ 
nomy  operation ;  detail  knowledge 
classified,  retail,  general,  promotion ; 
ytanize  or  revitalize  all  advertising 
departments;  institute  sales  controls, 
establish  Mies  goals.  9eek  advertising 
dimetorship  small-medium  daily  prefer- 
sbly  where  there  is  present  or  future 
W^ial  for  additional  responsibilities 
!•  business  management.  Now  Chart 
Area  6.  Box  4433,  tVlitor  &  Publisher. 


Artists  •  Cartoonists _ 

A-l  ALL  ROUND  cartoonist  34,  16 
inejs  experience,  abundant  Mmples. 
•••king  job  in  Chart  Area  2.  Box  4415, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  A 
TOP  CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER? 

17  years  eximrience  Morning,  Evening. 
Sunday  and  Combination  papers.  The 
know  how  and  ambition  to  do  the  job 
as  you  want  it  done.  Can  install  top 
efficiency  department  at  minimum  cost. 
37  years  old,  married.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences  and  resume  of  experience  on 
re<ruest.  Chart  areas  3,  4.  6,  or  9 
preferred.  Box  4406,  E^tor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


DISPLAY  ADVER’nSING  Mlesman  2 
years.  Classified  Advertising  Mlesman 
2^  years,  graduate  Howard  Pariah 
&hool  of  Classified  Advertising,  wishes 
job  as  Classified  Manager.  Bra  4887, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVER’nSING  MANAGER 
OR 

PROMOTION  MANAGER 

Over  9  years  small  and  metropolitan 
experience.  Advertising,  promotion, 
market,  research,  merchandising,  copy, 
layonts,  budgets.  Now  top  staff  man 
on  California  metropolitan  with  $8000 
year  Mlary.  College,  family,  best  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  4822,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


ATTEN’nON  FLORIDA  Publications: 
Top  Advertising  Salesman  thoroughly 
experienced  on  best  Eastern  papers  and 
past  7  seasons  on  Florida  East  Coast 
publications,  available  November  1 — 
May  1  or  permanent.  Best  references, 
make  best  offer,  interview  arranged 
now.  Box  4840,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


INTELLIGENT  YOUNG  LADY.  6 
years  experience,  ^sires  opportunity 
with  live  daily  ^art  Area  1.  Strong 
on  layout,  copy.  $80-$90  to  start.  Box 
4315,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TOP  FUGHT  SALESMAN,  good  lay¬ 
out,  plus  producer,  15  years  experience, 
age  46  excellent  health,  sober,  clean 
living  type  man,  2  dependents,  good 
references,  own  ear,  available  immedi¬ 
ately,  start  $75.  week,  Chsrt  Areas  2. 
8,  4,  5,  Box  4888,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 

ADVER’nSING  EXECUTIVE-  Mature, 
present  position  11  years.  All  around 
experience.  Faced  with  sell-out.  West 
coast  preferred.  Box  4410,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

INCREASE  YOUR  BUSINESSI 
Experienced  Ad  Manager,  Weekly  and 
Daily.  Proven  Producer,  neat  appear¬ 
ance.  J-grad.  single,  30,  vet.  Step-Up. 
Best  references.  Now  employed,  seek 
permanent  future,  belter  income,  as 
Salesman  or  Management.  Location 
Secondary.  Box  4421,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial 


J-GRAD,  emphasis  foreign  affairs, 
SDX,  K'TA,  graduate  study  in  Europe, 
desires  reportorial  job.  Weekly,  re¬ 
write  experience.  Camera  knowledge. 
Relocate,  travel.  Vet.  24,  married,  no 
children.  Prefer  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
692.  Boston  2.  Massachusetts. 

SOUTHERN  Editirr  -  Reporter,  sports, 
city,  wire,  entertainment  desks,  14 
years,  dailies  and  weeklies.  Proof¬ 
reader.  Some  advertising,  circulation, 
radio.  Write  Box  4148,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — Experienced.  Do 
not  drink.  Good  habits.  Not  afraid  to 
work.  Now  located  in  Middlewest.  Box 

4287,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

BEAT  and  Feature  man  on  100,000 
daily  seeks  challenging  aHignment  on 
larger  daily  anywhere.  Box  4888,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR-REPORTER, 
J-grad,  Experience. 

Box  4825,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  AR’HCLES  and 
news  analysis  by  experienced  writer 
specialized  Europe  and  USSR.  Now 
free-lance.  Poeition  acceptable  after 
January  1957.  Box  4328,  Editor  A 
PubliMier,  _ 


QUALIFIED  for  copy  desk,  editorial 
writing,  features.  Ten  years  general 
experience.  Now  teaching.  Will  re- 
locate.  Box  4889.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  BEGINNERS  —  We 
have  many  journalism  grads  seeking 
connections.  Also  have  journalism 
juniors  seeking  jobs  at  minimum 
wages.  Birch  Personnel,  59  E.  Madison 
St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 

RUSSIAN,  FRENCH,  SERBOCROAT 
translations.  Articles-studies-data.  by 
translator  of  books.  Box  4827,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WITH  AP  REWRITE  experience,  alert 
college  grad  wants  reporting  job. 
Chart  Area  2.  Veteran,  beat  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  4828,  Editor  A  Publisher 

"AGRICULTURArEDITOR 

Outstanding  background,  practical  ag¬ 
ricultural  newspaper,  radio  field,  89 : 
college  graduate,  available  January  1, 
1957,  Chart  Area  2.  WriU  Box  4408, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ALL  AROUND  newsman,  good  writer, 
5  years  all  beats,  sports,  desk.  Room 
1115,  Hotel  Willard.  N.  Y.  24,  N^  Y. 

COMPANY  PUBLICA'nON  EDITOR. 
Five  years  news  experience,  including 
editing  and  makeup,  news  and  feature 
writing.  29.  Chicago  area  preferred. 
Box  4429.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR.  5  years  newspaper 
exiierience,  wants  job  with  a  future, 
go^  pay.  Now  employed  on  a  Chart 
Area  2  daily.  88,000  circulation.  Box 
4425.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  editing  or  bureau ;  4  years’ 
reporting,  state  desk— dailies,  wire  serv¬ 
ice,  weekly.  BA,  MJ,  SDX.  Family 
man,  want  to  settle.  Box  4411,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


GIRL  REPORTER  with  2  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  small  town  dailies,  B.A. 
degree  and  ear  seeks  new  location — 
daily  or  weekly.  Box  4414,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  —  12  years  as 
retmrter,  copy  reader,  news  editor. 
Makeup  exi>ert.  Good  editorial  writer. 
Family  man.  B.A.  Box  4489,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

MIDWEST  MANAGING  editor-editorial 
writer  seeks  Florida  opening  —  daily, 
magazine,  public  relations  or  go(^ 
weekly.  Active  civic  affairs,  married. 
Top  references.  Visiting  state  soon ; 
what  do  you  have?  Box  4404,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


PART  or  full  time  editor-reporter  Chsrt 
Area  2  weekly  or  daily.  Box  4432, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  two  years  with  leading 
Maine  daily  desires  job  New  England 
area.  Prefer  Iqmn-Boeton  vicinity.  Have 
covered  courts,  police,  municipal  affairs, 
features,  sports.  Photography,  Box 
4435,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

SOMEWHERE  IN  AMERICA 
There  is  a  newspaper  looking  for  a 
seasoned  sports  editor-writer.  Solid  ex¬ 
perience,  all  phases,  top  references. 
Fluid  yet  factual  style.  Ex-Marine,  $1. 
single.  Would  also  consider  general 
assignment-feature  spot.  Interested  only 
in  progressive  paper  who  will  match 
top  work  with  go^  Mlary.  Available 
after  November  6.  Will  answer  all 
queries.  Box  4431,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Twenty  years  solid  metropolitan 
U.S.  experience. 

Sound,  seasoned,  creative. 

Box  4412,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

★★★FEATURE  WRITER  and 
all-around  news  reporter.  Over 
2  years  experience.  References. 
Samples.  Box  4428,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


UN  COVERAGE:  Reporter  there,  seeks 
free-lance  aMignments  re  United  Na¬ 
tions  assembly  developments ;  personal¬ 
ities  :  UNICEF,  FAO  activities,  etc. 
Box  4441.  Editor  A  Publisher, 


WOMAN  REPORTER  -  EDITOR  seeks 
newspaper  or  magazine  position ;  wide 
experience  in  features,  interviews, 
general  news,  travel,  also  admlnistrw- 
tion  :  former  Washington  correspondent 
now  Florida  resident.  Highest  lefer- 
ences.  Box  4407,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


PAGE  ONE  FOREIGN  CORRE¬ 
SPONDENT.  LAST  ASSIGNMENT 
TWO  YEARS  HEADING  MOSCOW 
BUREAU.  12  YEARS  WIRESERV- 
ICE,  NEWSPAPER.  MAGAZINE  EX¬ 
PERIENCE  US  AND  EUROPE.  NOW 
COMPLETING  LEAVE,  AVAILABLE 
HANDLE  BIGGEST  POSTELECTION 
RUNNING  STORY— EITHER  INTER¬ 
PRETERS  AND  BACKGROUNDERS 
OR  SPOT  COVERAGE  FROM 
ABROAD.  BOX  4442.  EDITOR  AND 
PUBLISHER. 


Mechanical 


I  WANT  TO  contact  a  Publisher  who 
needs  a  sincere,  capable  man  to  run 
his  mechanical  departments  efficiently. 
Experienced  in  plant  maintenance.  Bra 
4821,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  OR  COMPOSING 
ROOM  Superintendent,  over  20  years 
successful  background  on  cost  r^n^ 
tion,  coordination  and  human  rela¬ 
tions.  Union  or  open.  Box  4886,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Thorough  knowledge  all  departmental 
Top-flight  mechanical  man  with  proven 
ability.  Excellent  background  and  repu¬ 
tation  as  leader  and  organizer.  Can 
fnmiab  top  rafarencea.  Box  4814,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Photography 


SITUATION  WANTED :  PoaiUon  as 
staff  photographer  with  Medium  daily. 
Chart  areas  11,  12.  10.  8,  5,  4  or  8. 
Eight  years  training,  photojournalism 
graduate.  Experience  in  Pennsylvania 
and  California.  Now  want  to  advance 
— but  jobs  with  larger  Pacific  Coast 
papers  filled.  Single.  27,  Vat.  Full  SO. 
strobe,  ear.  Available  today,  pay  travel 
to  interview.  Please  wire  collect:  Jay 
H.  Auslander,  Jr.,  218  W.  Canon 
Perdido,  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.  WOod- 
land  5-1505,  6-7184. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


PRESS  RELATIONS  MAN— Top-flight 
experience  with  publicity  for  all  media 
in  organization,  government,  commun¬ 
ity  and  industrial  matters.  Immediate¬ 
ly  available.  Box  4800,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

E  &  P,  July  21 — “A  survey 
among  33  of  36  Wisconsin  daily 
newspapers  reveals  that  na¬ 
tional  advertising  rates  in  12 
cases  are  higher  than  the  local 
‘open’  rate,  16  are  the  same, 
and  in  five  instances  the  na¬ 
tional  rate  is  lower  than  the 
local  non-contract  rate  .  .  .  Ken¬ 
neth  E.  Davis,  Appleton  Post- 
Crescent,  points  out:  ‘Those 
who  charge  more  (for  national 
than  local)  are  in  the  minority 
by  a  margin  of  12  to  21.  They 
also  are  mostly  larger  lewspa- 
pers  where  national  advertisers 
get  the  full  benefit  of  the  news- 
jiaper’s  circulation  while  the 
local  advertiser  is  not  overly 
interested  in  or  stands  to  gain 
from  circulation  beyond  the  na¬ 
tural  trading  area’.” 

E  &  P,  Sept.  8 — ‘‘More  and 
more  newspapers,  long  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  greatest  misuse 
of  newspaper  advertising  is  un¬ 
der-use,  are  offering  advertisers 
frequency  and  volume  discounts 
on  ROP  color  scnedules.” 

E  &  P,  Sept.  22 — Arthur  A. 
Porter,  vicepresident  and  media 
director  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.,  told  the  New  York  Chapter 
of  the  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives: 
‘‘The  problem  area  I  would  con¬ 
sider  to  be  the  most  crucial  of 
all,  involves  the  rate  structures 
under  which  the  newspaper  is 
doing  business  with  the  national 
advertiser  today.  I  am  well 
aware  that  for  some  time  we 
who  are  in  the  business  of 
placing  national  advertising  for 
our  clients  have  more  or  less 
had  to  take  two  facts  about 
newspapers  for  granted. 

“1.  The  local  advertiser  will 
receive  drastically  lower  rates 
and  he  will  be  permitted  to  earn 
healthy  discounts  by  increasing 
his  volume,  his  frequency,  or 
both.  2.  The  national  advertiser 
will  pay  far  higher  rates  and 
he  will  be  permitted  no  incen¬ 
tives — either  by  his  volume  or 
his  frequency  to  earn  any  dis¬ 
counts  on  his  ROP  black-and- 
white  advertising  schedules. 
These  are  the  rules  of  the  game 
and  if  you  as  a  national  adver¬ 
tiser  want  to  advertise  in  daily 
newspapers  you  must  accept 
these  rules.” 

E  &  P,  Oct.  20 — George  Di- 
bert,  vicepresident  and  Chicago 
manager  of  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.,  told  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers:  ‘‘There  seems  to 
be  no  valid  reason  for  a  pub¬ 


lisher  to  run  any  retail  adver¬ 
tising  at  an  actual  loss  ...  It 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  look 
at  the  local  rate  card  first  be¬ 
fore  turning  to  the  national 
advertiser,  as  has  been  done 
for  so  many  years  past  .  .  . 
Would  newspapers  be  in  a 
healthier  financial  position  if 
retail  rates  were  somewhat 
higher  and  national  advertising 
rates  somewhat  lower  than  they 
are  now?” 

Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

*  *  * 

The  above  quotes  are  ar¬ 
ranged  chronologically  but  they 
show  that  agency  executives 
want  volume  discounts  from 
newspapers  and  newspaper  ad¬ 
men  are  meeting  their  wishe.^ 
in  one  classification,  at  least. 

They  also  indicate  that  ad 
agency  people  have  harped  so 
long  on  the  subject  of  ‘‘rate 
differentials”  that  they  might 
not  have  the  true  picture.  In 
Wisconsin,  for  instance,  21  out 
of  23  non-metropolitan  papers 
have  national  rates  that  .rre  the 
same  or  lower  than  the  local 
non-contract  rate. 

There  are  extremes  in  the 
differential  picture,  of  course, 
which  will  continue  to  provide 
agency  people  with  ammunition. 
And,  the  inclination  is  to  com¬ 
pare  the  flat  national  rate  with 
the  highest  volume  and  frequen¬ 
cy  discount  earned  by  a  local 
department  store.  That  is  not  a 
true  reflection  of  the  differen¬ 
tial. 

There  are  two  factors  in  the 
discussion  which  make  sense  to 
us. 

1.  If  a  volume  discount  is 
believed  wise  and  found  ad¬ 
vantageous  in  one  classification 
such  as  ROP  color,  then 
wouldn’t  it  be  beneficial  also 
in  other  national  classifica¬ 
tions?  In  establishing  such  dis¬ 
counts.  however,  newspapers 
would  have  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  creating  a  situation 
where  a  few  current  advertisers 
might  be  handed  a  rate  cut 
simply  becau.se  they  are  using 
the  right  volume. 

Would  discounts  bring  news¬ 
papers  more  national  advertis¬ 
ing?  It  is  anybody’s  guess.  W’hen 
most  newspapers  gave  such  dis¬ 
counts  25  and  30  years  ago 
there  was  no  indication  that 
it  attracted  more  advertisers. 
But  there  was  no  television  or 
radio  competition  then.  Today 
discounts  should  prove  helpful 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Oct.  29-Nov.  I — Inter- American  Press  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Havana. 

Nov.  1-3 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association,  semi-annual  meeting,  Salem,  Ora. 

Nov.  3-4 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  As- 
iociation  Officers  and  Directors  annual  Fall  meeting,  LaSalle  Hotel. 
Chicago. 

Nov.  8-10 — National  Editorial  Association,  Fall  meeting.  Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Nov.  9 — Better  Newspaper  Institute,  35th  annual.  Rutgers  Um 
varsity,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Nov.  11-13 — ^Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Statler  Hotel,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Nov.  12 — National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors,  annua> 
meeting,  Sheraton-Jafferson  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Nov.  14-17 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  annual 
convention.  Hotel  Nicolet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Nov.  14-17 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  meeb'ng.  Hotel 
Warwick,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nov.  15-17— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual 
convention,  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Nov.  16— United  Press  Newspaper  Editors  of  Massachusetts,  meet¬ 
ing,  Somerset  Hotel,  Boston. 

Nov.  17-18— Oklahoma  Press  Association  Ad  Clinic,  Biltmore 
Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Nov.  19-23— Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  convention,  Roose 
velt  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Nov.  26-28 — Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  9th  national 
public  relations  conference.  Hotel  Schroeder,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Nov.  27-28 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  East 
ern  Region  annual  conference.  Hotel  Roosevelt,  Now  York. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  1st — SDX  National  Convention,  Brown  Hotel,  Louis 
ville,  Ky. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  I — California  Press  Association,  annual  business 
meeting,  San  Francisco. 


for  newspapers  in  the  .competi¬ 
tive  fight  with  those  media. 

2.  There  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  some  newspapers  are 
selling  their  advertising  space 
at  less  than  cost  to  retailers 
earning  the  largest  discounts. 
This  has  been  stated  several 
times  before  sessions  of  the 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Con¬ 
trollers.  Most  agency  people 
recognize  the  reason  and  desira¬ 
bility  of  local  rates  that  are 
lower  than  national.  They  will 
admit  there  are  sound  reasons 
for  a  differential  based  on  the 


agency  commission  plus.  But  we 
can  understand  their  reluctance 
to  pay  a  high  differential  to  i 
newspaper  that  is  selling  the 
same  space  locally  at  cost  or 
less. 

We  don’t  expect  to  see  na¬ 
tional  rates  reduced,  except  for 
whatever  reduction  might  come 
from  a  volume  discount.  But  we 
do  think  it  would  be  wise  for 
those  newspapers  with  excessive 
differentials,  and  those  which 
are  almost  giving  away  space  to 
local  retailers,  to  re-examine 
their  local  rate  cars. 


ALLEN  KANDER 
and  Company 

Negotiators 

For  the  Purchase  and  Sale 
of  Daily  Newspapers 

1626  EYE  STREET  N.W..  WASHINGTON 
60  EAST  42NO  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
36  EAST  WACKSR  DRIVE,  CHICAGO 
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How  much  does  this  “tax  curtain”  cost  you  ? 


A  strange  kind  of  tax  favoritism  separates  a  few  million 
families  and  businesses  from  most  Americans  when  it  comes 
to  paying  taxes  on  electricity. 

The  people  in  this  “privileged  class”  pay  little  or  no 
taxes  in  their  electric  bills,  while  everybody  else  does  ( about 
23  cents  out  of  each  dollar  spent  for  electricity ) .  Because 
the  few  don’t  pay  their  fair  share  of  taxes,  you  and  other 
taxpayers  are  taxed  more  every  year  to  make  up  the  differ¬ 
ence  —  many  millions  of  dollars  more. 


There’s  nothing  different  or  s|)erial  about  the  people  in 
the  “privileged  class.”  They  just  hap|)en  to  get  electricity 
from  government  power  plants,  and  government  in  the 
electric  business  pays  little  or  no  taxes.  That  puts  these 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  “tax  curtain.” 

This  kind  of  tax  favoritism  is  unfair  —  and  unusual  in 
America.  That's  why  we  believe  it  should  be  made  widely 
known  and  given  critical  study.  America's  Independent 
Electric  Light  and  Potver  Companies*. 

on  rt^uotf  from  fhtt  mogoxino 


Comparative  audience  measurement 
data  for  all  Houston  media* 


What  Cf  GROCERIES  GO  in  Houston? 


COMPLETE! 

44  PRODUCT 
CLASSIFICATIONS! 


1. 

Baby  foods 

2. 

Bacon 

3. 

Beer 

4. 

Biscuits 

5. 

Bread,  loaf 

6. 

Butter 

7. 

Cake  mix 

8. 

Cereals 

9. 

Chicken,  turkey 
pies,  frozen 

10. 

Chili,  canned 

II. 

Cigarettes, 
men  and  women 

12. 

Coffee 

13. 

Corn  meal 

14. 

Desserts 

15. 

Dog  food 

16. 

Flour 

17. 

Frankfurters 

18. 

Ice  cream,  mellorine 

19. 

Margarine 

20. 

Mayonnaise 

21. 

Milk,  canned 

22. 

Milk,  fresh 

23. 

Napkins,  paper 

24. 

Oil,  salads,  cooking 

25. 

Orange  juice,  frozen 

26. 

Pancake,  waffle  mix 

27. 

Peanut  butter 

28. 

Poultry,  frozen 

29. 

Rice 

30. 

Salad  dressing 

31. 

Scouring  cleanser 

32. 

Seafood,  frozen 

1  33.  Shortenir^g  1 

34. 

Soap  and  detergent 

35. 

Soft  drinks 

36. 

Tamales,  canned 

37. 

Tea 

38. 

Toilet  soap 

39. 

Toilet  tissue 

40. 

Towels,  paper 

41. 

Tuna,  canned 

42. 

Vegetables,  frozen 

43. 

Wax,  floor 

44. 

Wieners 

Now  ready!  Latest  survey  report  shows 
percentage  preferences  for  leading 
grocery  brands  in  44  product  classes! 


Help  yourself  to  more  Texas  business! 
Find  out  who’s  ahead  in  Houston,  in 
this  Houston  report  of  the  Texas  Markets 
and  Media  Study,  sponsored  by  the 
Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association. 
Here,  in  one  detailed  24  page  volume,  is 


thorough  and  reliable  data  on  grace 
brand  preferences  and  audiences  of  nev 
papers,  radio  and  television.  Make  tl 
authoritative,  up-to-the-minute  stu 
an  important  part  of  your  market 
search  library. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION— CONTACT  THE  HOUSTON  PRESS 
OR  ANY  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  ADVERTISING  OFFICE. 

The  Houston  Press 


NEW  YORK.  World-Tmltarani  i  Th.Sun 

CLEVELAND . I>rt„ 

PITTSBURGH . Pr*„ 

SAN  FRANCISCO . N.w, 

INDIANAPOLIS . Tini.i 


COLUMBUS . atim 

CINCINNATI  . Poll 

KENTUCKY . Poll 

CoWnglon  odilion,  Cincinnoli  Poll 
KNOXVILLE  ....  Nowi-SonliW 


Oonarol  Advartidng  Oopartmonl,  230  Pork  Avanua,  Naw  Tark  City 


DENVER  .  .  .  Kocky  Mounloin  Nowi  EVANSVILLE . Pron 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Poil-Horold  HOUSTON . Pnu 

MEMPHIS . Rr.a-Scimilar  FORT  WORTH . Proa 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commorciol  Appeal  ALBUQUERQUE . Tribwn 

WASHINGTON . Nowi  IL  PASO . NoroU-Pod 

Chicago  Son  Francioco  DatroH  Cincinnati  Phlladalphia  DoNac 


